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BOOK III. 
CHAPTER I. 38 


An ADMONITION. 


HE Harrels and Mr. Arnott waited 
the return of Ceciha with the utmoſt 
impatience: ſhe told them with much con- 
cern the Hilure of her embaſly, which Mr. 


content ; while Mr, Arnott, entreating him 


his ſervices, and declared he would diſregard” 
all perſonal inconvenience for the pleaſure of 
making him and his ſiſter eaſy. 
Cecilia was much mortified that ſhe had 
not the power to act the ſame part, and aſked 
Mr. Harrel whether he believed his own in- 


fluence wt Mr. Briggs would be more ſuc⸗ 
n. 


PW, 


Harrel heard with viſible reſentment and diſ- I 


not to think of it, again made an offer f 
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« No, no,” anſwered he, © the old cur- 
mudgeon would but the rather refuſe, _ I 
know his reaſon, and therefore am ſure all 
pleas will be vain. He has dealings in the 
alley, and I dare fay games with your money 
as:if it were his own. There is, indeed, one 

cy 0064 505 I do not think you would like 

| though 1 proteſt I hardly know why 
5 however, tis as well let alone.“ 
Cecilia inſiſted upon hearing what he 
meant, and, after ſome heſitation, he hinted 
that there were means, by which, with very 
Attle inconvenience, ſhe might. borrow the 
money. 

Cecilia, with that horror natural to all un- 

pPractiſed minds at the firſt idea of con- 
tracting a voluntary debt, ſtarted at this 
ſuggeſtion, and ſeemed very ill diſpoſed to 
liſten to it. Mr. Harrel, perceiving her re- 
pugnance, turned to Mr. Arnott, and ſaid, 
« Well, my good brother, I hardly know 
how to ſuffer you to ſell out at ſuch a loſs, 
but yet, my preſent neceſſity is ſo ur- 
gent * 
WDon't mention it,“ cried Mr. Arnott; 
J am very ſorry I let you know it; be cer- 


tain however, that while I have any thing -, 
it is yours and my ſiſter's.” , 
The two gentlemen were then retiring to- 
gether ; but Cecilia, ſhocked for Mr. F Ar 
nott, though vnmoved by Mr. Harrel, 3 
Gon them - to enquire what was the way by 7 
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which it Was meant ſhe could borrow the 
money? | 

Mr. Harrel emed averſe to geen but 
he would not be refuſed; and then he men- 
tioned a Jew, of whoſe honeſty he had made 
undoubted trial, and who; as ſhe was ſo 
near being of age, would accept very tri- 
fling intereſt for whatever the n like to 
take up. 512 

The heart of Cecilia recoiled at hi very: 
mention of a Few, and taking up money upon 
intereſt ; but, impelled ſtrongly by her own 
generoſity to emulate that of Mr. Arnott, | 
the agreed, after ſome. heſication, to have re- w 
courſe to this method 

Mr. Harrel then made ſome Gar 4 : 
and Mr, Arnott proteſted he had a thouſand. 
times rather ſell. out at any diſcount, tha 
3 conſent to her taking ſuch a meaſure ; but, 
when her firſt reluctance was conquered; all 4 
that he urged ſerved but to ſnew his wort i? 
gneſs in a ſtronger light, and only encreaſd 
ber deſire of ſaving him - from ſuch Tegan T5, 

impoſition. 25 
Her total ignorance in what manner tod 
tranſact this bulineſs, made her next Put it 
\'F wholly into the hands of Mr. Harrel, whom 
me begged to take up 600 J. upon ſuch © 
terms as he thought equitable, and to which, 
whatever _ might be, The” Wachen ſign her 55 
3 ame. 1 | | — 1 
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He ſeemed ſomewhat ſurpriſed at the ſum, 
but without any queſtion or objection under- 
took the commiſſion ; and Cecilia would not 
leſſen it, becauſe unwilling to do more for the 
ſecurity of the luxurious Mr. Harrel, than for 
the dliſtreſſes of the laborious Hills. 

Nothing could be more ſpeedy than the 
execution of this affair: Mr. Harrel was di- 
ligent and expert, the whole was ſettled that 
morning, and, giving to the Jew her bond 
for the payment at the intereſt he required, 
the put into the hands of Mr. Harrel 3 50 J. 
for which he gave his receipt, and ſhe kept 
the reſt tor her own purpoſes. 

She intended the morning after this tranſ- - 
action to ſettle her account with the bookſeller. 
When ſhe went into the parlour to breakfaſt, 
ſhe was ſomewhat ſurpriſed to ſee Mr. Harrel 
ſeated there, in earnelt diſcourſe with his wife, 
Fearful of interrupting a tete-A-tete ſo uncom- 
mon, ſhe would have retired ; but Mr. Har- 
rel, calling after her, ſaid, © O pray come in! 
I am only telling Priſcilla a piece of my uſual 
i luck. You muſt know I happen to be in 
immediate want of 2007. though only for 
three or four days, and I ſent to order honeſt 
old Aaron to come hither directly with the 
money; but it ſo happens that he went out of 
town the moment he had done with us yeſter- 
day, and will not be back again this week. 
Now 1 don't believe chere is another Jew in 

| the 
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che kingdom who will let me have money | 
upon the ſame terms: they are ſuch notorious 
raſcals, that I hate the OM thought of em- 
ploying them. 

Cecilia, who could not but underſtand 
what this meant, was too much diſpleaſed 
both by his extravagance and his indelicacy, 
to feel at all inclined to change the deſtination 
of the money ſhe had juſt received; and 
therefore coolly agreed that it was unfortu- 
nate, but added nothing more. | 

« O, it is provoking indeed,” cried he, 
ce for the extra-intereſt I muſt pay one of 
thoſe extortioners Is abſolutely ſo much mo- 
ney thrown away.“ 

Cecilia, ſtill without noticing - chaſe; hints, 
began her breakfaſt, Mr. Harrel then ſaid 
he would take his A with them ; and, while 
he was buttering ſome dry toaſt, exclaimed, 
as if from ſudden recolleCtion, © O Lord, 
now [| think of it, I believe, MiſBeverley, 5 
you can lend me this money yourſelf for a 
day or two. The moment old Aaron comes 
to town, I will pay you.“ 

Cecilia, whoſe generoſity, however exten- 
ſive, was neither thoughtleſs nor indiſcrimi- 
nate, found ſomething ſo repulſive in this 
groſs procedure, that inſtead of aſſenting to 
his requeſt with her uſual alacrity, ſhe an- 
ſwered very gravely, that the money ſhe had 
| Juſt received was already appropriated to a 
5 : A 4 LE oe parti- 
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1 CE CILIA. 
particular purpoſe, and ſhe knew not how to 
defer making uſe of it. | 
Mr. Harrel was extremely chagrined by. 

this reply, which was by no means what he 
expected; but, toſſing down a diſh of tea, 
he began humming an air, and ſoon recover- 
ed his uſual unconcern. ; 

In a few minutes, ringing by bell, he de- 
fired a ſervant to go to Mr. Zackery, and in- 
form him, that he wanted to ſpeak with him 

immediately. 

And now,” faid he, with a look in 
which vexation ſcemed ſtruggling with care- 
leſſneſs, © the thing is done! I don't like, 
indeed, to get into ſuch hands, for tis hard 
ever to get out of them, when once one be- 
Sins, — and hitherto J have kept pretty clear. 
But there is no help for it Mr. Arnott can- 
not juſt now aſſiſt me — and ſo the thing muſt 
take its courſe, Priſcilla, why do: you look 
fo grave?” _ 

.. „I am thinking how unlucky it 1s my 
Brother ſhould happen to be unable to lend 
you this money.“ 

« O, don't think about it; I ſhall get rid 
of the man very ſcon, I dare fay ; I ſhall pay 
him off in a very few days—I hope 8 at 
leaſt——1 am ſure I mean it.? 

Cecilia now orew a little diſturbed ; ſhe 
looked at Mrs. Harrel, who ſeemed alſo 
uneaſy, and then, with ſome heſitation, ſaid, _ 
; * 9 


CECIL kA- : 
% Have you really never, I employed this 
man before??? ' 

Never in my life: never any but old 
Aaron. I dread the whole race; I have a 
ſort of ſuperſtitious notion that if once I get 
into their clutches, I ſhall never be my own' 
man again; and that induced me to beg 
your aſſiſtance. However, tis no great 
matter.” _ 

She then began to waver ; ; he paced there | 
might be future miſchief as well as preſent 
inconvenience, in his applying to new uſurers, 
and knowing ſhe had now the power to pre- 
vent him, thought herſelf half cruel in re- 
fuſing to exert it. She wiſhed to conſult Mr. 
Monckton, but found it neceſſary to take 
her meaſures immediately, as the Jew was 
already ſent for, ang*muſt in a few moments 
be either employed or diſcarded. 

Much perplext how to act, haben a de- 
fire of doing good, ahd a fear of encouraging 
evil, ſhe weighed each fide haſtily, but while 
ſtill uncertain, which ought to preponderate, 
her kindneſs for Mrs. Harrel intertered, and, 
in the hope of reſcuing her huſband from 
further bad practices, ſhe ſaid ſhe would 
poſtpone her own buſineſs for the few days 
he mentioned, rather than ſee him compelled 
to open any new. account with ſo dangerous 
a ſet of men. 

He thanked her in his a. negligent 
manner, and accepting the 200 J. gaye her 
1 | his 
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h's receipt for it, and a promiſe ſhe ſhould be 
paid in a week. 

Mrs. Harrel, however, ſeemed more grate- 
fol, and with many embraces ſpoke her ſenſe 
of this friendly good- nature. Cecilia, happy 
from believing The had revived in her ſome 
ſpark of ſenſibility, determined to avail her- 

elf of ſo favourable a ſymptom, and enter 
at once upon the diſagreeable taſk ſhe had fer 
herſelf, of repreſenting to her the danger of 
her preſent ſituation. | 

As ſoon, therefore, as breakfaſt was PRE 
* Mr. Arnott, who came in before it was 
over, was gone, with a view to excite her 
attention by raiſing her curioſity, ſhe begged 
the favour of a private conference in her 
own room, _ matters of ſome impor- 
_ tance. 

She began with hoping: that the friendſhip 
in which they had ſo long lived would make 
her pardon the liberty ſhe was going to take, 
and which nothing leſs than their former in- 
timacy, joined to ſtrong apprehenſions for 
her future welfare, could authoriſe : But Oh 
Priſcilla'!”” ſhe continued, with open eyes 
to ſee your danger, yet not warn you of it, 
would be a reſerve treacherous in A friend, , 
and cruel even in a fellow- creature.“ | 

What danger?“ cried Mrs. Harrel, much 
alarmed, „do- you think me W: r a I look 
 conſumprive? Zh 
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CECEHE Pr --:: 11 
« Yes, conſumptive indeed] ſaid Cecilia, 
© but not, I hope, in your conſtitution.” 
And then, with all the tenderneſs in her 
power, ſhe came to the point, and conjurgg. 
her without delay to retrench her expences, 
and change her thoughtleſs way of life for 
one more canſiderate and domeſtic. 
Mrs. Harrel, with much ſimplicity, affured 
her ſhe did nothing but what every body elſe did, 
and that it was quite impoſſible for her to 
appear in the world in any other manner. 

But how are you to appear hereafter ?” 
cried Cecilia, “ if now you live beyond your 
Income, you muſt donſider that, in time, 
your income by ſuch depredations will be 
exhauſted,” “ LN 

But I declare to you,” anſwered Mrs. 
Harrel, © I never run in debt for more than 
half a year, for as ſoon as I receive my own 
money, I generally pay it away every filling 


and fo borrow what I want till Pay. day comes | 


round again,” 


ce And that,” ſaid Cecilia, ce ſeems a me- 


thod expreſsly deviſed for keeping you eter- 


nally comfortleſs : pardon me, however, for 


ſpeaking ſo openly, but I fear Mr. Harrel 


himſelf muſt be even {till leſs attentive and 


accurate in his affairs, or he could not-ſo fre- 


quently be embarraſſed. And what is to be 
the reſult? look bur, my deat Priſcilla, a 
| little forward, and you will tremble at he 
Proſpect before R 
&# 508 Mrs, 
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Mrs. Harrel ſeemed frightened at - this 
ſpeech, and begged to know what ſhe would 
have them do ? 

: Cecilia then, with equal wiſdom _and 
fflendlineſs, propoſed a general reform in 
the houſhold, the public and private ex- 
pences of both : ſhe adviſed that a ſtrict 
examination might be made into the ſtate 
of their affairs; that all their bills ſnould 
be called in, and faithfully paid; and that 

an entire new plan of life ſnould be adopt- 

1 ed, according to the ſituation of their for- 
tune and income when cleared of all incum- 

5 brances. ; 

* 8 Lord, my dear!“ exclaimed Mrs. Har- 

ö rel, with a look of aſtoniſhment, « why Mr. 

Harrel would no more do all this than fly! 

If I was only to make ſuch a propoſal, I dare 
lay he would laugh in my face.“ 

« And why 5 

« Why At becauſe it would , ſeem 
ſuch an dd thing it's what nobody thinks 
of though I am fure I am very much ob- 
liged to you for mentioning it.— Shall we go 
down ſtairs: ? think I heard ſomebody come 
in.“ 

ce No matter Who comes ins faid Cecilia, 

cc Tels for a moment upon my propoſal, 

and,, atleaſt, if you diſapprove it, Tuggeſt 
ſomething 4 more eligible.” 

O, It's a. very good, propoſal, that I: 

er faid Mrs, Harrel, looking very 
5 weary, 
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weary, © but only the Wing! 1s, it s quite im- 
pie . 

« Why ſo? why 1 is it impoſſible EF, 

« Why becauſe—dear, [ don' ü know but. 
I am ſure it is.. 

« But what is your reaſon ?.. What makes 
you ſure of it ?” 

Lord, I can't tell - but 1 know it is 
becauſe I am very certain . 

Argument ſuch as this, though extremely 
fatiguing to the underſtanding of Cecilia, had 
yet no power to blunt ber pur peſe: the warmly , 
expoſtulated againſt the weakneſs of her de- 
fence, ſtrongly repreſented the imprudence of. 
her conduct, and exhorted her by every tie of 
juſtice, honour and diſcretion, to ſet about a 
reformation. 

« Why what can I do?” cried Mrs. Har- 0 
rel, impatiently, „one muſt live a little like 
other people. You would not have me be 
ſtared at, I ſuppoſe; and I am ſure I don K 


know what 1 do, that every body elſe does. 


not do too.” . 

« But were it not better, "aid Cecilia, | 
with more energy, to think leſs of other 
People, and more of yourſelf? to conſult your 


own fortune, and your own ſituation in life, 
inſtead of being blindly. guided by thoſe of 


other people ? If 1 2 Bp other people would be 
reſponſible for your loſes, . or the diminu- 


tion of your wealth, and for the diſorder of * 


1 affairs, then might ) you rationally make- 
their 
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tteir way of life the example of yours: hut 
you cannot flatter yourſelf ſuch will be the 
caſe : you know better; your loſſes, your 
diminiſhed fortune, your embarraſſed cir- 

cumſtances wall be all your own! pitied, per- 
haps, by ſome, but blamed oy more, and 
aſſiſted by none!“ 

e Good Lord, Miſs Beverley jy cried Mrs. 
Harrel, ſtarting, © you talk juſt as if we were 
ruined !” 8 2 

mean not that,” replied Cecilia, won | 
I would fain, by pointing out your danger, 

4 F np with you to prevent in time ſo dread- 

bl a cataftrophe.” 
Ms. Harrel, more affronted than alarmed, 
heard this anſwer with much diſpleaſure, and 
after a ſullen heſitation, peeviſhly ſaid, © 1 
mult own I don't take it very kind of you to 
ſay ſuch frightful things to me: I am ſure we 
only live like the reſt of the world, and I 
don't ſee why a man of Mr. Harrel's fortune 
> ſhould hve any worſe. ' As to his having 
now and then a little debt or two, it is no- 
thing but what every body elſe has. You 
only think it ſo odd, becauſe you a'n't uſed 
to it: but you are quite miſtaken if you ſup- 
poſe he does not mean to pay, for he told 
me this morning, that as ſoon as ever he re- 
ceives his rents, he intends to diſcharge every 
bill he has in the world.“. 
J am very glad to hear it,“ ahſwered 
. te and 1 heartily wiſh: he may have 
; the 
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the reſolution to adhere to his purpoſe.  T 

feared you would think me 1mpertinent, but 
you do worſe in believing me unkind: friend- 
ſhip and good-will could alone have induced 

me to hazard what I have faid to you. I 

muſt, however, have done; though I cannot 

forbear adding, that I hope what has already 

paſſed will ſometimes recur to you. 

They then ſeparated; Mrs. Harrel half 
angry at remonſtrances ſhe thought only 
cenſorious ; and Cecilia offended at her pet- 
tiſnneſs and folly, though grieved at her 
blindneſs. 

She was ſoon, however, recompenſed for 
this vexation by a viſit from Mrs. Delvile, 
who, finding her alone, fat with her ſome 
time, and by her ſpirit, underſtanding and 4 
elegance, diflipated all her chagrin. 

From another circumſtance, alfo, ſhe re- 
ceived | much pleaſure, though a little per- 
plexity ; Mr. Arnott brought her word that 
Mr. Belfield, almoſt quite "well, had actual- 
ly left his lodgings, and was N into che 
country. | 

She now half faſpecticd that the account 
of his illneſs given her by young Delvile, 
was merely the effect of his curioſity to diſ. 
cover her ſentiments of him; yet when ſhe 4 
conſidered how foreign to bis character ap- 
peared every ſpecies of artifige, ſne excul- 
pated him from the deſign, and concluded I 
that the impatient ſpirit of Belfield had hur- 

ried 


huenſions for the Harrels, 
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ried him away, when really unfit for travel. 
ling. She had no means, however, to hear 
more of him now he had quitted the town, 
and therefore, though uneaſy, ſhe was com- 

pelled to be patient. 

In the evening ſhe had again a viſit from 
Mr. Monckton ; who, though he was now 
- acquainted how much the was at home, had 
the forbearance to avoid making frequent uſe 
of that knowledge, that his attendance might 
eſcape obſervation. | 

Cecilia, as uſual, ſpoke to 1 of all her 
affairs with the u: moſt openneſs : and as her 
mind was now.chiefly occupied by her appre- 
ſhe communicated. 
to him the extravagance of which they were 
guilty, and hinted at the diſtreſs that from, 
time to time it occaſioned ; but the aſſiſtance 
ſhe had afforded them her own delicaey pre- 
vented her mentioning. 

Mr. Monckton ſcrupled not from this den 
count inſtantly to pronounce Harrel a ruined 
nan; and thinking Cecilia, from her con- 
nection with him, in much danger of being, 
involved in his future difficulties, he moſt 
earneſtly exhorted her to ſuffer no induce- 
ment to prevail with her to advance him any, 
money, confidently affirming ſhe would have, 


2 little chance of being ever repaid., | 


Cecilia liſtened to this charge with much . 


alarm, but readily promiſed future circum- 


9 She confeſſed to him 6 con- 
| ference 
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-ference ſhe had had in the morning with 
Mrs. Harrel, and after lamenting her deter- 
mined neglect of her affairs, ſhe added, © I 
cannot but own that my eſteem for her, even 
more than my affection, has leſſened almoſt 
every day ſince I have been in her houſe; 
but this morning, when J ventured to ſpeak 
to her with earneſtneſs, I found her powers 
of reaſoning ſo weak, and her infatuation to 
luxury and expence ſo ſtrong, that I have 
ever ſince felt aſhamed of my own want of 
. diſcernment, 1n having formeriy ſelected her 
for my friend.” | 
« When you gave her that title,” faid „ 
Mr. Monckton, & you had little choice in 
your power; her ſweetneſs and good nature 
_ attracted you; childhood is never. troubled 3 
with foreſight, and youth is ſeldom difficult: 
ſhe was lively and pleaſing, you were gene 
rous and affectionate; your acquaintance 
with her was formed while you were yet too 
young to know your own worth; your. fond- 
neſs of her orew from habit; and before the 
inferiority of -her parts had weakened your 
regard, by offending your judgment, her - 
early marriage ſeparated you from her en- 
tirely. But now you meet again, the ſcene is 
altered ; three years of abſence ſpent in the 
cultivation of an underſtanding naturally of 2 
the firſt order, by encreaſing your wiſdom, 
has made you more faſtidious; while the 
lame time ſpent by her | in mere idleneſs and 
ſhew, 


ſhew, * hurt her diſpoſition, without ad- 
ding to her knowledge, and robbed her of 
her natural excellencics, without enriching 
her with acquired ones. You ſee her now 
with impartiality, for you ſee her almoſt as a 
ſtranger, and all thoſe deficiencies which re- 
tirement and inexperience had formerly con- 
cealed, her vanity, and her ſuperficial ac- 
quaintance with the world, have now ren- 
dered glaring.. But folly weakens all bands; 
remember, there fore, if you would form a 
ſolid friendſhip, to conſult not only the heart 
but the head, not only the temper, but the 
underſtanding.” | 

Mell, then,” faid Cecilia, © at leaſt 1 it 
muſt be confeſſed I have Judicially choſen 
7 0 jo» | 
* od TRE indeed, done me the higheſt 
honour,” he anſwered. 
They then talked of Belfield; and Mr. 
Monckton confirmed the account of Mr. 
Arnott, that he had left London in good 
health. After which, he enquired if ſhe had 
ſeen any ching more of the Delviles? 
* Tos.” nd Cecilia, « Mrs. Delvile called 
upon me this morning. She is a delightful 
woman; I am ſorry you know 1 not enough 
to do her juſtice.” 

« Is the civil to you?“ 

„% Civil? ſhe is all kindneſs!” 

Then depend upon it ſhe has ſomething 
m view: whenever that is not the caſe, the is 
all 
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all infolence. And Mr. Delvile—pray what 
do you think of him?” 

„ O, I think him inſufferable! and I can- 
not ſufficiently thank you for that timely cau- 
tion which prevented my change of habita- 
tion. I would not live under the ſame roof 
with him for the world! * 


« Well, and do you not now begin a_ to 
ſee the ſon properly?“ 
Properly? I don't underſtand you.” 

« Why as the very ſon of ſuch Pens, N 
haughty and impertinent.” 
e No, indeed; he has not the (malleſt re- 
ſemblance of his father, and if he reſembles 
his mother, it is only what every one muſt 
wiſh who impartally ſees her.“ | | 

« You know not that family. But how, 
indeed, ſhould you, when they are In a 
combination to prevent your getting that 
knowledge? They have all their deſigns upon 
you, and if you are not carefully upon your 
guard, you will be the dupe to them.” 
What can you poſſibly mean?? 
Nothing but what every body elſe muſt 
immediately ſee; they have a great ſhare of 
pride, and a ſmall one of wealth; you ſeem 
by fortune to be flung in their way, and 
doubtleſs they mean not to neglect ſo in- 
viting an opportunity of EN their 
eſtates.“ 

“Indeed you are miſtaken; I] am certain 
they have no ſuch intention: on the cy 5; 
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they all even teaſingly perſiſt in thinking me 
already engaged elſcwhere. 

She then gave him a hiſtory of their 2 


veral ſuſpicions. The impertinence of re- 
port,” ſhe added, “has ſo much convinced 


20 


them that Sir Robert Floyer and Mr. Bel- 


field fought merely as rivals, that I can only 
clear myſelf of partiality for one cf them, - to 


have it inſtantly concluded I feel it for the 


other. And, far from ſeeming hurt that 1 
appear to be diſpoſed of, Mr. Delvile openly 
ſeconds the pretenſtons of Sir Robert, and his 
ſon officially perſuades me that I am already 
Mr. Belvield's.” 
5:0 "nicks, nothing 8 tricks to diſcover 
your real ſituation.” 

He then gave her ſome general cautions 
to be upon her guard againſt their artiſices, 
and changing the ſubject, talked, for the 


zeſt of his viſit, upon matters of general. 
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CEc: ILTA now for heat a "ſortidighi paſſed 


her time without incident: the His 


continued their accuſtomed diſſipation ; Sir 
Robert Floyer, without even ſeeking a pri- 
vate conference, perſevered in his attentions; 
and Mr. Arnott, though ftill ſilent and hum- 
ble, ſeemed only to live by the pleaſure of be- 
holding her. She ſpent two whole days with 


Mrs. Pelvile, both of which ſerved to con- 


firm her admiration of that lady and of her 


ſen; and ſhe joined the parties of the Har- 


rels, or ſtayed quietly at home, according to 


her ſpirits and inclinations : while ſhe was vi- 


fired by Mr. Monckton often enough to fa- 
tisfy him with her proceedings, yet too ſel- 
dom to betray either to herſelf or to the 
world any ſuſpicion of his deſigns. 

Her 200/. however, which was to have 
been returned at the end of the firſt week, 
though a fortnight had now elapſed, had not 


even been mentioned: ſhe began to grow 


very impatient; but not knowing what courſe 
to purſue, and wanting courage to remind 


Mr. Harrel of his promiſe, ſhe ſtil waited 


the 8 of it without ſpeaking. 
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At this time, preparations were making in 
the family for removing to Violet Bank to 
ſpend the Eaſter holidays: but Cecilia, who 
was too much -grie ved at ſuch perpetual en- 
creaſe of unneceſſary expences to have any 
enjoyment in new proſpects of entertainment, 
| had at preſent ſome buſineſs of her own which 
gave her full employment. 

The poor carpenter, whoſe family ſhe had 
taken under her protection, was juſt dead, 
and, as ſoon as the laſt duties had been paid 
him, ſhe ſent for his widow, and after trying 
to conſole her for the loſs ſhe had ſuffered, 
aſſured her ſhe was immediately ready to 
fulfil the engagement into which ſhe had en- 
tered, of aſſiſting her to undertake ſome 
better method of procuring a livelihood; and 
therefore defired to know in what manner ſhe 
could ſerve her, and what ſhe thought herſelf. 
able to do. 

The good woman, pouring forth thanks. 
and praiſes innumerable, anſwered that ſhe 
had a Couſin, who had offered, for a certain 
premium, to take her into partnerſhip in a 
ſmall haberdaſher's ſhop. © But then, ma- 
dam,“ continued ſhe, © it's quite morally 
impoſſible I ſhould raiſe ſuch a ſum, or elſe, 

to be ſure, ſuch a ſhop as that, now I am 
grown ſo poorly, would be quite a heaven 
upon earth to me: for my ſtrength, madam, 
is almoſt all gone away, and when I do any 
hard work, it's quite a piteous fight to ſee 
xX e 


ACTIN -" 
me, fo I am all in a tremble after 1 it, juſt as 
if J had an ague, and yet all the time my 
hands, madam, "will be burning like a coal!” 

« You have indeed been overworked,” 
ſaid Cecilia, “ and it is high time your fecble 
frame ſhould have ſome reſt. What is the 
ſum your Couſin demands?“ 

« O madam, more than I ſhould be able 
to get together in all my life! for earn what 
1 will, it goes as faſt as it comes, becauſe 
there's many mouths, and ſmall pay, and 
two of the little ones that can't help at all; 
—and there's no Billy, madam, to work for 
us now?” 

« But tell me what is the ſum?” 

Sixty pound, madam.” 

e You ſhall have it!” cried the generous 
Cecilia, 1 the ſituation will make you 
happy, I will give it you myſelf.” 

The poor woman wept her thanks, and 
was long before ſhe could ſufficiently com- 
poſe herſelf to anſwer the further queſtions. 
of Cecilia, who next enquired what could be 
done with the children? Mrs. Hill, how- 
ever, hitherto hopeleſs of. ſuch a proviſion 
for herſelf, had for them formed no plan. 
She told her, therefare, to go to her couſi 
and conſult upon this ſubject, as well as to 
make preparations for her own removal. 

The arrangement of this buſineſs now be- 
came her favourite occu pation. She went 
herſelf to the _ which was a very ſmall _ 
one 


— 
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one in Fetter-lane, and ſpoke with Mrs. 
Roberts, the couſin; who agreed to take the 
eldeſt girl, now ſixteen years of age, by way 
of helper; but ſaid ſhe had room for no 
other: however, upon Cecilia's offering to 
raiſe the premium, ſhe conſented that the 
two little children ſhould alſo live in the 
houſe, where they might be under the care of 
their mother and ſiſter. 
| There were ſtill two others to be diſpoſed 
of; but as no immediate method of pro- 
viding for them occurred to Cecilia, ſhe de- 
termined, for the preſent, to place them in 
| ſome cheap School, where they might be 
taught plain work, which could not but 
prove a uſeful qualification for whatever ſort 
of buſineſs they might hereafter attempt. 

Her plan was to beſtow upon Mrs. Hill 
and her children 1001. by way of putting 
them all into a decent way of living; and 
then, from time to time, to make them ſuch. 
ſmall preſents as their future exigencies or | 
changes of ſituation might require. | 
No, therefore, payment from Mr. Har- 
rel became immediately neceſſary, for ſhe 
had only 501. of the 600/. ſhe had taken up 
in her own poſſeſſion, and her cuſtomary al- 
lowance was already ſo appropriated that 
ſhe could make from it no conſiderable de- | 
duction. / 

There is 2 in the fight of labo - 


rious indigence ſo affecting and ſo reſpec- | 
HERS | table, 
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table, that it renders diſſipation peculiarly 


contemptible, and doubles the odium of ex- 
travagance; every time Cecilia ſaw this poor 
family, her averſion to the conduct and the 
principles of Mr. Harrel encreaſed, while 
her delicacy of ſhocking or ſhaming him di- 
miniſhed, and ſhe ſoon acquired for them 
what ſhe had failed to acquire for herſelf, the 
ſpirit and reſolution to claim her debt. 

One morning, therefore, as he was quit- 
ting the breakfaſt-room, ſhe haſtily aroſe, 
and following, begged to have a moment's 


diſcourſe with him. They went together to 


the library, and after ſome apologies, and 
much heſitation, ſhe told him ſhe fancied he 
had forgotten the 200% which the had lent 
him. 

« The 1804 Toure” he's 5 0, ay, true! 
I proteſt it had eſcaped me. Well, but 
you don't want it immediately ?” „ 

cc Indeed I do, if you can conveniently 
ſpare it. | 

« O yes, certainly! — 8 the leaſt 
— now I think of it it's 
extremely u y, but really juſt at this 


time why did nor you put me in mind of it 
before? 


ce I hoped you would have remembered ir it 1 5 


2 


yourſelf ? LY 0 . 
41 could have paid you t dad 0 
extremely well; however, you ſhalt. on” 
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pend upon, and a day or two can make no 
great difference to you.“ 
He then wiſhed her good morning, and 
left her. 

Cecilia, very much provoked, regretted 
that ſhe had ever lent it at all, and deter- 
| mined for the future ſtrictly to follow the ad- 


vice of Mr. Monckton in truſting him no | 


more. 

Two or three days paſſed on, but Rill n no 
notice was taken either of the payment or 
of the debt. She then reſolved to renew her 
application, and be more ſerious and more 
urgent with him; but ſhe found, to her 
utter ſurpriſe, this was not in her power, 
and that though ſhe lived under the ſame 
roof with him, ſhe had no opportunity to 
enforce her claim. Mr. Harrel, whenever 
ſhe deſired to ſpeak with him, proteſted he 
was ſo much hurried he had not a moment 
to ſpare: and even when, tired of his ex- 
cuſes, ſhe purſued him out of the room, he 
only quickened his ſpeed, ſmiling, however, 
and bowing, and calling out *I am vaſtly 
ſorry, but! am ſo late now I cannot ſtop an 
Inſtant; however, as ſoon as I come back, 
1 ſhall be wholly at your command.” 

When he came back, however, Sir Ro- 
bert Floyer, or ſome other gentleman, was 
ſure to be with him, and the difficulties of 
obtaining an audience were fure to be en- 
creaſed, And by this method, which he 

_ conſtantly 
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conſtantly practiſed, of avoiding any private 
converſation, he fruſtrated all her ſchemes of 
| remonſtrating upon his delay, ſince her re- 
ſentment, however great, could never urge 
her to the indelicacy of dunning him in pre- 
ſence of a third perſon. 

She was now much perplexed herſelf how 
to put into execution her plan for the Hills: 
ſhe knew it would be as vain to apply for 
| money to Mr. Briggs, as for payment to 
Mr. Harrel. Her word, however, had been 
given, and her word ſhe held facred: ſhe 
refolved, therefore, for the preſent, to be= 
ſtow upon them the gol. ſhe ſtill retained, 
and, if the reſt ſhould be neceſſary before 
ſhe became of age, to ſpare it, however in- 
| conveniently, from her private allowance, 
which, by the will of her uncle, was 500 J. 
4 year, 2504. of which Mr. Harrel received 
for her board and accommodations. 

Having ſettled this matter in her own 
mind, ſhe went to the lodging of Mrs. Hill, 
in order to conclude the affair. She found 
her and all her children, except the young- 
eit, hard at work, and their honeſt induſtry 
lo much ſtrengthened her compaſſion, that 
| her wiſhes for ſerving them grew every in- 
ſtant more liberal. ; | 
Mrs. Hill readily undertook to make her 
| couſin accept half the premium for the pre- 

ſent, which would ſuffice to fix her, with 
three of her children, in the ſhop: Cecilia 
| B 2 then 
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then went with her to Fetter- lane, and there 
drawing up herſelf an agreement for their 
entering into partnerſhip, ſhe made each of 
them : ſign it, and take a copy, and kept a 
third in her own poſſeſſion : after which, ſhe 


gave a promiſſory note to Mrs. Roberts for 
the reſt of the money. 


She preſented Mrs. Hill, alſo, with 101 
to clothe them all decently, and enable her 
to ſend two of the children to ſchool; and 


aſſured her that ſhe would herſelf pay for 


their board and inſtruction, till ſhe ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed in her buſineſs, and have n 
to ſave money for that purpoſe. 

She then put herſelf into a chair to return 


home, followed by the prayers and e 


of the whole family. 


"© -H 4 5-1 
AN ADVENTURE. 


EVER had the heart of Cecilia felt 

ſo light, ſo gay, ſo glowing, as after the 
tranſaction of this affair: her life had never 
appeared to her ſo important, nor her wealth | 


ſo valuable. To fee five helpleſs children 


provided | 
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provided for by herſelf, reſcued from the 


extremes of penury and wretchedneſs, aad 
put in a way to become uſeful ro ſociety, and 
comfortable to themſelves; to behold their 
| feeble mother, ſnatched from the hardſhip 
of that labour which, over-powering her 
ſtrength, had almoſt deſtroyed her exiſtence, 
now placed in a ſituation where a competent 
maintenance might be earned without fatigue, 
and the remnant of her days pals in caſy em- 
ployment — to view ſuch ſights, and have 
power to ſay * Theſe deeds are mine! what, to 
a diſpoſition fraught with tenderneſs and be- 
nevolence, could give purer ſelf-applauſe, or 
more exquiſite ſatisfaction ? | 
Such were the pleaſures which regaled the 
reflections of Cecilia, when, in her way home, 
having got out of her chair to walk through 
the upper part of Oxford Street, ſhe was ſud- 
denly met by the old gentleman whoſe em- 
phatical addreſſes to her had ſo much excited 
her aſtoniſhment. _ EE 2 
He was paſling quick on, but ſtopping the 
moment he perceived her, he ſternly called 
out, © Are you proud? are you callous? are 
| you hard of heart fo ſoon?” 


« Put me, if you pleaſe, to ſome trial!“ 
cried Cecilia, with the virtuous courage of a 
ſelf acquitting conſcience, — SE 
e alieady have!” returned he, indig- 
= nantly, and already I have found you 
faulty!“ 5 Wu 
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« I am ſorry to hear it,” ſaid the amazed 
Cecilia; © but at leaſt 1 hope you will tell 
me in what?“ 

« You refuſed me admittance,” he an- 
ſwered, © yet I was your friend, yet I was 
willing to prolong the term of your genuine 

tranquillity ! 1 pointed out to you a method 

of preſerving peace with your own ſoul; I 
came to you 1n behalf of the poor, and in- 
ſtructed you how to merit their prayers; you 
heard me, you were ſuſceptible, you com- 
plied! I meant to have repeated the leflon, 
to have turned your whole heart to com- 
paſſion, and to have taught you the ſad duties 
of {ympathiſing humanity, For this pur- 
poſe I called again, but again I was not ad. 
mitted! Short was the period of my abſence, | 
yet long enough for the completion of your 
downfall!” 

© Good heaven,” en Cecilia, c how 
dreadful is this language! when have you 
called, Sir? I never heard you had been at 
the houſe, Far from refuſing you admittance, 
I wiſhed to ſee you.” 

« Indeed?“ cried he, with ſome ſoftneſs, 
ie and are you, in truth, not proud? not cal- 


lous ? not hard of heart? Follow me, then, | 


and viſit the humble and the poor, follow 
me, and give comfort to the fallen and de- 
jected % 

At this invitation, however deſirous to 


no good, Cecilia ſtarted ; ; the ſtrangeneſs of 
| rhe | 
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the inviter, his flightineſs, his authoritative 
manner, and the uncertainty whither or to 
whom he might carry her, made her fearful 
of proceeding : yet a benevolent curioſity to 
ſee as well as ſerve the objects of his recom- 
mendation, joined to the eagerneſs of youth- 
ful integrity to clear her own character from 
the aſperſion of hard-heartedneſs, ſoon con- 
quered her irreſolution, and, making a ſign 
to her ſervant to keep near her, ſhe followed | 
as her conductor led. 

He went on ſilently an ſolemnly till he 


came to Swallow ſtrect, then turning into it,, 


he ſtopt at a ſmall and mean-looking houſe, 
knocked at the door, and without aſking any 
queſtion of the man who opened it, beckoned 
her to come after him, and haſtened up ſome 


narrow winding ſtairs. 


Cecilia again heſitated ; but when ſhe re- 
collected that this old man, though little 
known, was frequently ſeen, and though with 
few people acquainted, was by many per- 
ſonally recognized, ſhe thought it impoſſible 
he could mean her any injury. She ordered 
her ſervant, however, to come in, and bid 
him keep walking up and down the ſtairs till 
ſhe returned to him. And then ſhe obeyed 
the directions of her guide. 

He proceeded till he came to the ſecond 
floor, then, again beckoning her to follow 
him, he opened a door, and entered a fall 
and very meanly furniſhed apartment. 
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And here, to her infinite aſtoniſhment, ſhe 
perceived, employed in waſhing ſome china, 
a very lovely young woman, gentcely dreſſed, 
and appearing hardly ſeventeen years of age. 
The moment they came in, with evident 
marks of confuſion, ſhe inſtantly gave over 
her work, haſtily putting the baſon ſhe was 
waſhing upon the table, and endeavouring to 
hide the towel with which the was wiping it, 
behind her chair. 
The old gentleman, advancing to her with 


quickneſs, ſaid, © How is he now? is he 
better ? will he live?” 


« Heaven forbid he ſhould not!” anſwered 


the young woman with emotion, bur, in- 
deed, he is no better!” 


« Look here,” ſaid he, pointing to CG cilia, 


« ] have brought you one who has power to 


ſerve you, and to relieve your diſtreſs: one 
who is rolling in affluence, a ſtranger to ill, 


a novice in che world ;— unſkilled in the mi- 


ſeries ſhe is yet to endure, unconſcious of the 
depravity into which ſhe is to link !—Receive 
her benefactions while yet ſhe is untainted, 
ſatisſied that while ſhe aids you, the 1 is bleſſing 
| herſelf?” | 

The young woman, bluſhing Py let 
ſaid, You ate very good to me, Sir, but 
there is no Occaſion— there is no need—[ 


have not any neceſſuy—l am far from being 


ſo very much in want.— | 
Poor ſimple ſoul!” interrupted the old 


man, 8 
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man, © and art thou aſhamed of poverty? 
| Guard, guard thyſelf from other ſhames, and 
the wealthieſt may envy thee ! Tell here thy 
ſtory, plainly, roundly, truly; abate nothing 
of thy indigence, repreſs nothing of her li- 
berality. The Poor, not impoveriſhed. by 
their own Guilt, are Equals of the Affluent, 
not enriched by their own Virtue. Come, 
then, and let me preſent ye to each other! 
young as ye both are, with many years and 
many ſorrows to encounter, lighten the bur- 
then of each other's cares, by the heart- 
ſoothing exchange of gratitude for benefi- 
cence!⸗ 

He then took a hand of ch and joining 
them between his own. © You,” hs continued, 
« y-ho though rich, are not hardened, and 
you, who though poor, are not debaſed, why 
ſhould ye not love, why ſhould ye not cherith 
each other? The afflictions of life are tedi- 
ous, its Joys are evaneſcent ; ye are now both 
young, and with little to enjoy, will find 


much to ſuffer. Ye are both, too, I believe, 


innocent Oh could ye always remain ſo! 


Cherubs were ye then, and the ſons of men 


might worſhip you! 

He ſtopt, checked by his own riſing emo- 
tion; but ſoon reſuming his uſual auſterity, 
0 Socks however, he continued, ef is not 
the condition of humanity; in pity, there- 
fore, to the evils ee over both, be 
kind to each other! 1 leave ou together, 
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and to your mutual tenderneſs I recommend 
you! 77 

Then, turning particularly to Cecilia, 
ce Diſdain not,” "he ſaid, © to conſole the 


depreſſed; look upon her without ſcorn, 
converſe with her without contempt: like | 


you, ſhe is an Orphan, though not, like you, | 


an Heireſs ;—like her you are fatherleſs, 
though not like her friendleſs! If ſhe 1s 
awaited by the temptations of adverſity, you, 
alſo, are ſurrounded by the corruptions of 
proſperity. Your fall is moſt probable, her's 
moſt excuſable ; —commiſerate her therefore 
now,—by and by ſhe may commiſerate you ?” 
And with theſe words he left the room. 

A total ſilence for ſome time ſucceeded his 
departure: Cecilia found it difficult to re- 
cover from the ſurpriſe into which ſne had 
been thrown ſufficiently for ſpeech; in fol- 
lowing her extraordinary director, her ima- 
gination had painted to her a ſcene ſuch as 
ſhe had fo lately quitted, and prepared her 
_ to behold ſome family in diſtreſs, ſome help- 


leſs creature in ſickneſs, or ſome children in 


want; but of theſe to ſee none, to meet but 
one perſon, and that one fair, young, and 
delicate, an introduction fo ſingular to an 
object ſo unthought of, deprived her of all 
power but that of ſhewing her amazement. - 

Mean while the young woman looked 
ſcarcely leſs ſurpriſed, and infinitely more 
embarraſſed, She ſurveyed her apartment 


with 
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with vexation, and her gueſt with confuſion ; & 
ſhe had liſtened to the exhortation of the old 
man with viſible uneaſineſs, and now he was 
| gone, ſeemed overwhelmed with ſhame and 
| chagrin. | 

Cecilia, who in abſerving theſe emotions 
felt both her curioſity and her compaſſion. 

encreaſe, preſſed her hand as ſhe parted with 
it, and, when a little recovered, ſaid, © You 
muſt. think this a ſtrange intruſion; but the. 
gentleman who brought me hither is perhaps, 
ſo well known to you, as to make his ſingu- 
larities plead with you their own apology.” 
„ No, indeed, madam,” ſhe anſwered baſh- 

fully, © he is very little Known to me; but 
he is very good, and very, deſirous to do me 
ſervice: - not but what I believe he thinks 
me much worſe off than I really am, for, I 
allure you, madam, whatever he has aid, E 
am not ill off, at all — hardly.“ 

The various doubts to her diſadvantage 
which had at firſt, from her uncommon 
ſituation, ariſen in the mind of Cecilia, this 
anxiety to diſguiſe, not diſplay her diſtreſs, 
conſiderably removed, ſince it cleared her 
of all ſuſpicion of ſeeking by artifice and im- 
poſition to play upon her feelings. 

With a gentleneſs, therefore, the moſt 
ſoothing, ſhe replied, © I ſhould by no means 
have broken in upon you. thus unexpectedly, 
if I had not concluded my conductor had 
ſome right to bring me. However, ſince we 

B 6 are 
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are actually met, let us remember his in- 


junétions, and endeavour not to part, till, 


by a mutual exchange of good-will, each has 
added a friend to the other.” 


« You are condeſcending indeed, ma- 
dam,” anſwered the young wornan, with. an 
air the moſt humble, © looking as you look, 
to talk of a friend when you come to ſuch a 
place as this! up two pair of ſtairs! no fur- 
niture ! no ſervant! every thing in ſuch diſ- 
order!—Indeed I wonder at Mr. Albany! he 
* ſhould not——but he thinks every body's 
affairs may be made public, and does not 

care what he tells, nor who hears him; — he 
knows not the pain he gives, nor the miſchief 
he may do.” 
I am very much concerned,” cried Ce- 
cilia, more and more ſurpriſed at all ſhe 
heard, © to find I have been thus inſtrumental 
to diſtreſſing you. I was ignorant whither 1 
was coming, and followed him, believe me, 
neither from curioſity nor inclination, but 
ſimply becauſe 1 knew not how to refuſe him. 
He is gone, however, and I will therefore re- 
lieve you by going too: but permit me to 
leave behind me a ſmall teſtimony that the 
intention of my ware was not mere im- 
| rtinence.“ 

She then took out her pure ; "oe the 
young woman, ſtarting back with a look of 
reſentful - mortification, exclaimed, © No, 


madam! you are quite miſtaken ; pray put 
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up your purſe; I am no beggar! Mr. Al- 
bany has miſrepreſented me, if he has told 
you I am.” 

Cecilia, mortified in her turn at this un- 
expected rejection of an offer ſhe had thought 
herſelf invited to make, ſtood ſome moments 
filent; and then ſaid; © I am far from mean- 
ing to offend you, and I ſincerely beg your 
pardon if I have miſunderſtood the charge 
Juſt now given to me.” 

6e [ have nothing to pardon, madam,” 
ſaid ſhe more calmly, « except, indeed, to 

Mr. Albany; and to him, tis of no uſe to 
be angry, for he minds not what I ſay; he 
is very good, but he is very ſtrange, for he 
thinks + in whole world made to live in com- 
mon, and that every one who is poor ſhould 
aſk, and every one who is rich ſhould give: 
he does not know that there are many who | 
would rather ſtarve.“ 


And are you,” ſaid Cecilia, half-ſmiling, | 
te of that number?” 25 
« No, indeed, madam l 1 have not ſo 
much greatneſs of mind. But thoſe to 
whom I belong have more fortitude and 
higher ſpirit. 1 with I could imitate them?“ 
Struck with the candour and fimplicity of 
| this ſpeech, Cecilia now felt a warm deſire 
to ſerve her, and taking her hand, faid, 
Forgive me; but though I ſee you'wiſh 
me gone, I know not how to leave you: re- 
8 therefore, the charge that * been 
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given to us both, and if you refuſe my aſ- 
ſiſtance one way, point out to me in what 
other I may offer it.” 

« You are very kind, madam,” ſhe an- 
ſwered, and I dare ſay you are very good; 
I am ſure you look fo at leaſt. But l want 
nothing ; I do very well, and I have hopes of 
doing better. Mr. Albany 1s too impatient. 
He knows, indeed, that I am not extremely 
rich, but he is much to blame if he ſup- 
poſes me therefore an object of charity, and 
thinks me ſo mean as to receive money from 
a ſtranger.” 

« I am truly ſorry,” cried Cecilia, &« for 

the error J have committed, but you muit 
ſuffer me to make my peace with you before 
we part; yet, till I am better known to you, 
I am fearful of propoſing terms. Perhaps 
vou will permit me to leave you my direc- 
tion, and do me the favour to call upon me 
yourſelf?“ 
c O no, madam! I * a ſick relation 
whom I cannot leave: and, indeed, if he 
were well, he would not like to have me 
make an r while I am in this 
place.“ | 
„ hope you are not his only nurſe? I 
am ſure you do not look able to bear ſuch 
fatigue. Has he a n ? Is he properly 
attended? | 

« No, madam ; he has n no | phyſician, and 
no — at all! T 

N cc And 
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ce And is it poſſible that in ſuch a ſituation 
| you can refuſe to be aſſiſted? Surely you 
| ſhould accept ſome help for him, if not for 
yourſelf.” 

« But what will that ſignify, when, if I 
do, he will not make uſe "of it? and when 
he had a thouſand and a thouſand times ra- 
ther die, than let any one know he is in 
want?“ 

« Take it, then, unknown to him; ſerve 
him without acquainting him you ſerve him. 
Surely you would not ſuffer him to periſh 
without aid?” 

« Heaven forbid ! But what can 2 do? 1 
am under his command, madam, not he under 
mine?“ 

* Is he your father Pardon my queſ- 
tion, but your youth ſeems much to want 
ſuch a protector.“ 

« No, madam, I have no father! I was 
happier when I had! He is my brother,” 

« And what 1s his illneſs of 

« A fever.” 

4A fever, and without a phyſician ! Are 
you ſure, too, it is not infectious?“ 

« O yes, too ſure!” 

Too ſure? how ſo?” | 
: . Becauſe I know too well the occaſion of 
it! 3» * 
* And what is the occaſion?” cried Ce. 
cilia, again taking her hand, © pray truſt | 
me; indeed you ſhall not repent your confi- 
1 dence. 


| 
_—_ - 


what is his name! 
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dence. Your reſerve hitherto has only raifed 
you in my eſteem, but do not carry it ſo far 
as to mortify me by a total CR of my 
good offices.” 

« Ah madam!” ſaid the young woman, 


fighing, © you ought to be good, I am fire, 


for you will draw all outof me by ſuch kind- 
neſs as this! the occaſion was a negletted 
wound, never properly healed.” 72 

« A wound? 1s he in the army?“ 

% No, — he was ſhot. through the lide 1 in a 
duel.” 


« In a duel?” exclaimed Cecilia, Cc ry 
„ 

« O that I muſt not tell you ! his name is 

a great ſecret now, while he is in this poor 

place, for I know he had almoſt rather never 


ſee the light again than have it known.“ 


“ Surely, ſurely,” cried Cecilia, with 
much emotion, -< he cannot—1I hope he can- 


not be Mr. Belfield ?” 


% Ah Heaven!” cried the young woman, 


ſcreaming, do you know him?“ 


Here, in mutual aſtoniſhment, they looked 
at each other. 

« You are then,” ſaid 5 6 cis Gfter 
of Mr. Belfield? and Mr. Belfield, is thus 


ſick, his wound is not yet healed, and he 


is without help!“ 
« And who, madam, Are you's 2 cr ied ſhe, 


1 on wow 1s it oe know him ?” 


2 | « Ah!” 
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t Ah!” exclaimed ſhe again, © I fear I 
kave done nothing but miſchief ! I know very 
well who you are now, madam ; but if my 
brother diſcovers that J have betrayed him, 
he will take it 9 unkind, and perhaps ne- 
ver forgive me. 

« Be not e cried Cecilia; ec reſt 


aſſured he ſhall never know it. Is he not 


how in the country?“ 

" No, madam, he is now in the very. next 
room.” | 
« But what is become of the ſurgeon who 
uſed to attend him, and * does he not ſtill 
viſit him?“ 

ce It is in vain, now, to hide any thing 
from you; my brother deceived him, and 
ſaid he was going out of own merely to get 
rid of him.“ 


And what could koi him" to act fo 
firanobly ?:? -- 
„A reaſon which you, nk I 3 
will never know, Poverty !—he would. not 
run up a bill he could not pay.“ 7 
e Good Heaven! - but what can be dank 
for him ? he muſt not be ſuffered to linger 
thus; we muſt contrive ſome method of re- 
lieving and aſſiſting him, whether he will 
conſent or not.” 
] fear that will not be poſible; ; One of 
his friends has already found him out, and 
has written him the kindeſt letter! but 1 
| would 


© 
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would not anſwer it, and would not ſee him, 
and was only fretted and angry. 
Well,“ ſaid Cecilia, I will not keep 
you longer, leſt he ſhould be alarmed by 
your abſence. To-morrow morning, with 
your leave, I will call upon you again, and 
then I hope you will permut me to make 
ſome effort to aſſt you 
« If it only depended upon me, madam,” 
ſhe anſwered, “ now I have the honour to 
know who you are, I believe 1 ſhould not 
make much ſcruple; for I was not brought 
up to notions ſo high as my brother. Ah! 
happy had it been for him, for me, for all his 
family, if he had not had them neither!“ 
| * Cecilia then repeated her expreſſions of 
comfort and kindneſs, and took her leave. 
This — 4 adventure gave her infinite con- 
cern; all the horror which the duel had ori- 
ginally occaſioned her, again returned; ſhe 
accuſed herſelf with much bitterneſs for 


having brought it on; and finding that Mr. 


| Belfield was fo cruelly a ſufferer both in his 
health and his affairs, ſhe thought it incum- 
bent upon her to relieve him to the utmoſt 
of her ability. 
His ſiſter, too, had extremely aſd 


ber; her youth, and the uncommon artleſſ- 


neſs of her converſation, added to her me- 
loncholy ſituation, and the lovelineſs of her 


perſon, excited in her a deſire to ſerve, and 
an 
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an inclination to love her ; and ſhe determin- 
ed, if ſhe found her as deſerving as ſne ſeemed 
engaging, not only to aſſiſt her at preſent, 


S5 
but, if her diſtreſſes continued, to receive her 


f 


into her own houſe in future. 
Again ſhe regretted the undue detention of 
her 200/. What ſhe now had to ſpare Was 
extremely inadequate to what ſhe now wiſhed 
to beſtow, and ſhe looked forward to the con- 
cluſion of her minority with encreaſing ea- 
gerneſs. The generous and elegant plan of 
life ſhe then intended to purſue, daily gained 
ground in "her imagination, and credit in her 
opinion. | 
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TH E next morning, as ſoon as breakfaſt 
was over, Cecilia went in a chair to 
Swallow-ſtreet ; ſhe enquited' for Miſs Bel- 
field, and was told to go up fairs : but what 
was her amazement to meet, juſt coming out 
of the root into which ſhe was entering : 

young Delvile! 
They both ſtarted, md Cecilia, froms: he 
ſeeming ſtrangeneſs of her ſituation, felt a 
confuſion 
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confuſion with wich ſhe had hitherto been 
unacquainted. But Delvile, preſently reco- 
vering from his ſurpriſe, ſaid to her, with an 
expreſſive ſmile, © How good is Miſs Be- 
verley thus to viſit the ſick ! and how much 
better might I have had the pleaſure of ſeeing 
Mr. Belfield, had I but, by preſctence, known 
her deſign, and deferred my own enquiries till 
he had been revived by her's!“ 

And then bowing, and wiſhing her .good 
morning, he glided paſt her. 

Cecilia, notwithſtanding the openneſs and 
purity of her intentions, was fo much difſ- 
concerted by this unexpected meeting, and 
pointed ſpeech, that ſhe had not the preſence 

of mind to call him back and clear herſelf; 
and the various interrogatories and railleries 
which had already paſſed between them upon 
the ſubject of Mr. Belfield, made her ſup- 
poſe thae what he had formerly ſuſpected he 
would now think confirmed, and conclude 
that all her aſſertions of indifference, pro- 
ceeded merely from that readineſs at hypo- 
criſy upon particular ſubjects, of which he 
had openly accuſed her whole Sex. . 

This circumſtance and this apprehenſion 
took from her for a while all intereſt in the 
errand upon which ſhe came; but the bene- 
volence of her heart ſoon brought it back, 
when, upon going into the room, ſhe ſaw 
her new favourite in tears. | 
A te bat 
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« What is the matter!“ cried ſhe, ten- 


derly ; © no new affliction I hope has hap- 
pened ? Your brother is not worſe ?” _ 
No, madam, he is much the fame ; I 
was not crying for him.“ 
For what then? tell me, acquaint me 
with your ſorrows, and aſſure yourſelf you 
tell them to a friend.” 
« was crying, madam, to find ſo. much 


goodneſs in the world, when I thought there 


was ſo little! to find I have ſome chance of 
being again happy, when I thought I was 
miſerable for ever! Two whole years have I. 


fpent in nothing but unhappineſs, and 1 
thought there was nothing elſe to be had; 


but yeſterday, madam, brought me you, with. 


every promiſe of nobleneſs and protection; 
and to-day a friend of my brother's has be- 


haved ſo generouſly, that even my brother 


has liſtened to him, and almoſt conſented to 


be obliged to him! ? 

« And have you already known ſo winch 
forrow,” ſaid Cecilia, © that this little dawn 
of profperity ſhould wholly overpower your 


ſpirits ? Gentle, amiable girl! may the future 
recompenſe you for the paſt, and may Mr. 


Albany's kind wiſhes be fulfilled in the reci- 


procation of our comfort and affliction.” 


They then entered into a nee 5 


which the ſweetneſs of Cecilia, and the 


titude of Miſs Belfield, ſoon rendered in- 5 


| tereſting, I" and unreſerved : and in a 
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very ſhort time, whatever was eſſential in the 
ſtory or ſituation of the latter was fully com- 
municated. She gave, however, a charge 
the moſt earneſt, that her brother ſhould ne- 
ver be acquainted with the confidence ſhe had 
made. 4 
Her father, who had been dead only two 
ears, was a linen-draper in the city; he 
had ſix daughters, of whom herſelf was the 
youngeſt, and only one ſon. This ſon, Mr. 
Belfield, was alike the darling of his father, 
mother, and ſiſters: he was brought up at 
Eaton, no expence was: ſpared in his educa- 
tion, nothing was denied that could make 
— happy. With an excellent underſtand- 
he had uncommon quickneſs of parts, 
he his progreſs in his ſtudies were rapid and 
honourable : his father, though he always 
meant him for his ſucceſſor in his buſineſs, 
heard of his improvements with rapture, of- 
ten ſaying, .® My boy will be the ornament 
of the city, he will be the beſt ſcholar i in any 
ſhop in London.” 

He was ſoon, however, taught another- lef- 
ſon ; when, at the age of ſixteen, he returned 
home, and was placed in the ſhop, inſtead of 
applying his talents as his father had expect- 
ed, to trade, he both deſpiſed and abhorred 
| the name of it; when ſerious, treating it 
with contempt, when gay, with deriſion. _ 

He was ſeized, alſo, with a moſt ardent 
defire to finiſh his education, like . 
my , 18 
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his ſchool-fellows who left Eaton at the ſame 
time, at one of the Univerſities: and, after 
many difficulties, this petition, at the inter- 
ceſſion of his mother, was granted, old Mr. 
Belfield telling him he hoped a little more 
learning would give him a little more ſenſe, 
and that when he became a finiſhed ſtudent, he 
would not only know the true value of buſi- 
neſs, but underſtand how to get: money, and 
make a bargain, better than any man whatſo- 
ever within Temple Bar. | 
Theſe expectations, equally ſhort-ſighted, 

were alſo equally fallacious with the former : 
the ſon again returned, and returned, as his 
father had hoped, a finiſped fluent ; but, far 
from being more tractable, or better diſ- 
poſed for application to trade, his averſion 
to it now was more ſtubborn, and his oppo- 
ſition more hardy than ever. The young 
men of faſhion” with whom he had formed 

friendſhips at ſchool, or at the univerſity, 
and with whom, from the indulgence of his 
father, he was always able to vie in expence, 
and from the indulgence of Nature to excel 
in capacity, earneſtly ſought the continuance 
of his acquaintance, and courted and co- 
veted the pleaſure of his converſation ; but 
though he was now totally diſqualified for 
any other ſociety, he loſt all delight in their 
favour from the fear they ſhould: diſcover his 
| abode, and ſedulouſly endeavoured to avoid 
even 8 mT them, leſt. any of 


his 


eln 
his family ſhould at the ſame time approach 


him: for of his family, though wealthy, 


worthy, and independent, he was now ſo ut- 
terly aſhamed, that the mortification the moſt 
cruel he could receive, was to be aſked his 
addreſs, or told he ſhould be viſited. 
Tired, at length, of evading the enquiries 
made by ſome, and forcing faint laughs at 
the detection made by others, he privately 
took a lodging at the weſt end of the town, 
to which he thenceforward directed all his 
friends, and where, under various pretences, 
he contrived to « Dona the EN part of his 
tine; 
In all his ene deceits and e his 
mother was his never- falling confident and 


aſſiſtant; for when ſhe heard that the com- 


panions of her ſon were men of faſhion, 


ſome born to titles, others deſtined to high 


ſtations, ſhe concluded he was in the certain 


road to honour and profit, and frequently 
diſtreſſed herſelf, without ever repining, in 


order to enable him to preſerve upon equal 
terms, connections which ſhe believed ſo con- 


ewe to his future grandeur. 


In this wild and unſettled manner he paſ - 


7 ſed ſome time, ſtruggling inceſſantly againſt 


the authority of his father, privately abetted 
by his mother, and conſtantly aided and ad- 
mired by his ſiſters : till, ſick of ſo deſulcory 


a way of life, he entered himſelf a volunteer | 


in * army. 
2411 How 
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How ſoon- he grew tired of this change 
has already been relared *, as well as his re- 
conciliation with his father, and his becomi 
a ſtudent at the Temple: for the father now 
grew as weary of oppoling, as the young man 
of being oppoſed. 
Here, for two or three years, he lived in 
happineſs ' uninterrupted: he extended his 
acquaintance among the great, by whom he 
was no ſooner known than careſſed and ad- 
mired, and he frequently viſited his family, 
which, though he bluſhed to own in public, 
he affectionately loved in private. His pro- 
feſſion, indeed, was but little in his thoughts, 
ſucceſſive engagements occupying almoſt all 
his hours. Delighted with the favour of the 
world, and charmed to find his preſence 
ſeemed the ſignal ſor entertainment, he ſoon 
forgot the uncertainty of his fortune, and 
the inferiority of his rank: the law grew 
more and more fatiguing, pleaſure became 
more and more alluring, and, by degrees, he 
had not a day unappropriated to ſome party 
or amuſement: voluntarily conſigning the 
few leiſure moments his gay circle afforded 
him, to the indulgence of his fancy in ſome 
haſty compoſitions in verſe, which were 
handed about in manuſcript, and which con- 
tributed to keep him in — 


. See 5700 17. Vol. I. . * 
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Such was his ſituation at the death of his 
father; a new ſcene was then opened to him, 
and for ſome time he heſitated what courſe 
to purſue. 

Old Mr. Belfield, though he lived in great 
affluence, left not behind him any conſider- 
able fortune, after the portions of his daugh- 
ters, to each of whom he bequeathed 20007. 
had been deducted from it. But his ſtock in 
trade was great, and his buſineſs was proſ- 
perous and lucrative. 

His ſon, however,. did not merely want 
application and fortitude to become his ſuc- 
ceſſor, but {kill and knowledge; his deli- 
beration, therefore, was haſty, and his reſo- 
lution 1mprovident ; he determined to con- 
tinue at the Temple himſelf, while the ſhop, 
which he could by no means afford to relin- 
quiſh, ſhould be kept up by another name, 
and the buſineſs of it be tranſacted by an 
agent; hoping thus to ſecure and enjoy its 
emoluments, without either the trouble or 
the humiliation of attendance. 
But this ſcheme, like moſt others that 

have their baſis in vanity, ended 1n nothing 
but mortification and diſappointment : the 
ſhop, which under old Mr. Belfield had been 
flouriſhing and fucceisful, and enriched him- 
ſelf and all his family, could now ſcarce ſup- 
port the expences of an individual. Without 
2 maſter, without that diligent attention to 


its proſperity which the intereſt of poſſeſſion 


alone | 
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alone can give, and the authority of a prin- 
cipal alone can enforce, it quickly loſt its 
fame for che excellence of its goods, and ſoon 
after its cuſtomers from the report of its de- 
clenſion. The produce, therefore, diminiſhed 
every month; he was ſurpriſed, he was pro- 
voked; he was convinced he was cheated, 
and that his affairs were neglected; but 
though he threatened from time to time to 
enquire into the real ſtate of the buſineſs, and 
inveſtigate the cauſe of its decay, he felt him- 
ſelf inadequate to the taſk; and now firſt 
lamented that early contempt of trade, which 
by preventing his acquiring ſome knowledge 
of it while he had youth and opportunity, 
made him now ignorant what redreſs to ſeek; 
though certain of impoſition and injury. 

But yet, however diſturbed by alarming 
ſuggeſtions in his hours of retirement, no 
alteration was made in the general courſe of 
his life; he was ſtill the darling of his 
friends, and the leader in all parties, and 
ſtill, though his income was leſſened, his 
expences encreaſed. 1 
Such were his circumſtances at the time 
Cecilia firſt ſaw him at the houſe of Mr. 
Monckton: from which, two days after her 
arrival in town, he was himſelf ſummoned, 
by an information that his agent had ſud- 
denly left the kingdom. - | 

The fatal conſequence of this fraudulent 
elopement was immediate bankruptcy. 


CT. His 
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His ſpirits, however, did not yet fail him; 
as he — never been the nominal maſter of 
the ſhop, he eſcaped all diſhonour from its 
ruin, and was ſatisfied to conſign what re- 
mained to the mercy of the creditors, ſo that 
his own name ſhould not appear in the 


Gazette. 


Three of his ſiſters were already extremely 
well married to reputable tradeſmen; the 
two elder of thoſe who were yet ſingle were 
ſettled with two of thoſe who were married, 
and Henrietta, the youngeſt, reſided with 
her mother, who had a comfortable annuity, 


and a ſmall hovſe at Padington. 


Bereft thus through vanity and imprudence 


of all the long labours of his father, he was 


now compelled to think ſeriouſly of ſome 


actual method of maintenance; ſince his 
mother, though willing to ſacrifice to him 


even the nouriſhment which ſuſtained her, 
could do for him but little, and that little 
he had too much juſtice to accept. The 
law, even to the moſt diligent and ſucceſsful, 
is extremely ſlow of profit, and whatever, 


from his connections and abilities might be 


hoped hereafter, at preſent required an ex- 
pence which he was no longer able to up 
Pore. | 
It &mained'then to try his influence with 

his friends among the great and the power- | 


| tol. 
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His canvaſs proved extremely honourable; 
every one promiſed ſomething, and all feem- - 
ed delighted to have an opportunity of ſerv- 
ing him. 3 „„ 
Pleaſed with finding the world ſo much 
better than report had made it, he now ſaw 
the concluſion of his difficulties in the pro- 
ſpect of a place at court. ; 
Belfield, with half the penetration with - 
which he was gifted, would have ſeen in any - 
other man the deluſive idleneſs of expecta- 
tions no better founded; but though. diſ- 
cernment teaches us the folly of others, ex- 
perience fingly can teach us our own! he 
tattered hunſelf that his friends had been 
more wiſely ſelected than the friends of thoſe 
who in ſimilar circumſtances had been be- 
guiled; and he ſuſpected not the fraud of 
his vanity, till he found his invitations dailß 
ſacken, and that his time was at his own 
command. 1 | | 
All his hopes now reſted upon one friend 
and patron, Mr. Floyer, and uncle of Sir 
Robert Floyer, a man of power in the royal 
houſhold, with whom he had hved in great 
intimacy, and who at this period had the 
diſpoſal of a. place which he ſolicited. The 
only obſtacle that ſeemed in his way was from. 
Sir Robert himſelf, who warmly exerted” his 
intereſt in favour of a friend of his own. 


Mr. Floyer, however, aſſured Belfield of the 


preference, and only begged his patience till 
4 C3 _ he 
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he could find fome opportunity of appealing Z 


his nephew. 


And this was the ſtate of his affairs at the 
time of his quarrel at the Opera- houſe. Al- 
ready declared opponents of each other, Sir 


Robert felt double wrath that for bim Cecilia 


ſhould reject his civilities; while Belfield, 
ſuſpecting he preſumed upon his known de- 
pendence on his uncle to affront him, felt 
alſo double indignation at the haughtineſs 


of his behaviour. And thus, {light as ſeemed 


w the world che cauſe of their conteſt; each 
had private cuotives of animoſity that fer ved 
to ſtimulate reven 

The very day after this duel, Mr. Floyer 
wrote him word that he was now obliged in 


common decency to take the part of his ne- 
phew, and therefore had already given the 


lace to the friend he had recommended. 
This was the termination of his hopes, 
and the ſignal of his ruin! To the pain of 


his wound he became inſenſible, from the 


tuperior pain of this unexpected miſcarriage; 
yet his pride ſtill enabled him to diſguiſe his 
diſtreſs, and to ſee all the friends whom this 


accident induced to ſeek him, while from the 


ſprightlineſs he forced in order to conceal his 
anguiſh, he appeared to them more lively 
and more entertaining than ever. 

But theſe efforts, when left to himſelf and 


to nature, only ſunk him the deeper in ſad- 
| neſs; he found an | inmnecligee change in his 


way 
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way of life was neceſſary, yet could not 
brook to make it in ſight of thoſe with whom 
he had ſo long lived in all the brilliancy of 
equality. A high priiciple of honour which 
ſtill, in the midſt of his gay career, had re- 
mained uncorrupted, had ſcrupulouſly guard - 

= him from running in debt, and therefore, 
though of little poſſefled, that little was 
ſtrictly his own, He now publiſhed that he 
was going our of town for the benefit of 
purer air, diſcharged his ſurgeon, took a gay 
leave of his friends, and truſting no one with 
his ſecret but his ſervant, was privately con- 
veyed to mean and cheap lodgings 1 in Swal- 
low-ſtreet. 

Here, fhut up from every human being 
he had formerly known, he purpoſed to re- 
main till he grew better, and then again to 
teck his fortune 1 in the army. 

His preſent ſituation, however, was little 
calculated to contribute to his recovery; the 
diſmiſſion of the ſurgeon, the precipitation 
of his removal, the inconveniencies of his 
lodgings, and the unſeaſonable deprivation 
of long cuſtomary indulgencies, were un- 
avoidable delays of his amendment; while 
the mortification of his preſent difgrace, and 
the bitterneſs of his late diſappointment, . 
preyed inceſſantly upon his mind, robbed 
him of reſt, heightened his fever, and re- 
duced him by degrees to a ſtate ſo low and 
dangerous, that his ſervant, alarmed for his 
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life, ſecretly acquainted his mother with his 
illneſs and retreat. 

The mother, almoſt diſtracted by this in- 
telligence, inſtantly, with her daughter, flew 
to his lodgings. She wiſhed to have taken 
him immediately to her houſe at Padington, 
but he had ſuffered ſo much from his firſt 
removal, that he would not conſent to ano- 
ther. She would then have called in a phy- 
fician, but he refuſed even to ſee one; and 
the had too long given way to all his deſires 
and opinions, to have now the force of mind 
for cxerting the requiſite authority of iſſuing 
her orders without conſulting him. 

She begged, ſhe pleaded, indeed, and Hen- 
rietta joined in her entreaties; but ſickneſs 

and vexation had not rendered him tame, | 

though they had made him ſullen: he re- 
fiſted their prayers, and commonly filenced 
them by aſſurances that their oppoſition to 
the plan he had determined to purſue, only 
inflamed his fever, and retarded his recovery. 

The motive of an obduracy ſo cruel to 
his friends was the fear of a detection which 
he thought not merely prejudicial to his 
affairs, but diſhonourable to his character : 
for, without betraying any ſymptom of his 
diſtreſs, he had taken a general leave of his 
acquaintance, upon pretence of going out of 
town, and he could ill endure to make a 
diſcovery which would at once proclaim hs 
degradation and his deceit. 
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Mr. Albany had accidentally broker in 
upon him, by miſtaking his room for that 
of another ſick perſon in the ſame houſe, to 
whom his viſit had been intended; but as he 
knew and reverenced that old gentleman, he 
did not much repine at his intruſion. . 
He was not ſo eaſy when the ſame diſco- 

very was made by young Delvile, who 
chancing to meet his ſervant in the ſtreet, 
| enquired concerning his maſter's health, and 
_ ſurpriſing from him its real ſtate, followed 
him home ; where, ſoon certain of the change 
in his affairs by the change of his habitation, | 
he wrote him a letter, in which, after apolo- 
gizing for his freedom, he warmly declared 
that nothing could make him ſo happy as 
being favoured with his commands, if, either 
through himſelf or his friends, he could be ſo 
fortunate as to do him any ſervice. 

_ Belfield, deeply mortified at this deroftion 
of his ſituation, returned only a verbal anſwer 
of cold thanks, and deſired he would not 
ſpeak of his being in town, as he was not 
well enough to be ſeen. ON 


This reply gave almoſt equal mortification  _- 


to young Delvile, who continued, however, 
to call at the door. with enquiries how he 
went on, though he made no further attempt 
to ſee him. | 

Belfield, ſoftened at length by the kind- 
neſs of this conduct, determined to admit 
him; and he was juſt come from paying his 
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firſt viſit, when he was met by Cecilia upon 
the ſtairs. 

His ſtay with him had been ſhort, and he 
had taken no notice either of his change of 
abode, or his pretence of going into the 
country; he had talked to him only! in ge- 
neral terms and upon general ſubjects, till 
he aroſe to depart, and then he re- urged his 
offers of ſervice with ſo much openneſs and 
warmth, that Belfield, affected by his ear- 
neſtneſs, promiſed he would ſoon ſee him 
again, and intimated to his delighted mother 
and ſiſter, that he would frankly conſult with 
him upon his affairs. 

Such was the tale which, with various 
minuter circumſtances, Miſs Belfield com- 
municated to Cecilia. My mother,” ſhe 
added, who never quits him, knows that 
you are here, madam, for ſhe heard me talk - 
ing with ſomebody yeſterday, and ſhe made 
me tell her all that had paſſed, and that you 
ſaid you would come again this morning.“ 

Cecilia returned many acknowledgments 
for this artleſs and unreſerved communication, 
but could not, when it was over, forbear en- 
quiring by what early miſery ſhe had already, 
though ſo very young, ſpent two Jears in no- 
thing but unhappipeſs ? 

© Becauſe,” ſhe anſwered, © when my poor 
father died all our family ſeparated, and I 
left every body to go and live with my mother 
at Padiogton; and I was never a we 

wit 


with my mother, — no more, indeed, was any 
body but my brother, for ſhe thinks all the 
reſt of the world only made for his uſe. So 
ſhe uſed to deny both herſelf and me almoſt 
common neceſſaries, in order to ſave up 
money to make him preſents: though, if he 
had known how it was done, he would only 
have been angry inſtead of taking them, 
However, I ſhould have regarded "nothing 
that had but. been. for his benefit, for I loved 
him a great deal more than my own conve- 
nience; but ſums that would diſtreſs us for 
months to ſave up, would by him be ſpent in 
a day, and then thought of no more! Nor 
was that all O no! I had much greater 
uneaſineſs to ſuffer ; for I was informed by 
one of my brothers in- law how ill every 
thing went, and that certain ruin would come 
to my poor brother from the treachery of his 
agent; and the thought of this was always 
preying upon my mind, for I did not dare 
tell it my mother, for fear it ſhould put her 
out of humour, for, ſometimes, ſhe is not 
very patient; and 1t mattered little what any 
of us ſaid to my brother, for he was too gay 
and too confident to believe his danger.” 

« Well, but,” ſaid Cecilia, I hope, now, 
all will go better if your brother will con- 
ſent to ſee a pliyſician 8 

« Ah, madam! that is the thing I fear he 
never will do, becauſe of being ſecn in theſe 


bad lodging; I would kneel whole days to- 1 
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prevail with him, but he is unuſed to con- 
troul, and knows not how to ſubmit to it; 
and he has lived fo long among the great, 
that he forgets he was not born as high as 
themſelves. Oh that he had never quitted 
his own family! If he had not been ſpoilt by 
ambition, he had the beſt heart and ſweeteſt 
diſpoſition in the world. But living always 
with his ſuperiors, taught him to diſdain his 
own relations, and be aſhamed of us all; 
and yet now, in the hour of his diſtreſs 
who elſe comes to help him?“ 

Cecilia then enquired if ſhe wanted not 
aſſiflance for herſelf and her mother, obſerving 
that they did not ſeem to have all the conve- 
niencies to which they were entitled. 
„ NED. indeed, madam,” ſhe replied, with 
an ingenuous ſmile, « when you" firſt came 
here I was a little like my brother, for 1 was 
fadly aſhamed to let you ſee how ill we lived! 
but now you know the worſt, ſo I Wall fret 
about it no more. =. 

But this cannot be your uſual way of life; 
1 fear the misfortunes of Mr. Belfield have 
ſpread a ruin wider than his own.” _ 

« No indeed; he took care from the firſt 
not to involve us in his hazards, for he is 
very generous, madam, and very noble in 
all his notions, and could behave to us all 
no better about money matters than he has 
ever done. But from the moment we came 
to my diſmal 3 ſaw his diſtreſs, owe 
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that he was ſunk fo low who uſed always to 
be higher than any of us, we had a fad ſcene 
indeed! My poor mother, whoſe whole de- 

light was to think that he lived like a noble- 


man, and who always flattered herſelf that he 


would riſe to be as great as the company he 
kept, was ſo diſtracted with her di ſappoint- 
ment, that ſhe would not liſten to reaſon, but 
immediately diſcharged both our ſervants, 
ſaid ſhe and I ſhould do all the work our- 


ſelves, hired this poor room for us to live in, 


and ſent to order a bill to be put upon her 


houſe at Padington, for ſhe faid ſhe would 
never return to it any more.“ 

gut are you then,” cried Cecilia, " with- 
out any ſervant?” ? 

e We have my brother's" man, - madam, 
and ſo he lights our fires, and takes away 


ſome of our litters; and there is not much | 


elſe to be done, except ſweeping the rooms, 


for we eat nothing but cold meat from the 
cook ſhops.” | 


cc And how long 1s this to laſt?” | 
Indeed I cannot tell; for the real truth 


is, my poor mother has almoſt loft her 


ſenſes; and ever ſince our coming here, ſhe 


has been ſo miſerable and fo complaining, 


that indeed, between her and my brother, 


I have almoſt loſt mine too! For when the 


found all her hopes at an end, and that her 
darling ſon, inſtead of being rich and power- 
ful, and ſurrounded by friends and ad- 

mirers, 
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mirers, all trying who ſhould do the moft 
for him, was ſhut up by himſelf in this poor 
little lodging, and inſtead of gaining more, 
had ſpent all he was worth at firſt, with not 
a creature to come near him, though ill, 
though confined, though keeping his bed !— 
Oh madam, had you ſeen my poor mother 
when ſhe firſt caſt her eyes upon him 1n that 
condition! — indeed you could never have 
forgotten it! 

« J wonder not at her diſappointment,” N 
cried Cecilia; © with expectations ſo ſanguine, 
and a ſon of ſo much merit, it might well 
indeed be bitter.” 

« Yes, and beſides the diſappointment, 
ſhe is now continually reproaching herſelf 
for always complying with his humours, and 
aſliſting him to appear better than the reſt of 


his family, though my father never approved 


her doing ſo. But ſhe thought herſelf ſo 
ſure of his riſing, that ſhe believed we ſhould 
all thank her for it in the end. And ſhe al- 
ways uſed to ſay that he was born to be a 
gentleman, and what a grievous thing it 
would be to have him made a tradeſman.“ 

« I hope, at leaſt, ſhe has not the addi- 
tional miſery of ſeeing him ungrateful for her 
fondneſs, however injudicious it may have 
been?“ 

O no! he does nothing but comfort 
and chear her! and indeed it is very good 
of him, for he has owned to me in private, | 

that. 
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that but for her encouragement, he could not 
have run the courſe he has run, for he ſhould 
have been obliged to enter into buſineſs, 
whether he had liked it or not. But my 
poor mother knows this, though he will not 
tell it her, and therefore ſhe ſays that unleſs 
he gets well ſhe will puniſh herſelf all the 
reſt of her life, and never go back to her 
houſe, and never hire another ſervant, and 
never eat any thing but bread, nor drink any 
thing but water! 

« Poor unhappy woman!“ cried Cecilia, 
« how dearly does ſhe pay for her imprudent 
and ſhort- ſighted indulgence ! but ſurely you 

are not alſo to ſuffer in the ſame manner?“ 
No, madam, not by her fault, for ſne 
wants me.to go and live with one of my 
ſiſters: but I would not quit her for the 
world; I ſhould think myſelf wicked indeed 
to leave her now. Beſides, I don't at all 
repine at the little hardſhips I go through at 
preſent, becauſe my poor brother 1s in fo 
much diſtreſs, that all we ſave may be really 
turned to account; but when we lived fo 
hardly only to procure him luxuries he had 
no right to, I muſt own I uſed often to think 
it unfair, and if I had not loved him dearly, I 
ſhould not have borne it ſo well, perhaps, as 
I ought.” 


Cecilia now began to think it high time to 
releaſe her new acquaintance by quitting her, 
though ſhe felt herſelf ſo much intereſted in 
| | her 
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her affairs, that every word ſhe ſpoke gave 
her a deſire to lengthen the converſation. She 
ardently wiſhed to make her ſome preſent, 
but was reſtrained by the fear of offending 
or of being again refuſed ; ſhe had, however, 
deviſed a private ſcheme for ſerving her more 
effectually than by the donation of a few gui- 
neas, and therefore, after earneſtly begging 
to hear from her if ſhe could poſſibly be of 
any uſe, ſhe told her that ſhe ſhould not find 
her confidence miſplaced, and promiſing again 
to ſee her ſoon, e departed. 


„„ „ 
AN Ear DI r. 


HE ſcheme now projected by Cecilia, 
was to acquaint the ſurgeon who had 
already attended Mr. Belfield with his pre- 
ſent ſituation and addreſs, and to deſire him 
to continue his viſits, for the payment of 
which ſhe would herſelf be accountable. 

The raillery of young Delvile, however, 
had taught her to fear the conſtructions of 
the world, and ſhe therefore purpoſed to 
Keep both the ſurgeon and Mr, Belfield ig- 
norant 
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norant to whom they were indebted. She 
was aware, indeed, that whatever might be 
her management, that high-ſpirited and un- 
fortunate young man would be extremely 
hurt to find himſelf thus detected and pur- 
ſued ; but ſhe thought his life too well worth 
preſerving to let it be ſacrificed to his pride, 
and her internal conviction of being herſelf 
the immediate cauſe of its preſent danger, 
gave her an anxious and reſtleſs deſire to 
de herſelf the means of extricating him from 


8 


Rupil, the name of the * ſhe had 
already heard mentioned by Mr. Arnott, and 
in getting into her chair, ſhe ordered * : 
her man, to enquire where he lived. 

« know already where he lives, madam,” 
anſwered Ralph, © for I faw his name over 
a door in Cavendiſh- ſtreet, Oxford road ; I 
took particular notice of it, becauſe it was at 
the houſe where you ſtood up that day on 
account of the mob that was waiting to ſee 
the malefactors go to Tyburn.“ 

This anſwer unravelled to Cecilia a myſtery 
which had long perplext her; for the ſpeeches 
of young Delvile when he had ſurpriſed her 

in that ſituation were now fully explained. 
In ſeeing her come out of the ſurgeon's houſe, 
he had naturally concluded ihe had only en- 
tered it to aſk news of his patient, Mr. Bel- 
field; her proteſtations of merely ſtanding up 
to avoid the crowd, he had only laughed. Ma 
par Fg 
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and his hints at her reſerve and diſfimif ation, 


were meant but to reproach her for refuſing 
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| 


his offer of procuring her intelligence, at 
the very time when, to all appearance, ſhe 
anxiouſly, though clanceſtinely, ſought 1 it for 
herſelf. 

- This diſcovery, notwithſtanding it relieved 
her from all ſuſpence of his meaning, gave 
her much vexation : to be ſuppoſed to rake 
an intereſt fo ardent, yer fo private, in the 
affairs of Mr. Belfield, might well authoriſe 
all ſuſpicions of her partialicy for him: and 
even if any doubt had yet remained, the un- 
lucky meeting upon che ſtairs at his lodg- 


ings, would not fail to dif pel it, and confirm 


the notion of her fecret regard. She hoped, 
however, to have ſoon ſore opportunity of 


clearing up the miſtake, and reſolved in the 


mean time to be ſtudiquſly cautious in avoid- 
ing all appearances chat might ſtrengthen it. 
No caution, however, and no apprehenſion, 
could intimidate her active humanity from 
putting into immediate execuiion a plan in 
which ſhe feared any delay might be fatal; and 
therefore the moment ſhe got home, ſhe wrote 


the following note to the 105 geon. 


10 Rupp II, Eſq. 


March 27, 1779. 


| _ A rarend of Mr. Belfield begs Mr. Rupil 
will immediately call upon that gentleman, 
who! is in lodgings about the middle of Swal- 

DW 
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low-ſtreet, and inſiſt upon viſiting him till 
he is perfectly recovered. Mr. Rupil is en- 
treated not to make known this requeſt, nor 
to receive from Mr. Belfield any return for 
his atrendance ; but to attribute the diſcovery 
of his reſidence to accident, and to reſt aſ- 
ſured he ſhall be amply recompenſed for his 
time and trouble by the friend who makes 
this application, and who is willing to give 
any fecurity that Mr. Rupil ſhall think pro- 


3 to mention, for the performance of this 


Her next difficulty was in what manner 
to have this note conveyed; to fend her own 
ſervant was evidently betraying herſelf, to 
employ any other was rifking a confidence 
that might be ſtill more dangerous, and ſhe 

could not truſt to the -penny-poſt, as her 
propoſal required an anſwer. "After much 
deliberation, ſhe at length determined to have 
recourſe to Mrs. Hill, | to whoſe ſervices ſhe 
was entitled, and 25 whole fidelity ſhe 
could rely. | 

The morning was already far advanced, 
but the Harrels dined late, and ſhe would 
not loſe a day where even an hour might be 
of importance, She went therefore imme- 
diately to Mrs. Hill, whom ſhe found al- 


ready removed into her new habitation in 3, 
Fetter-lane, and equally buiy and happy in 
the Change of ſcene and of cmploymens.” 


She 
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She gave to her a note, which ſhe deſired her 
to carry to Cavendiſh-ſtreet directly, and 
either to deliver it into Mr. Rupil's own 
hands, or to bring it back if he was out; 
but upon no conſideration to make known 
whence or from whom it came. 
She then went into the back part of the 
ſhop, which by Mrs. Roberts was called the 
parlour, and amuſed herſelf during the ab- 
lence of her meſil ienger, ” playing with the 
children. 
Mrs. Hill at her return ſaid ſhe had 900 
Mr. Rupil at home, and as ſhe refuſed to give 
the letter to the ſervant, ſhe had been takes 
into a room where he was talking with a gen- 
tleman, to whom, as foon as he had read it, 
he faid with a laugh, © Why here's another 
perſon with the ſame propofal as your's! how- 
ever, I ſhall treat you both alike.” And 
then he wrote an anfwer, which he ſealed up, 
and bid her: take care of. Thus anſwer was 
as follows : 


« Mr. Rupil will certainly 0 Mr. 
Eelfield, whoſe friends may be ſatisfied he 
will do all in his power to recover him, with- 
aut receiving any recompence but the plea- 
ſure of ferving a gentleman who is fo much 


"4 beloved. v3 


Cecilia, charmed at this unhoped for ſuc- 
dee, was making further enquiries into what 


* N had 
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had paſſed, when Mrs. Hill, in a low voice, 
ſaid, © There's the gentleman, madam, who 
was with Mr. Rupil when I gave him the 
letter. I had a notion he was dodging me all 
the way I came, for I ſaw him juſt behind 
me, turn Which way I would.” 

Cecilia then looked —and perceived young 
Delvile! who, after ſtopping a moment at 
the door, came into the ſhop, and deſired 
to be ſhewn ſome gloves, which, among other 
thngs, were laid in the window. 

Extremely diſconcerted at the fight of 
him, ſhe began now almoſt to fancy there 
was ſome fatality attending her acquaintance 
with him, ſince ſhe was always ſure of meet- 
ing, when ſhe had any reaſon to wiſh avoid- 
ing him. - 

As ſoon as he ſaw he was obſerved by her, 
he bowed with the utmoſt reſpect: The co- 
loured in returning the ſalutation, and pre- 
pared, with no little vexation, for another 
attack, and further raillery, ſimilar to what 
ſhe had already received from him: but, as 
ſoon as he had made his purchaſe, he bowed 
to her again, and, without {peaking; left the 

ſhop. 
Adee unexpected at once aſtoniſhed 
and diſturbed her; ſhe again deſired to hear 
all that had paſſed at Mr. Rupil's, and from 


the relation gathered that Delvile had Hm 


ſelf undertaken to be reſponſible for bis * 7 
= W upon Mr. Belfield. 
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A liberality ſo like her own failed not to 
impreſs her with the moſt lively eſteem : but 
this ſerved rather to augment than leſſen the 
pain with which ſhe conſidered the clandeſtine 
appearance ſhe thus repeatedly made to him. 
She had no doubt he had immediately con- 
cluded ſhe was author of the application to 
the ſurgeon, and that he followed her meſ- 
ſenger merely to aſcertain the fact; while his 
filence when he had made the diſcovery, ſhe 
could only attribute ro his now believing that 
her regard for Mr. Belfield was too ſerious 
for raillery. 

Doubly, however, ſhe rejoiced at the ge- 
neroſity of Mr. Rupil, as it rendered wholly 


unneceſſary her further interference: for ſhe 


now ſaw with ſome alarm the danger to which 
benevolence itſelf, directed towards a youth- 
ful object, 1 expoſe her. 


.. 

A REMONSTRANCE. 
Secu returned home ſo late, that ſne 
was ſummoned to the dining parlour the 


moment ſhe entered the houſe, Her morn- 
ing 
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ing W and her long abſence, excited 
much curioſity in Mrs. Harrel, which a 
quick ſucceſſion of queſtions evaſively an- 
ſwered ſoon made general; and Sir Robert 
Floyer, turning to her with a look of ſur- 
priſe, ſaid, „If you have ſuch freaks as 
theſe, Miſs Beverley, I muſt begin to enquire 
a little more into your proceedings.” 

« That, Sir,” ſaid Cecilia, very coldly, 
« would ill repay your trouble.“ 

„When we get her to Violet-Bank,” cried 
Mr. Harrel, < we ſhall be able to keep a 
better watch over her.” 

«© I hope ſo,” anſwered ah Robert; 
ce though, faith, ſhe has been ſo demure, that 
I never ſuppoſed ſhe did any thing bur read 
ſermons. Howewer, I find there's no going 
upon truſt with women, any more than with 
money.” 

« Ay, Sir Robert,” cried Mrs. Harrel, 
« you know I always adviſed you not to be 
quite ſo eaſy, and I am ſure I really think 


you deſerve a little ſeverity, for not being - 


more afraid.” 

« Afraid of what, madam 2 cried the 
baronet; © of a young lady's walking out 
without me? Do you think I wiſh to be any 
reſtraint upon Miſs Beverley's time in a 
morning, while J have the happineſs of wait- 
ing upon her every afternoon?“ 

Cecilia was thunderſtruck by this ſpeech, 
which not only expreſſed an open —_— 
is 
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his pretenſions, but a confident ſedaftty of 
his ſucceſs. She was ſhocked that a man of 
ſuch principles ſhould even for a moment 
preſume upon her favour, and irritated at the 
ſtubbornneſs of Mr. Harrel in not e 
ing him with her refuſal. 

His intimation of coming to the houſe for 
the happineſs of waiting upon her, made her de- 
termine, without loſing a moment, to ſeek 
herſelf an explanation with him: white the 
diſcovery that he was included in the Eaſter 
party, which various other concomitant cauſes 
had already rendered diſagreeable to her, 
made her look forward to that purpoſed ex- 
pedition with nothing but Ane and 

diſtaſte. 
But thovgh her earneſtneſs to conclude 
this affair made her now put herſelf volun- 
tarily in the way of the Baronet, ſhe found 
her plan always counteracted by Mr. Harrel, 
who, with an officiouſneſs too obvious to paſs 
for chance, conſtantly ſtopt the progreſs of 
any diſcourſe in which he did not himſelf 
bear a part. A more paſſionate admirer 
might not have been fo eaſily defeated ; but 
Sir Robert, too proud for foliciration, and 
too indolent for aſſiduity, was 1 8 7 ſoon 
checked, becauſe very ſoon wearied. 

The whole evening, therefore, to der in- 
finite mortification, paſſed away without af- 
fording her any opportunity 1 making known 
* to kim his miſtake. 8 
Her 
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Her next effort was to remonſtrate with 
Mr. Harrel himſelf; but this ſcheme was 
not more eaſy of execution than the other, 
ſince Mr. Harrel, ſuſpecting ſhe meant again 
to dun him for her money, avoided all ſepa- 
rate converſation with her ſo ſkilfully, that 
ſhe could not find a moment to make him 
hear her. 

She then reſolved to apply to | his lady; 
but here her ſucceſs was not better. Mrs. 
Farrel, dreading another lecture upon ceco- 
nomy, peeviſhly anſwered to her requeſt of a 
conference, that ſhe was not very well, and 
could not talk gravely. 

Cecilia, juſtly offended with them all, had 
now no reſource but in Mr. Monckton, 


whoſe counſel for effectually diſmiſſing the 


baronet, ſhe * to ſolicit by the firſt 
oppor tunity. | 

The moment; therefore, that ſhe next ſaw 
him, ſhe acquainted him with the ſpeeches of 
Sir Robert and the behaviour of Mr. Harrel. 

- There needed no rhetoric to point. out to 
Mr. Monckton the danger of ſuffering ſuch 
expectations, or the impropriety of her pre- 
fent ſituation : he was ſtruck with both in a 
manner the moſt forcible, and ſpared not for 
warmth. of expreſſion to alarm her delicacy, 
or add to her diſpleaſure. But chiefly he 
was exaſperated againſt Mr. Harrel, afarkhg Z 
her there could be no doubt but that he had 
ſome particular intereſt in ſo ſtrenuouſly ant 

Vor. II. D artfully 
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artfully ſupporting the pretenſions of Sir 
Robert. Cecilia endeavoured to refute this 
opinion, which ſhe regarded as proceeding 
rather from prejudice than juſtice; but when 
the mentioned that the baronet was invited to 
ſpend the Eaſter holidays at Violet Bank, he 
fepreſented with ſuch energy the conſequent 
conſtructions of the world, as well as the 
unavoidable encouragement ſuch intimacy 
would imply, that he terrified her into an 
earneſt entreaty to ſugg geſt to her ſome 9 
of deliverance. 
There is only one ;” anſwered he, © you 
muſt peremptorily refuſe to go to Violet 
Bank yourſelf, If, after what has paſſed, 
you are included in the ſame party with Sir 
Robert, you give a ſanction yourſelf to the 
reports already circulated of your engage- 
ments with him: and the effect of ſuch a 
ſanction will be more ſerious than you can 
eaſily imagine, ſince the knowledge that a 
connection is believed in the world, frequent- 
ly, if not generally, leads by 0 
degrees to its real ratification.” “ 
Cecilia, with the utmoſt alacrity, promiſed 
implicitly to follow his advice, whatever 
might be the oppoſition of Mr. Harrel. He 
quitted her, therefore, with unuſual ſatisfac- 
tion, happy in his power over her mind, and 
anticipating with ſecret rapture the kencity he 


had in reſerve from viſiting her UNE, the 
nne of the * 


As 
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As no private interview was neceſſary for 
making known. her intention of giving up the 
Eaſter party, which was to take | place in two 
days time, ſhe mentioned the next morning 


her deſign of ſpending. the holidays in town, 


when Mr. Harrel ſauntered into the breakfaſt 
room to give ſome, commiſſion to his lady. 
At firſt he only laughed at her plan, gaily 
rallying her 77 her love of ſolitude ; bur 
when he found it was ſerious, he very warmly 
oppoſed it, and. called upon, Mrs,, Harrel to 
join in his expoſtulations. That lady com- 


. 


plied, but in ſo faint. a E that Cecilia 


ſoon ſaw ſhe did not with to o prevail; and 
with a concern that coſt her, infinite pain, 
now finally perceived that not only all her 
former affection was ſubſided into indif- 
ference, but that, ſince ſhe had endeavoured 
to abridge her amuſements, ſhe, regarded. her 
as a ſpy, and dreaded her as the cenſor of her 
conduct. 7 
Mean ile Mr. e . fc preſent, 
though he interfered not in the debate, waited 


the event with anxiety ; naturally hoping her 


objections aroſe from her diſlike of Sir Ro- 
bert, and ſecretly reſolying to be Sade 
— himſelf by her motions. 

Cecilia at length, tired of the importuni- 
ties, of Mr. Harrel, gravely ſaid, that if he 
defired to hear the reaſons which obliged her 
to refuſe his requeſt, ſhe Was ready fo com- 
municate them. 


"D's Mr. 
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Mr. Harrel, after a little heſitation, ac- 
companied her into another room. 

She then declared her reſolution not ve 
under the ſame roof with Sir Robeit, and 
very openly expreſſed her vexation and diſ- 
pleaſure that he fo evidently perſiſted in 
giving that gentleman encouragement. 
e dear Miſs Beverley,“ anſwered he, 

careleſsly, © when young ladies will not 
know their own minds, it is neceflary ſome 
friend ſhould tell it them: you were cer- 
tainly very favourable to Sir Robert but a 
- ſhort time ago, and ſo, I dare ſay, you will 
be again, when you have ſeen more of him.” 

« You amaze. me, Sir!” cried Cecilia: 
ct when was I favourable to him? Has he 
not always and regularly been my averſion ?” 

« fancy,“ anſwered Mr. Harrel, laugh- 
Ing, © you will not eaſily perſuade him to 
think ſo; your behaviour at the Opera- 
| houſe was ill calculated to give him that no- 
tion.” 

My behaviour at 45 Opern Boule, Sir, 
T have already explained to you; and if Sir 
Robert himſelf has any doubts, either from 
that circumſtance or from any other, pardon 
me if I ſay they can only be attributed to 
your unwillingneſs to remove them. I en- 

treat you, therefore, to trifle with him no 
longer, nor to. ſubject me again to the free- 


dom of 9 extremely diſagreeable 
to me.“ 


cc O fie, 
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80 0 fie, fie, Miſs Beverley! after all that 
has paſſed, after his long expectations, and 
his conſtant attendance, you cannot for a 
moment think ſeriouſly of diſcarding him.” 

Cecilia, equally ſurpriſed and provoked 
by this ſpeech, could not for a moment tell 
how to anſwer it; and Mr. Harrel, wilfully 
miſinterpreting her filence, took her hand, 
and ſaid, Come, I am ſure you have too 
much honour to make a fool of ſuch a man 
as Sir Robert Floyer. There is not a woman 
in town who will not envy your choice, and 
I aſſure you there is not a man in England 1. 
would ſo ſoon recommend to you.“ 

He would then have hurried her back to 
the next room; but, drawing away her hand 
with undiſguiſed reſentment, No, Sir, 
ſhe cried, © this muſt not paſs ! my poſitive 
rejection of Sir Robert the inſtant you com- 
municated to me his propoſals, you can nei- 
ther have forgotten nor miſtaken: and you 
muſt not wonder if I acknowledge myſelf 
extremely diſobliged by your unaccountable 
perſeverance in refuſing to receive muy an- 
ſwer.“ 

* Young ladies who have: been belts 
up in the country,” returned Mr. Harrel, 
with his uſual negligence, © are always fo 
high flown in their notions, it is difficult to 
deal with them; but as I am much better ac- 
quainted with the world than you can be, 
Fn muſt give me leave to tell you, that if, 


D 3 after 
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after all, you refuſe Sir Robert, it wil be 
uling him very 11.” 

Why will you ſay 60 Sir, ; cried Ce. 
cilia, © when it is utterly impoſſible you can 

have formed ſo prepoſterous an opinion. 
Pray hear me, however, , and pray tell 

Sir Rebeart——” . 

% No, no,” interrupted: he, i affected 
gaiety, © you ſhall manage it all your own 
way; I will have nothing: to do with the 
quarrels of lovers.“ : 

And then, with a pretended ug, be 
haſtily left her. | 

Cecilia was ſo much 8 by this. im- 
practicable behaviour, that inſtead of return- 
ing to the family, ſhe went directly to her 
own room. It was eaſy for her to ſee that 
Mr. Harrel was bent upon uſing every me- 
thod he could deviſe, to entangle her into 
ſome engagement with Sir Robert, and though 
ſhe could not imagine the meaning of ſuch a 
ſcheme, the littleneſs of his behaviour ex- 
cited her contempt, and the long-continued 
error of the Baronet gave her the utmoſt un- 
eaſineſs. She again determined to ſeek an 
explanation with him herſelf, and immovably 
to refuſe joining the party to Violet Bank. 
- EW following day, While the ladies and 
Mr. Arnott were at breakfaſt, Mr. Harrel 
came into the room to enquire if they ſnould 
all be ready to ſet off for his. villa by ten 
©: clock ws next day. Mrs. Hacrel and her 

| brother 
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brother anſwered in the - affirmative; but 


Cecilia was ſilent, and he turned to her and 


repeated his queſtion. 1 
« Do you think me ſo. rapricious, Sir,” 


ſaid ſhe, © that after telling you but yeſter= 


day I could not be of your party, I ſhall oof 
you to-day that I can?“ 


© Why you do not really mean to remain 


in town by yourſelf!“ replied he, © you can- 


not ſuppoſe that will be an eligible plan for a 
young lady. On the. contrary, it will be ſo 


very improper, that I think myſelf, as your 
guardian, obliged to oppoſe it.“ 


Amazed at this authoritative ſpeech, Ce- 
cilia looked at him with a mixture of morti- 
fication and anger; but knowing it would 


be vain to reſiſt his power if he was reſolute 


to exert it, ſne made not any anſwer. 
ee Beſides,” he continued, © I have a plan 


for ſome alterations in the houſe-during my 
abſence; and I think your room, in parti- 


cular, will be much improved by them: but 


it will be impoſſible to employ any workmens 


if we do not all quit the premiſes. “ 
This determined perſecution now. ſeriouſly 
alarmed her; ſhe ſaw that Mr. Harrel would 


omit no expedient or ſtratagem to encourage 


the addreſſes of Sir Robert, and force. her 
into his preſence; and ſhe began next to ap- 
prehend that her connivance in his conduct 
might be preſumed upon by that gentleman: 
. hy reſolved, therefore, as the. laſt and. only. 
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effort in her power for avoiding him, to en- 
deavour to find an accommodation at the 
houſe of Mrs. Delvile, during the excurſion 
to Violet Bank: and if, when ſhe returned 
to Portman-ſquare, the Baronet ſtill perſe- 
vered in his attendance, to intreat her friend 
Mr. Monckton would take upon himſelf the 
charge of undeceiving him. 
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cilia had no ſooner ſuggeſted this ſcheme, 
than ſhe haſtened to St. James 5 Square, ro 

try its practicability. 

She found Mrs. Delvile alone, and ſtill at 
breakfaſt. DU 

Aſter the firſt compliments were over, 
| while ſhe was conſidering in what manner to 
introduce her propoſal, Mrs. Delvile herſelf 
ted to the ſubject, by ſaying, I am very 


ſorry to hear we are ſo ſoon to loſe you; but 5 

1 hope Mr. Harrel does not intend to make 

. 1 ſtay at his villa; for if he does, 1 
thall 


; As not a moment was now to . loſt, Ce. 
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ſhall be half tempred to come and run away 
with you from him.“ 

«And that,” faid Cecilia, delighted with 
this opening, © would be an honour Lam 
more than half tempted to deſire.” | 

« Why indeed your leaving London at 
this time,” continued Mrs. Delvile, © is, 
for me, particularly unfortunate, as, if TI 
could now be favoured with your viſits, 1 
ſhould doubly value them ; for Mr. Delvile 
is gone to ſpend the holidays at the Duke of 
Derwent's, whither I was not well enough to 
accompany him; my ſon has his own en- 
gagements, and there are fo few people I can 
bear to ſee, that I ſhall live almoſt entirely 
alone.” 

« Tf I,“ cried Cecilia, i ſuch a ſitua- 
tion might hope to be admitted, how gladly 
for that happineſs would 1 exchange my ex- 
pedition to Violet Bank!? - 

© You are very good, and very amiable,” 
laid Mrs. Delvile, « and: your ſociety would, 
indeed, give me infinite ſatisfaction. Yet 1 
am no enemy to ſolitude; on the contrary, 

company is commonly burthenſome to me; 


1 find few who have any power to give meme 
entertainment, and even of thoſe few, the 


chief part have in their manners, ſituation, 

or characters, an unfortunate Something, that 
generally renders a near connection with 
them inconvenient or diſagreeable. There 
uu 9 ſo many draw-backs to * 
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and intimacy, from pride, from © propriety, - 
and various other collateral cauſes, - that 
rarely as we meet with people of brilliant 
parts, there is almoſt ever ſome objection to 
our deſire of meeting them again. Vet to 
live wholly alone is chearleſs and depreſſing; 
and with you, at leaſt, taking Cecilia ; 
hand, © I find not one ſingle obſtacle to op- 
poſe to a thouſand inducements, which in- 
vite me to form a friendſhip that I can only 
hope may be as laſting, as I am ſure 1 it will 
be pleaſant.” 
Cecilia expreſſed. her ſenſe of this. partia- 
lity i in the warmeſt terms; and Mrs. Delvile, 
ſoon diſcovering by her manner that ſhe took 
not any delight in her intended viſit to Violet 
Bank, began next to queſtion her whether it 
would be poſſible for her to give it up. 
_ She inſtantly anſwered in the affirmative. | 
© And would you really be ſo obliging,” 
cried Mrs. Delvile, with ſome, ſurpriſe, «as 
to beſtow upon me the time you had deſtined 
for this gay excurſion?” 
„ Moſt willingly,” anſwered Cecilie « if 
you are ſo good as to wiſh it.” 
But can you alſo- for you muſt by 
no means remain alone in Portman: ſquare, 
ä manage to live i in my ite till 
Mr. Harrel's return? - | 
Io this propoſal, which was + what ſhe maſt 
deſired, Cecilia gave a glad aſſent; and Mrs. 
n extremely pleaſed with her damn 


ance, 
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ance, promiſed to have an apartment prepared 
for her immediately. 5 exit 


She then haitened home, to announce her 
new plan. 

This ſhe took amade to do den the fac 
mily was aſſembled at dinner. The ſurpriſe 
with which ſhe was heard was very general? 
Sir Robert ſeemed at a loſs what coneluſion 
to draw from her information; Mr. Arnatt 
was half elated with pleaſure, and half de- 
preſſed with apprehenſion; Mrs. Harrel won- 
dered, without any other ſenſation ; and*Mr. 
Harrel himſelf was Nene the moſt vert 
cerned of the partei. F 

Every effort of vevſuakog © importa£ 
nity he now eſſayed to prevail upon her to 
give up: this ſcheme, and ſtill accompany 
them. to the villa; but ſhe coolly anſwered 
that her engagement with Mrs. Delvile Was 
decided, and the had appointed to Wait upon 
her the next morning. 

When her reſolution was ſown fo: teady; 

a general ill- humour took place of ſurpriſe: 
Sir Robert now! had the air of a man Who 
thought himſelf affronted; Mr. Arnott was, 
wretched from a thouſand: uncertainties; Mrs. 
Harrel, indeed, was ſtill the moſt indifferent; 
but Mr. Hariel could hardly e his diſ⸗ . 
appointment and anger. „ 

Cecilia, however, was all gaiety and „ 
ſure: in removing only from the houſe of 
one = le to another, ſhe knew. ſhe could 
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not be oppoſed; and the flattering readi- 
neſs with Shich Mrs. Delvile had anticipated 
her requeſt, without enquiring into her mo- 
tives, had relie ved her from a ſituation which 
now grew extremely diſtreſſing, without giv- 
ing to her the pain of making complaints of 
Mr. Harrel. The abſence of Mr. Delvile 
contributed to her happineſs, and ſhe much 
rejoiced, in having now the proſpect of a 


| ſpeedy opportunity to explain to his ſon what- 


ever had appeared myſterious in her conduct 
reſpecting Mr. Belfield. If ſhe had any thing 
to regret, it was merely the impoſſibility, at 
this time, of e for the counſel of Mr. 
Monckton. 
The next morning, while the family was 
in the midſt of preparation for departure, 
ſhe took leave of Mrs. Harrel, who faintly 
lamented the loſs of her company, and then 
haſtily made her compliments fo Mr. Har- 
rel and Mr. Arnott, and putting herſelf in- 
to a chair, was conveyed to her new habita- 
tion. 3 
Mrs. Delvile received bee with the molt | 
diſtinguiſhed politeneſs; ſhe conducted her 
to the apartment which had been prepared 
for her, led her to the library, which ſhe de- 
' fired her to make uſe of as her own, and 
gave her the moſt obliging charges to re- 
member that ſhe was in a houſe of which 


Hi | the had the command. 
bY . Delvile 5 not make his appear- 
| | 5 ances 
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ance till dinner time. Cecilia, from recol- 
lecting the ſtrange ſituations in which ſhe 
had lately been ſeen by him, bluſned ex- 
tremely when ſhe firſt met his eyes; but 
finding him gay and eaſy, general in his con- 
verſation, and undeſigning in his looks, ſhe 
ſoon recovered from her embarraſſment, and 
paſſed the reſt of the day without reſtraint or 
uneaſineſs. 

Every hour ſhe ſpent with Mrs. Delvile, 
contributed to raiſe in her eſteem the mind 
and underſtanding of that lady. She found, 
indeed, that it was not for nothing ſhe was 
accuſed of pride, but ſhe found at the ſame 
time ſo many excellent qualities, fo much 
true dignity of mind, and ſo noble a ſpirit 
of liberality, that however great was the re- 
ſpe& ſhe ſeemed to demand, ir was always 
inferior to what ſhe felt inclined to pay. 

Nor was young Delvile leſs rapid in the 
progreſs he made in lier favour; his cha- 
racter, upon every opportunity of ſnewing 
it, roſe in her opinion, and his diſpoſition 
and manners had a mingled ſweetneſs and 
vivacity that rendered his ſociety attraktive, | 
and his converſation ſpirited. 

Here, therefore, Cecilia experienced that 


happineſs ſhe ſo long had coveted in vain: 


her life was neither public nor private, her 
amuſements were neither diſſipated nor re- 
tired; the company ſhe ſaw were either peo- 
ple. of high rank or Wan * and. vii 
VIIts - 


obi 


viſits were neither frequent nor long. The 
fituation ſhe quitted gave a zeſt to that into 
which ſhe entered, for ſhe was now no longer 
ſhocked by extravagance or levity, no- longer 
tormented with addreſſes which diſguſted 
her, nor mortified by the ingratitude of the 
friend ſhe had endeavoured to ſerve. All 
was ſmooth. and ſerene, yet Uvely nod in- 
tereſting. 7 
Her plan, however, of clearing to youn 
Delvile his miſtakes concerning. Belfield, ſhe 
could not put in execution; for he now never 
jed to the ſubject, though he was frequently 
alone with her, nor ſeemed at all deſirous to 
renew his former raillery, or repeat his en- 
quiries. She wondered at this change in 
him, but choſe rather to wait the revival of 
his own curioſity, than to diſtrets or perplex 
| herſelf by contriving methods of explanation. 
Situated thus . happily, ſhe had now one 
only anxiety, which was to know whether, 
and in what manner, Mr. Belfield ; had re- 
ceived his ſurgeon, as well as the actual ſtate 
of his own and his. ſiſter's affairs; but the 
fear of again encountering young Delvile in. 
1{picious circumſtances, deterred her at. pre- 
ſent from going to their houſe; Vet her na- 
tural benevolence, which partial convenience 
never lulled to ſlecp, impreſſing her with an 
apprehenſion that her ſeryices might be wants 
ed, ſhe was induced to write to Miſs. Belſiend. 
en ſhe torbore to viſit . 
| Her | 
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Her letter was ſhort, but kind and to the 
purpoſe: ſhe apologized for her officiouſneſs, 
de ſired to cho 11 her brother was better, 
and entreated her, in terms the moſt delicate, 


to acquaint her if yet ſne would accept from | 


her any aſſiſtance. 
She ſent this letter by her ſervant, Fwy 
after waiting a conſiderable time, pads. 


her bw following anfwer : : 


\ To, Mig Buvznzzy. | 


Ah e your b quite melts- 
me] we want nothing, however, yet; though 


J fear we ſhall not ſay to much longer. But 


though I hope I ſhall. never forget myſelf. ſo: 
as to be proud and impertinent, I will rather 


ſtruggle with any hardſhip than beg, for I 


will not diſoblige my poor brother by any 
fault that I can help, eſpecially: now he is 
fallen ſo low. But, thank heaven, his wound 


has at laſt been dreſſed, for the ſurgeon has 


found him out, and he attends him for no- 


thing; though my brother is willing to part 


with every thing he is worth in the world, 
rather than owe that obligation to him: yet 
I often wonder why he hates ſo to be obliged): 


for when he was rich himſelf he was always 
doing fomething to obhge other people. But 


I fear the ſurgeon thinks him very bad! for 
he won't ſpeak to us hen we follow him 
down ſtairs. 8 


I am 


88 rien 
I am ſadly aſhamed to ſend this bad writ- 


ing, but I dare not aſk my brother for any 


help, becauſe he would only be angry that 
I Site any thing about him ar all; but in- 
deed I have ſeen too little good come of 
pride to think of imitating it; and as I have 
not his genius, I am ſure there is no need 1 
ſhould have as defects: ill, therefore, as I 
write, you, madam, who e ſo much good- 
neſs and gentleneſs, would forgive it, I be- 
lieve, if it was worſe, almoſt. And though 


we are not in need of your kind offers, it is 
a great comfort to me to think there is a 


lady in the world that, if we come to be 
quite deſtitute, and if the proud heart of my 
poor unhappy brother ſhould be quite broke 
down, will look upon our diſtreſs with pity, 
and. generouſly help us from quite ſinking 
under it. I remain, 

Madam, IG 

with the mioft humble ICY 
your ever moſt. obliged 
Ws humble ſervant, 
v7 HENRIETTA BELFIELD. 


el much moved by the. Sai of 


this letter, determined that her very firſt. 
viſit from Portman- Square ſnould be to its 


fair and innocent writer. And having now 


an aſſurance that ſhe was in no immediate 


diſtreſs, and that her brother was actually | 


58 under Mr. Rupil's care, the diſmiſſed % 
er 
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FEC 
her mind the only ſubject of uneaſineſs that 
at preſent had endeavoured to diſturb it, and 
gave herſelf wholly up to the delightful ſe- 
renity of unallayed happineſs. 

Few are the days of unmixed felicity which 
we acknowledge while we experience, though 
many are thoſe we deplore, when by ſorrow 
taught their value, and by misfortune, their 
loſs. Time with Cecilia now glided on with 
ſuch rapidity, that before ſhe thought the 
morning half over, the evening was ; cloſed, 
and ere ſhe was ſenſible the firſt week was 
paſt, the ſecond was departed for ever. 
More and more pleaſed with the inmates of 
her new habitation, ſhe found in the abilities 
of Mrs. Delvile ſources inexhauſtible of en- 
tertainment, and in the diſpoſition and ſen- 
timents of her ſon ſomething ſo concordant 
to her own, that almoſt every word he ſpoke 
ſhewed the ſympathy of their minds, and al- 
moſt every look which caught her eyes was 
a reciprocation of intelligence. Her heart, 
deeply wounded of late by unexpected in- 
difference, and undeſerved mortification, was 
now, perhaps, more than uſually ſuſceptible 
of thoſe penetrating and exquiſite pleaſures 
which end and kindneſs poſſeſs the 
higheſt powers of beſtowing. Eaſy, gay, 


and airy, ſhe only roſe to happineſs, and 


only retired to reſt ; and not merely height- 
ened was her preſent enjoyment by her paſt 
| diſappointment, FRE carrying her retroſpec= 
tion 
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tion to her earlieſt remembrance, | ſhe ſtill 
found her actual ſituation more peculiarly 
adapted to her taſte and temper, than any ſhe 
had hitherto at any time experienced. 

The very morning that the deſtined fort- 

night was elapſed, ſhe received a note from 
Mrs. Harrel, with information of her arrival 
in town, and an entreaty that ſne would re- 
turn to Portman- Square. 

Cecilia, who, thus happy, had forgot t to 
mark the progreſs of time, was now all 
amazement to find the term of her abſence 
ſo ſoon paſt. She thought of going back 


Vith the utmoſt reluctance, and of quitting 


her new abode with the moſt lively regret. 
The repreſentations of Mr. Monckton daily 
loſt their force, and notwithſtanding, her diſ- 
like of Mr. Delvile, ſhe had no wiſh ſo earneſt 
as that of being ſettled in his family for the 
reſt of her minority. 

Jo effect this was her next thought; yet 
ſhe knew not how to make the propoſal ; but 
from the uncommon partiality of Mrs, Del- 
vile ſhe hoped, with a very; little encou- 
ragement, ſhe would lead to it herſelf. 

Here, . however, ſhe. was diſappointed ; 

Mrs. Delvile, when ſhe heard 6] the non 


5 


3 and dropt n not the moſt diſtant hint 


of attempting to en it. 
2 Cecilia, 
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Cecilia, vexed and diſconcerted, then made 
arrangements for her departure, which ſhe 
fixed for the next morning. 

The reſt of this day, unlike. every ter! 

vhich for the laſt fortnight had preceded: it, 
was paſſed with little appearance, and no 


reality of ſatisfaction: Mrs. Delvile was evi- 


dently concerned, her ſon openly avowed his 
chagrin, and Cecilia felt the utmoſt mortifi- 
cation; yet, though every one was diſcon- 
tented, no effort was made towards obtaining 
any delay. 27s 15 L 
The next morning dvring breakfaſt, Mrs.- 
Delvile very elegantly thanked her for grant- 
ing to her ſo much of her time, and earneſtly / 
begged to ſee her in future whenever ſhne 
could be ſpared from her other friends; pro- 
teſting ſhe was now ſo accuſtomed to her 
ſociety, that ſhe ſhould require both long and 
frequent viſits to ſoften the ſeparation. This 
requeſt was very eagerly ſeconded by young 
Delvile, who warmiy ſpoke his ſatisfaction 
that his mother had found ſo charming a 
friend, and unaffectedly joined in her en- 
treaties that the intimacy might be ſtill more 
cloſely cemented. | 3.3 
Cecilia had no great diffientty-in according” 
her compliance to \ choſe: demands, of which 
the kindneſs and cordiality ſomewhat lefſened- 
her diſturbance at the parting. 
W hen Mrs. Harrel's n, arrived, 


> 


| | 


| 


eee 


Mrs. Delvile took a moſt affectionate leave of | 
her, and her ſon attended her to the coach. 
In her way down ſtairs, he ſtopt her for a 
few moments, and in ſome confuſion ſaid, |} 
wiſh much to apologize to Miſs Beverley, be- | 


fore her departure, for the very groſs miſtake 
of which 1 have been guilty. I know not 
if it is poſſible ſhe-can pardon me, and I hardly 
know myſelf by what perverſity and blindneſs 
I perſiſted ſo long in my error.” 

«© O,“ cried Cecilia, much rejoiced at this 


voluntary explanation, © if you are but con- 


vinced you were really in: an error, I have 
nothing more to wiſh. Appearances, indeed, 
were ſo ſtrangely againſt me, that 1 ought 


not, perhaps, to wonder they deceived you.” 
This is being candid indeed,” anſwered 


he, again leading her on: © and in truth, 


though your anxiety was obvious, its cauſe 
was obſcure, and where any thing is left to 


conjecture, opinion interferes, and the judg- 
ment is eaſily warped. My own partiality, 
however, for Mr. Belfield, will I hope-plead 
my excuſe, as from that, and not from any 
prejudice againſt the Baronet, my miſtake 
aroſe: on the contrary, ſo highly I reſpect 
your taſte: and your diſcernment, that your 
approbation, when known, can ſcarcely fail 
of ſecuring mine. a 
Great as was the aſtoniſhment of Cecilia at 
the concluſion of this ſpeech ; ſhe was at 
the ceach door before ſhe could make any 
anf wer; 
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anſwer ; but Delvile, perceiving her ſurpriſe, 
added, while he handed her in, “Is it poſſi- 
ble but no, it is not poſſible I ſhould: he 
again miſtaken. I ſorbore to ſpeak at all, 
till J had information by which I could not 
be miſled.” : 

I know not in what unaccountable ob- 
ſcurity,” cried Cecilia, “I, or my affairs, 
may be involved, but I perceive that the 
cloud which 1 had hoped was diſſipated, is 
thicker and more impenetrable than ever.” 
Delvrile then bowed to her with a look A” 
accuſed her of inſincerity, and the carriage 
drove away. 

Teaſed by theſe eternal miſtakes, and pro- 
voked to find that though the object of her 
ſuppoſed partiality was ſo frequently changed, 
the notion of her poſitive engagement with 
one of the duelliſts was invariable, ſhe re- 
ſolved, with all the ſpeed in her power, to 
commiſſion Mr. Monckton to wait upon Sir 
Robert Floyer, and in her own name give a 
formal rejection to his propoſals, and defire 
him thenceforward to make known, by eve 
opportunity, their total independance of each 
other: for ſick of debating with Mr. Harrel, 
and deteſting all intercourſe with Sir Robert, 
ſhe now dropt her deſign of ſeeking an expla- 
nation herſelf. * 

She was received by Mrs. Harrel with the 
ſame coldneſs with which ſhe had parted from 


her. That lady appeared now to have ſome 
| | uneaſineſs 


? 
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uneaſineſs upon her mind, and Cecilia en- 
deavoured to draw from her its cauſe; but 
far from ſeeking any alleviation in friend- 
ſhip, ſhe ſtudiouſly avoided her, ſeeming 
pained by her converſation, and reproached 
'by her ſight. Cecilia perceived this encreaſing 
reſerve with much concern, but with more 
indignation, conſcious that her good offices 
had merited a better reception, and angry to 
find that her advice had not merely failed of 
ſucceſs, but even expoſed her to averſion. 
Mr. Harrel, on the contrary, behaved to 
her with unuſual civility, ſeemed eager to 
oblige her, and deſirous to render his | houſe 
more e agreeable to her than ever,. But in this 
he did pot proſper; for Cecilia, immediately 
upon her return, looking in her apartment 
for the projected alterations, and findir none 
had been made, was ſo diſguſted by ſuch a 
detection of duplicity, that be funk, yer lower 
than before in her opinion, and ſh 18, repined 
at the neceſſity. ſhe was under of any longer 
continuing his gueſt. 

The joy of Mr. Arnott at again ſeeing Kh 
was viſible: and ſincere ; and not a little was 
it encreaſed by finding that Cecilia, WhO 
ought not more. to. avid Mr. Harrel and 
Sir Robert, than ſhe was herfelf avoided by 
Mrs. Harrel, talked with pleaſure to nobody 
elſe in the houſe, and ſcarcely attempted to 
"conceal that he was the only one of the family 

Who l any portion of her "hd pe 
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Even Sir Robert appeared now to have 
formed a deſign of paying her rather more 
reſpect than he had hitherto thought neceſ- 
ſary; but the violence he did himſelf was ſo 
evident, and his 1 imperious nature ſeemed ſo 
repugnant to the taſk, that his inſolence, 
breaking forth by ſtarts, and checked only 
by compulſion, was but the more conſpi- 


cuous from his n efforts to > Uiſguiſe 
,,, 
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A 8 Cecilia 17 85 W n bertel cleared, K 
leaſt, of all ſuſpicions of harbouring too 

tender à regard for Mr. Belfield, her ob- 
jections to viſiting his fiſter were removed, 
and the morning "after her return to Mr; : 
Harrel's ſhe went in a Chair to Swallow _ 
R. 5 

She ſent her ſervant up ſtairs to enquire. if ;; 
ſhe might be admitted, and was immediately — _ 
taken into the room where ſhe had twice de- 4 
fore been received. F = 

In a few minutes Miſs Beifield, ſolcy 
opening and ſhutting the door of the next 


apartment, 


/ 
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apartment, made her appearance. She look. 
ed thin and pale, but much gratified by 
the ſight of Cecilia, © Ah Madam!“ ſhe 
cried, © you are good indeed not to forget 


us! and you can little think how it chears 


and conſoles me, that ſuch a lady as you can 
condeſcend to be kind to me. It is quite 
the only pleaſure that I have now in the 
whole world.” 
1 grieve that you have no greater; ; 
cried Cecilia, © you ſeem much fatigued and 
harraſſed. How 1s your brother? I fear you 
neglect your own health, by too much at- 
tention to his.” 

« No, indeed, 8 q my mother does 
every thing for him herſelf, and hardly ſuffers 


any body elſe to go near him.“ 


c What, then, makes you ſo melancholy ? "bg 
ſaid Cecilia, taking her 8 * e you do not 
look well; your anxiety, I am ure, is too 
much for your ſtrength.“ 

% How ſhould I look well, madam,” lb. 


ee ſhe, „living as ] live ? however, I 


will not talk of myſelf, but of my brother. — 
O he is ſo ill! indeed I am fadly, fadly afraid 
he will never be well again!“ 

«© What does his furgeon ſay ? you are too 
tender, and too much frightened. to be any 


judge.” i 


«Tt is not that I think myſelf he will dic 
of his wound, for Mr. Rupil fays the wound 
is almoſt nothing; but he is in a conſtant 

a | : fever 3 
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fever, and ſo thin and ſo weak, that indeed 
it is almoſt impoſſible he ſhould recover! 


Lou are too apprehenſive, ſaid Cecilia 1 


« you know not what effect the country air 
may have upon him; there are many, many 


expedients that with ſo young a man may 


yet be ſucceſsful.” 


« O no, the country air can do nothing 


for him! for I will not deceive you, madam, 


for that would be doubly a fault when I am 


ſo ready in blaming other people-for wearing 
falſe appearances: beſides you are ſo good 


and ſo gentle, that it quite compoſes me to 
talk with you. So I will honeſtly ſpeak the 


truth, and the whole truth at once; my poor 
brother is loſt -O I fear for ever loſt all 


by his own unhappy pride! he forgets his 


father was a tradeſman, he is aſhamed of all 5 


his family, and his whole deſire is to live 


among the grandeſt people, as if he belonged 
to no other. And now that he can no longer 
do that, he takes the diſappointment ſo to 
heart that he cannot get the better of it; and 


he told me this morning that he wiſhed he 
was dead, for he did not know why he ſhould. 


live only to ſee his own ruin! But when he 


ſaw how I cricd at his ſaying fo, he was very 


| forry indeed, for he has always been the 
kindeſt brother in the world, when he has 
been away from the great folks who have. 


_ ſpoilt him. But why, ſaid he, Henrietta, 
why would you have me live, when, inſtead. - 
Vor. l. E. 7 5 8 
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of raiſing you and my poor mother into an 
higher ſtation, I am ſunk ſo low, that J only 


help to conſume your own poor Pittances to 


fupport me in my diſgrace! 

I am ſorry indeed,” ſaid Cecilia, * to 
find he has ſo deep a ſenſe of the failure of 
his expectations: but how happens it that 
you are ſo much wiſer? "Young and inexpe- 
rienced as you are, and early as you muſt 
have been accuſtomed, from your mother as 
well as from Mr. Belfield, to far other doc- 
trine, the clearneſs of your judgment, and 
the juſtneſs of your remarks, aſtoniſh as much 
as they charm me.” 


c Ah, madam! brought up as I have been 
brought up, there is little wonder 1 ſhould | 


ſee the danger of an high education, let me 
be ever ſo ignorant of every thing elſe; for I, 
and all my ſiſters, have been the Nd the 
u hole time: and while we were kept back- 
ward that he might be brought forward, 
while we were denied comforts, that he might 
have luxuries, how could we help ſeeing the 
evil of ſo much vanity, and wiſhing we had 
all been brought * according to our proper 
ſtation? inſtead of living in continual incon- 
venience, and having one part of a family 
ſtruggling with diſtreſs, only to let another 
part of it appear in a way he had no right 
to! ! 3”, 


C How rationally, 2, faid Cecilia; ec e 


you conſidered this ſubject! and how much 
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do 1 hondur you for the affection you retain 
for your brother, notwithſtanding the wrongs 
you "hates ſuffered to promote his elevation! 

« Indeed he deſerves it; take but from 
him that one fault, pride, and I believe he 
has not another: and humoured and darling 
child as from his infancy he has always been, 
who at that can wonder, or be angry?” 

« And has he ſtill no plan, no ſcheme, 
for his future deſtination ?”” 

e No, madam, none at all; and that it 
is makes him ſo miſerable, and being ſo mi- 

ſerable makes him ſo ill, for Mr. Rupil fays, 
that with ſuch uneaſineſs upon his mind, he 
can never, in his preſent low ſtate, ge get well. 
O it is melancholy to ſee how he is altered l 
and how he has loſt all his fine ſpirits! he 
that uſed to be the life of us all !—And now 
he hardly ever ſpeaks a word, or if he does, 
he ſays ſomething ſo ſorrowful that it cuts us 
to the ſoub! But yeſterday, when my magher 
and I thought he was aſleep, he lifted up his 
head, and looked at us both with the 0 

in his eyes, which almoſt broke our hearts to 
ſee, and then, in a low Vaſe. he ſaid, What 
a lingering illneſs is this! Ah, my dear mo- 
ther, you and poor Henrietta ought to wiſh | 
it quicker over! for ſhould I recover, my 
life, hereafter, will but linger like this als 

neſs.” And afterwards he called out, What 


on earth is to become of me? I ſhall never ; * 
nk _ for the army, nor intereſt, nor 


35 2 means; | 
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ener 
means; what am I to do? ſubſiſt in the very 
prime of my life upon the bounty of a wi- 


dowed mother! or, with ſuch an education, 
ſuch connections as mine, enter at laſt i into 


ſome mean and ſordid buſineſs ?” 


et It ſeems then,” ſaid Cecilia, ee he now 

leſs wants a phyſician than a friend.” | 
He has a friend, madam, a noble friend, 

would he but accept his ſervices: but he 
never ſees him without ſuffering freſh vexa- 
tion, and his fever encreaſes after vey viſit 
he pays him.” 
Well,“ cried Cecilia, riſing, 61 find 
vie ſhall not have an eaſy taſk to manage him; 
but keep up your ſpirits, and affure yourſelf 
| AY ſhall not be loft, if it be poflible to ſave 
She then, hog with much fearfulneſs 
of offending, once more made an offer of her 
purſe. Miſs Belfield no longer ſtarted at the 
propoſal; yet, gratefully thanking her, ſaid 
ſhe was notin any immediate diſtreſs, and did 
not dare riſk the diſpleaſure of her brother, 
unleſs driven to it by ſevere neceſſity. Ce- 
cilia, however, drew from her a promiſe that 
ſhe would apply to her in any ſudden diffi- 
culty, and charged her never to think herſelf 


without a banker while her direction was g 


known. to her.. | 
She then bid her adieu, 2 bnd Kee: 


meditating the.whole way upon ſome plan of . i 
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which, by clearing his proſpects, might revive 
his ſpirits, and facilitate his recovery: for 
ſince his mind was ſo evidently the ſeat of 
his diſeaſe, ſhe ſaw that unleſs ſhe could do 

more for him, ſhe had yet done nothing. 
Her meditation, however, turned to no ac- 
count; ſhe could ſuggeſt nothing, for ſhe. was 
ignorant what was eligible to ſuggeſt. The 
ſtations and employments of men ſhe onl 
knew by occaſionally hearing that ſuch were 
their profeſſions, and ſuch their ſituations in 
life; but with the means and gradations by 
which they aroſe to them ſhe was wholly unac- 
quainted. 
1 Monckton, _ 3 reſource in 
all caſes of difficulty, immediately occured 
to her as her moſt able counſellor, and ſhe 
determined by the firſt opportunity to con- 
ſult with him upon the ſubject, certain of 
advice the moſt judicious from his experience 
and knowledge of the world. | 
But though ſhe reſted upon him her ſerious 
expectations of aſſiſtance, another idea entered 
her mind not leſs pleaſant, though leſs pro- 
miſing of utility: this was to mention her 
views to young Delvile. He was already, ſne 
knew, well informed of the diſtreſs of Mr. 
Belfield, and ſhe hoped, by openly aſking his 
opinion, to confixm to him her freedom from 
any engagement with that. gentleman, and 
convince him, at the fame time, by her appli- 


cation to himſelf, that ſhe was SIE? N #5; | 


of any tie with the Baronet. ES 
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A SYMPATHY. 


"HE next day Cecilia had tic + to 

' ſpend in Sr. James' s-ſquare; and ſhe 
knew by experience that in its courſe, ſhe 
ſhould in all probability find ſome opportu- 
nity of ſpeaking with Delvile alone. | 
This accordingly happened; for in the 


evening Mrs. Delvile quitced the room for a 


few moments to anſwer a letter. Cecilia, 


"then, left with her ſon, faid, after a little he- 

tation, © Will you not think me very ſtrange, 

if I ſhould take the liberty to confult you 
upon ſome buſineſs?” . 


2 


« T already think you very frrange, 
ſwered he; © fo ſtrange that I know not 4 
one who at all reſembles you. But what is 
this conſultation in which you will permit me 


to have a voice?“ 


. You are acquainted, I believe, with the 
diſtreſs of Mr. Belfield ?”? 
ec am; and I think his ſituation the moſt 


' melancholy that can be imagined. I pity 
him with my whole ſoul, and nothing would 
give me greater joy than an opportunity of 


He 


* him. #2 


— 
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He is, indeed, much to be compaſſion- 
ated,” returned Cecilia, and if ſomething 
53 not ſpeedily done for him, I fear he will 
be utterly loſt. The agitation of his mind 
baffles all the power of medicine, and till that 
is relieved, his health can never be reſtored. 

_ His ſpirit, probably always too high for his 
rank in life, now ſtruggles againſt every at- 
tack of Gckneſs and of poverty, in preference 
to yielding to his fate, and applying to his 
friends for their intereſt and aſſiſtance. 1 
mean not to vindicate his obduracy, yet I 
wiſh it were poſſible it could be ſurmounted. - 
Indeed I dread to think what may become of 
him! feeling at preſent nothing but wretch- 

edneſs and pain, looking forward in future 
to nothing but ruin and deſpair EES dE 
There is no man,“ cried young Delvile, 
with emotion, © who might not rather envy 
than pity ſufferings which give riſe to ſuch 


compaſſion! ? * 75 


« Pecuniary aſſiſtance he will not accept, 
ſhe continued, © and, indeed, his mind is 
ſuperior to receiving conſolation from ſuch 
temporary relief; I wiſh him, therefore, to 
be put into ſome way of life by which| his. 
own talents, which have long enough amuſed 5 
the world, may at length become ſerviceable 


* himſelf, Do your tank, Sir, this 1s 1 
e? 8 


« How do I rejoice, » cried Delvile, 8 


louring with © PRA while he ſpoke, © in 
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this flattering concurrence of our opinions ! 
See, madam,” taking from his pocket a let- 
ter, © how I have been this very morning 
occupied, in endeavouring to procure for 
Mr. Belfield ſome employment by which his 
education might be rendered uſeful, and his 
Parts redound to his own eredit and advan- 
tage.” 

He then broke the ſeal, and put into her 
hand a letter to a nobleman: whoſe ſon was 
ſoon going abroad, ſtrongly recommending 
Belfield to him in capacity of a tutor. 

A ſympathy of ſentiment ſo ſtriking, im- 
| Preſſed them at the ſame moment with ſur- 
priſe and eſteem: Delvile earneſtly regarded 

her with eyes of ſpeaking adriration, while 
the occaſion of his notice rendered it too plea- 
ſant to diſtreſs her, and filled her with an in- 
ward ſatisfaction which SR her Whole 
' countenance. 
She had only time, in a manner that 13 
*% marked her approbation, to return the let- 
ter, before Mrs. Delvile aga again anale ber ap- 
pearance. 
During the reſt of the evening but little 


was faid ; Cecilia was not talkative, and 


young Delvile was ſo abſent, that three times 
his mother reminded him of an engagement 
to meet his father, who that night was ex- 
pected at the Duke of Der went's houſe in 
110 pekar he rg that ſhe Aer to Ne, 
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and three times more before, when he had 


heard, he obeyed. 
Cecilia, when ſhe came back to Mr. Har. 
rel's found the honſe full of company. 
She went into the N but did 


not remain there long; ſhe was grave and 


thoughtful, ſhe wiſhed. to be alone, and by 
the earlieſt opportunity ſtole away to her own 


apartment. 


Her mind was now occupied by new 
ideas, and her fancy was buſied in the deli- 


neation of new proſpects. She had been 
ſtruck from ſier firſt meeting young Delvile 
with an involuntary admiration of his man- 


ners and converſation; ſne had found upon 
every ſucceeding interview ſomething further 


to approve, and felt for him a riſing parti- 


ality which made her always ſee him with 
pleaſure, and never part from him without a 
wiſh to ſee him again. Yet, as ſhe was not 
of that inflammable nature which is always. 
ready to take fire, as her paſſions were under 
the controul of her reaſon, and ſhe ſuffered | 


not her affections to triumph over her prin- 


ciples, ſhe ſtarted at her danger the moment 


the perceived it, and inftantly determined ta 


give no weak encouragement to a prepoſ- 
ſeſſion which neither time nor intimacy had 
juſtified. - She denied herſelf the deluding 


ſatisfaction of dwelling upon the ſuppoſition 
of his worth, was unaſually aſſiduous to oc- 


uy all her time, that her heart — bare 


8 - wp 


reel | 
ſefs leiſure for imagination ; and had ſhe 
found that his character degenerated from 
the promiſe of his appearance, the well-regu- 
lated purity of her mind would ſoon have en- 
2bled her to have driven him wholly from her 
thoughts. 

Such was her ſituation when the circumi- 
ſtances of her affairs occaſioned her becom- 
ing an inmate of his houſe ; and here ſhe 
grew leſs guarded, becauſe leſs clear-ſighted 
do the danger of negligence, for the frequen- 
cy of their converſations allowed her little 
time to conſider their effects. If at firſt ſhe 
had been pleaſed with his deportment and 
elegance, upon intimacy ſhe was charmed 
with his diſpoſition and his behaviour ; ſhe 
found him manly, generous, open-hearted 
and amiable; fond of literature, delighting in 
, Knowledge, kind in his tetnper, and ſpirited | 
in his actions. 
walities ſuch as theſe, when recom- 


; g mended by high birth, a ſtriking figure, and 


poliſhed manners, formed but a dangerous 
companion for a young woman, who, with- 
out the guard of any former prepoſſeſſion, 
was ſo fervent an admirer of excellence as 
| Ceeilia, Her heart made no reſiſtance, for 
the ittack was too gentle and too gradual to 
alarm her vigilance, and therefore, though 
always ſenſible of the pleaſure ſhe received 
from his ſociety, it was not till ſhe returned 
to Portrian- -ſquare; after having lived e 20 
„ 
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the ſame roof with him for a fortnight, that 
ſhe was conſcious her happineſs was no longer 
in her own power. 

Mr. Harrel's houſe, which had never 
pleaſed her, now became utterly diſguſtful; 


ſhe was wearied and uncomfortable ; yet, 
willing to attribute her uneaſineſs to any 


other than the true cauſe, ſhe fancied the 
houſe itſelf was changed, and that all its in- 


habitants and viſitors were more than uſually 
diſagreeable: but this idle error was of ſhort 
duration, the moment of ſelf. conviction was 


at hand, and when Delvile preſented her the 


letter he had written for Mr. Belfield, it flaſhed | 
in her eyes! | 
This detection of the altered 1 of het | 
mind, opened to her views and her hopes a 
ſcene entirely new, for neither the exertion of 


the molt active benevolence, nor the ſteady - 


courſe of the moſt virtuous conduct, ſufficed 
any longer to wholly engage her thoughts, or 
conſtitute her felicity ; ſhe had purpoſes that 
came nearer home, and cares that threatened 


to abſorb in themſelves that heart and thoſe 9 5 


faculties which hitherto had only ſeemed ani- 


mated for the ſervice of others. 


Vet this Joſs of mental freedom gave. 1 2 
not much uneaſineſs, ſince the choice of her 


heart, though involuntary, was approved 4 
her principles, and confirmed by her er judg- 
e was 


ment. Young Delvile's ſituation in : 
Juſt what the e wilked, more elevated than her 
E. 6. - ; | OWN, . 
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own, yet not ſo exalted as to humble her with 


a ſenſe of inferiority ; his connections were 
honourable, his mother appeared to her the 
flirſt of women, his character and diſpoſition 


ſeemed formed to make her happy, and her 


own fortune was ſo large, that to the ſtate of 
his ſhe was indifferent. 

Delighted with ſo flattering a union of in- 
_ clination with propriety, ſhe. now began to 
"cheriſh the partiality ſhe at firſt had repreſſed, 
and thinking the future deſtination - of her 
life already ſettled, looked forward with 
grateſul joy to the proſpect of ending her 
days with the man ſhe. thought moſt worthy 
to be entruſted with the Maga of her for- 
tune. 

She had not, indes any certainty ahar 


I ; the regard of young Delvile was reciprocal, 
but ſhe had every reaſon to believe he greatly 


admired her, and to ſuſpect that his miſtaken 
notion of her prior engagement, firſt with 
Mr. Belfield, and afterwards with Sir Ro- 


bert Floyer, made him at preſent check theſe 


ſentiments in her favour, which; when that 


error was removed, ſhe Ee? to ſee encou- | 


K 5 
i: e purpoſe, therefore; was gt, to 
wait an explanation, which ſhe rather wiſhed 


retarded than forwarded, that her leiſure 'and 
opportunity might be more for inveſtigating 


his character, and ſaving herſelf from repent- 
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Tu Pp following this 3 W 


tual arrangement, Cecilia was viſited 


Mr. Monckton. That gentleman, who had 


enquired for her immediately after the Har- 


rels went to their villa, and who had flattered 
himſelf with reaping much advantage from 
their abſence, by frequent meetings and con- 
fidential diſcourſes, ſuffered the ſevereſt mor- . 
tification when he found that her ſtay in town 


rendered her f not . the leſs inacce ſſible 40 him, 


ſince he had no perſonal acquaintance with 
the Delviles, and could not venture d * 
himſelf at their houſe. 


He was now received by Sa wks more 


than uſual pleaſure; the time had ſeemed 
long to her ſince ſhe had converſed with 
him, and ſhe was eager to aſk his. counſel 
and aſſiſtance in her affairs. She related to 
him the motives which had induced her to 
go to St. James's-ſquare, and the incorri- 
gible obſtinacy with which Mr. Harrel ftill - 
continued to encourage the addreſſes of Sir 
Robert Floyer ; ſhe earneſtly entreated him 


to rior her agent ina be to * 


| Friendſhip, in a man of his light caſt, is a 
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ſhe was unequal], by expoſtulating in her 
cauſe with Mr. Harrel, and by calling upon 
Sir Robert himſelf to inſiſt upon his 8 88 
ing his unauthorized pretenſions. 

Mr. Monckton liſtened eagerly to her ac- 
count and requeſt, and when ſhe had finiſh- 
ed, aſſured her he would deliberate upon 
each circumſtance of the affair, and then 
maturely weigh every method he could de- 
viſe, to extricate her from an embarraſſment 
which now grew far too ſerious to be Iafely 

neglected. 

« ] will not, however,” continued he, 
<« either act or give my opinion without 
further enquiry, as I am confident there is 
a myſtery in this buſineſs which lies deeper 
than we can at preſent fathom. Mr. Harrel 
has doubtleſs purpoſes of his own to anſwer 
by this pretended zeal for Sir Robert; nor 
is it difficult to conjecture what they may be. 


-mere cover, a mere name, to conceal a con- 
nection which has its baſis folely in the I 
centious convenience of borrowing money, 
going to the ſame gaming-houſe, and mu- 
tually communicating and boaſting their mu- 
tual vices and intrigues, while, all the time, 
their regard for each other 1s equally hollow 
with their regard for truth and. integrity. 
He then cautioned her to be extremely . 
careful with reſpect to any money tranſac- 
tions with Mr. Harrel, whole ſplendid ex- 
| travagance 


FREE 
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travagance he aſſured her was univerſally 


known to exceed his fortune. 

The countenance of Cecilia, during this 
exhortation, was teſtimany ſufficient to the 
penetrating eyes of Mr. Monckton that his 
advice came not too ſoon: a ſuſpicion of the 
real ſtate of the caſe ſpeedily occurred to 
him, and he queſtioned her minutely upon 


the ſubje&. She endeavoured to avoid mak- 
ing him any anſwer, but his diſcernment was 


too keen for her artificial evaſion, and he 


very ſoon gathered all the particulars of her 
tranſactions with Mr. Harrel. 


He was leſs alarmed at the ſum ſhe had 


lent him, which was rather within his ex- 
pectations, than at the method ſhe had been 


induced to take to procure it. He repre- 
ſented to her in the ſtrongeſt manner the 


danger of impoſition, nay of ruin, from the 


extortions and the craft of money-lenders; 
and he charged her upon no conſideration to 
be tempted or perſuaded again to have re- 


courſe to ſuch perilous expedients. 


She promiſed the moſt attentive ee 
of his advice; and then told him the acquaint- 
ance ſhe had made with Miſs Belfield, and 
her ſorrow for the ſituation: of her brother; 
though, ſatisfied for the preſent with the 
plan of young Delvile, ſhe now gave up der 


deſign of ſoliciting his counſel. 


In the midft of this converſation, IE note - 
| was 1 to her from Mr. Delvile ſenior, 


1 : 
* ' . 


— 
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bo , Have you yet, he ſaid, © obſerved 
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acquainting her with his return to town, and 
begging the favour of her to call in St. 
James's-ſquare the next morning, as he 
wiſhed to ſpeak to her upon ſome buſineſs mM; 


importance. 
The eager manner in which Cecilia ac- 


| cepted this invitation, and her repeated and 


earneſt exclamation of wonder at what Mr, 
Delvile could have to ſay, paſſed not unno- 
ticed by Mr. Monckton; he inſtantly turned 


the diſcourſe from the Belfields, the Harrels, 


and the Baronet, to enquire how ſhe had 
time during her viſit in St. James's- 
- ſquare, and what was her opinion of the 
family after her late opportunities. of inti- 


macy? 


Gecllia anſw ered, that ſhe had yet ſeen no- 
thing more of Mr. Delvile, who had been 
abſent the whole time, but with equal readi- 


neſs and pleaſure ſhe replied to all his queſ- 


tions concerning his lady, expatiating with 
warinth and fervour upon her en TOE and 
eſlimable qualities. : 

But when the "ſame interrogatories were 
bet to the ſon, ſhe ſpoke no longer 


with the ſame eaſe, nor with her uſual 


promptitude of ſincerity ; ſhe was embar- 
raſſed, her anſwers were ſhort, and ſhe endea- 
voured to haften from the ſubject. | 

Mr. Moncktcn remarked this change with . 
the moſt apprehenſive quickneſs, but forcing 


the 
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the family compact in which thoſe people are- 


bound to beſiege you, and draw you into 
their ſnares?” 


Nd, indeed,“ cried Cecilia,” much hurt 


by the queſtion, © I am ſure no ſuch com- 


pact has been formed; and I am ſure, too, 
that if you knew them. better, you would 


yourſelf be the firſt to admire and do them 


juſtice,” 


« My dear Miſs l -erlatl he, 0X I 


know them already; I do not, indeed, viſit 


them, but I am perfectly acquainted with 


their characters, which have been drawn to 
me by thoſe who are moſt cloſely connectet 


with them, and who have had opportunities 
of inſpection which I hope will never fall to 
your ſhare, ſince I am ſatisfied the trial 
would Pain, though the proof would con- 
vince you.“ 

« What then have you. heard of hom 25 
cried Cecilia, with much earneſtneſs ; © it 


A 


is, at leaſt, not poſſible any il can be faid. of 5 


Mrs. Delvile.”. 3 
4 your "panda . e hs, 
„ Mrs. Delvile is not nearer Perfection than 


the reſt of her family, ſhe has only more art 
in diſguiſing ber foibles; becauſe, tho ſhe 


is the ae of. ws. ſhe is the ſlave of 
intereſ; 


« I. ſee. vou 7 5 — been greatly 8 


formed,” ſald Cecilia, warmly ;. Mrs. Del- 


Yue 15 the nobleſt of women! the may, in- 


deed. 


enen 


deed, from her very exaltation, have ene. 
mies, but they are the enemies of envy, 
not of reſentment, enemies raiſed by ſu- 
perior merit, not excited by injury or provo- 
cation! 

„ You will know her better hereafter,” 
laid Mr. Monckton, calmly ; “1 only hope 
your knowledge will not be purchaſed by the 
ſacrifice of your happineſs.” 
„ And what knowledge of her, Sir,” 5 
cried Cecilia, ſtarting, © can” have PO to 


put my happineſs in any danger? 


«4 Wil tell you, anſwered he, with all 
the openneſs you have a claim to from my 
regard, and then leave to time to ſhew if 1: 


am miſtaken. The Delvile family, not- 


withſtanding its oſtentatious magnificence, | 


IJ can ſolemnly aſſure you, is poor in every; 


branch, alike lineal and collateral.” | 
c But is it therefore the. leſs eftimable?” 
Mes, becauſe the more rapacious. And 


while they count on each fide dukes, earls, 
and barons in their genealogy, the very 


wealth with which, through your means, 
they project the ſupport of their inſolence, 
and Which they will. rfl with all the gree- 
dineſs- of avarice, they will think honoured 


by being employed in their ſervice, while the 


inſtrument, all amiable as ſhe is, by which 
they attain it, will be conſtantly held down. 
as the diſgrace of their alliance.“ 
| Cecilia, * to the ſoul. by this ſpeech, | 
BET 7 role 
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Toſe cr her chair, unwilling to anſwer it, 
yet unable to conceal how much it ſhocked 0 


her. Mr. Monckton, perceiving her emo- 
tion, followed her, and taking her hand, 
ſaid, © 1 would not give this warning to one 
1 thought too weak to profit from it ; but as 
Jam well informed of the uſe that is meant 
to be made of your fortune, and the abuſe 
that will follow of yourſelf, I think it right 
to prepare you for their artifices, which 
merely to point out may render abortive.” - 
Cecilia, too much diſturbed to thank 


= him, drew back her hand, and continued 


n 


ſilent. Mr. Monckton, reading through 
her diſpleaſure the ſtate of her affections, 


ſaw with terror the greatneſs of the danger 


which threatened him. He found, however, 
that the preſent was no time for enforcing ob- 
jections, and perceiving he had already gone 
too far, though he was by no means diſpoſed 
to recant, he thought it moſt prudent to re- 


treat, and let her meditate upon his exhorta- 


tion whe 1 its impreſſion was yet ſtrong in her 

He e. would now, therefore, have $f 
leave; but C — endeavouring to recol- 
lect herſelf, and fully perſuaded that how- 
ever he had ſhocked her, he had only her 


intereſt in view, ſtopt him, ſaying, © Fou | 
think me, perhaps, ungrateful, but believe 


me I am not: I muſt, however, acknow- 
ledge that your cenſure of Mrs. Delvile hurts 
„ me 


-- 
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me extremely. Indeed I: cannot doubt her 


worthineſs ; I muſt ſtill, therefore, plead for 


her, and I hope the time will come when you | 


wilt allow I have not pleaded unjuſtly.” 
+ 368 Juſtly or unjuſtly” an{wered- Mr. 
Monekton,. I am at leaft ſure you can 


never plead vainly. I give up, therefore, 
to your opinion my attack of Mrs. Delvile, 


and am willing, from your commendations, 
to ſuppoſe her the beſt of the race. Nay, I 
will even own that perhaps Mr. Delvile him- 
felf, as well as his lady, might paſs through 
life and give but little offence, had they only 


themſelves to think of, and no ſon to ſtimu- 


late their arrogance.” 


. « Is the fon, then,” ſaid Cecilia faintly, 


« fo much the moſt culpable ?”? 6 
The ſon, 1 believe,” anſwered he, © is 


at leaſt the chief incentive to inſolence and 


oſtentation in the parents, ſince it is for his 
fake they covet with ſuch avidity honours 
and riches, ſince they plume themſelves upon 


regarding him as the ſupport of: their name 


and family, and fince their pride in him even 
ſurpaſſes their pride in their lineage: and 
themſelves.“ 85 7 98S 
Ah!“ thought Cecilia, © and of ſuch a 
fon who could help being proud ? 
Their purpoſe, therefore,“ he continued, 


d is to ſecure through his means your for- 
tune, which they will no ſooner obtain, than, 
to my certain knowledge, they mean inſtantly, 
. | and 
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and moſt unmercifully, to employ it in re- 
pairing all their dilapidated eſtates. 

And then he quitted the ſubject; and, with 
that guarded warmth which accompanied all 


his expreſſions, told her he would carefully _ 


watck for her honour and welfare, and, re- 
peating his promiſe of endeavouring to diſ- 
cover the tie by which Mr. Harrel ſeemed 
bound to the Baronet, he left her -a prey 
himſelf to an anxiety yet more ſevere than 
that with which he had filled her! He now 
aw all his long-cheriſhed hopes in danger of 
final deſtruction, and ſuddenly caſt upon the 
brink of a precipice, where, while he ſtrug- 
gled to protect them from falling, his eyes 
were dazzled by beholding them totter. 
Mean while Cecilia, diſturbed from the 
calm of ſoft ſerenity to which ſhe had yield- 


ed every avenue of her ſoul, now looked for- 


ward with diſtreſs and uneaſineſs, even to the 
completion of the views which but a few mi- 
nutes before had compriſed all her notions of 
ſelicity. The alliance which ſo lately had 
ſeemed wholly unexceptionable, now appear- 
ed teeming with objections, and threatening 
with difficulties. The repreſentations of Mr. 


Monckton had cruelly mortified her; well 
acquainted with his knowledge of the world, 


and wholly unſuſpicious of his ſelfiſh mo- 


tives, ſhe gave to his aſſertions involuntary - 
credit, and even while ſhe attempted to com- 


. oe. 


— 


ane 


bat them, they made upon her mind an im- 
reſſion ſcarce ever to be eraſed. 

Full, therefore, of doubt and inquietude, 

ſne paſſed the night in diſcomfort and irre- 


ſolution, now determining to give way to her 


feelings, and now to be wholly governed by 
the counſel of Mr. Monckton. 


. 

An EXPECTATION. 
]N this diſpoſition of mind, Cecilia the 
next morning obeyed the ſummons of 


Mr. Delvile, and for the firſt time went to 
St. James's-ſquare in a humour to look for 


evil inſtead of good, and meanneſs inſtead of 


nobleneſs. 
She was ſhewn into an apartment where 


the found Mr. Delvile alone, and was re- 


ceived by him, as uſual, with the moſt ſtate · 
ly folemnity. 
When ſhe was ſeated, © I have given you, 


Miſs Beverley,” ſaid he, © the trouble of 


calling, in order to diſcuſs with you the in- 
ternal ſtate of your affairs; a duty which, 
at this juncture, I hold to be incumbent 


upon my character. T he delicacy due to 


your 
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your for would certainly have induced me 
to wait upon you myſelf for this purpoſe, 
but for the reaſons J have already hinted to 
you, of fearing the people with whom you 
live might think it neceſſary to return my 
viſit. Perſons of low origin are commonly 
in thoſe matters the moſt forward. Not, 
however, that I would prejudice you againſt 
them; though, for myſelf, it is fit I remem- 
ber that a general and indiſcriminate ac- 


quaintance, by levelling all ranks, does in- 
jury to the rites of ſociety.” 


Ah! thought Cecilia, how infallible is 
Mr. Monckton! and how inevitably, in a 
family of which Mr. Delvile is the head, 
ſhould I be cruelly held down as the a! Ygrace 
F their alliance 
I have applied, continued he, «to 
Mrs. Delvile to know if the communication 
which I had recommended to you, and to 
which ſhe had promiſed her attention, had 

yet paſſed ; but I am informed you have not 
ſpoken to her upon the ſubject.“ E 
I had nothing, Sir, to communicate,” 
anſwered Cecilia, ©* and I had hoped, as Mrs. 
Delvile made no enquiries, ſhe was larisfied 
ſhe had nothing to hear.” 

« With reſpect to enquiries,” faid Mr. 
Delvile, © I fear you are not fufficiently 
aware of the diſtance between a lady of Mrs. 
Delvile's rank, both by birth and alliance, 
and ſh a . woman as Mrs. Harrel, 
| ä 
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whoſe anceſtors, but a ſhort time ſince, were 


mere Suffolk farmers. But I beg your par. 
don ;——[ mean not any reflection upon 


your's: I have always heard they were very 


worthy people; and a farmer is certainly a 
very reſpectable perſon. Your father, 1 
think, no more than the Dean your uncle, 
- did nothing in that way himſelf?” 

No, Sir,” ſaid Cecilia drily, and much 
provoked by this contemptuous courteſy. 

66 I have always been told he was a very 
good fort of man: I knew none of the fa- 
mily myſelf but the Dean. His connections 
with the Biſhop of 
him often in my way. Though his naming 
me for one of his truſtees, I muſt own, was 
rather extraordinary ; but I mean not to hurt 
you; on the contrary, I ſhould be much 
concerned to give you any uneaſineſs.” 

Again Mr. Monckton aroſe in the mind 
of Cecilia, and again ſhe acknowledged the 


truth of his ſtriftures ; and though ſhe much | 


wondered in what an harangue ſo pompous 


was to end, her diſguſt ſo far conquered her 
curioſity, that without . it ſhe wiſhed 


herſelf away. 


« To return,” ſaid he, © to my purpoſe. 
The preſent period of your life is Toch as to 


render advice particularly ſeaſonable; I am 


ſorry, therefore, as I before ſaid, you have 
not diſcloſed your ſituation to Mrs. Delvile. 
A young - 1 on the point of making an 

2 


„ my relation, put 
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eſtabliſnment, and with many engagements 
in her power, is extremely liable to be miſ- 
taken in her judgment, and therefore ſhould 
ſolicit inſtruction from thoſe who are able 
to acquaint her what connection would be 
moſt to her advantage, One thing, however, 
I am happy to commend, the young man 
who was wounded in the duel —— I cannot 
recollect his name is, I hear, totally out 


* 


of the queſtion. 


What next? thought Cecilia; though ſtill 
ſne gave him no interruption, for the haugh- 
tine ſs of his manner was repulſive to reply. 

« My deſign, therefore, is to ſpeak to you 


of Sir Robert Floyer, When J had laſt the 


pleaſure of addreſſing you upon this ſubject, 


you may probably remember my voice was in 


his favour; but I then regarded him merely 
as the rival of an inconſiderable young man, 
to reſcue you from whom he appeared an eli- 


gible perſon. The affair is now altered, that 


young man is thought of no more, and ano- 
ther rival comes forward, to whom Sir Ro- 
bert is as inconſiderable as the fult rival was 
to Sir Robert.“ | 

Cecilia ſtarted at this information, hvelier 
ſenſations ſtimulated her curioſity, and ſur- 
miſes in which ſhe was moſt deeply intereſted 
quickened her attention. | 5 
This rival,” proceeded he, © I ſhould 
Li agine no young lady would a moment 


 kelicate in electing; he is every way the ſu- 
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perior of Sir Robert except in fortune, and 
the deficiencies of that the ſplendour of your 
own may amply ſupply.” 

The deepeſt crimſon now tinged the cheeks 
of Cecilia; the prophecy of Mr. Monckton 
ſeemed immediately fulfilling, and ſhe trem- 


- bled with a rifing conflict between her appro- 


bation of the offer, and her dread of its con- 
ſequences. 

« I know not, indeed? continued he, 
ce in what eſtim ation you may have been ac- 
cuſtomed to hold rank and connection, nor 
whether you are impreſſed with a proper ſenſe 
of their ſuperiority and value; for early pre- 


judices are not eaſily rooted out, and thoſe 


who have lived chiefly with monied peop'c, 
regard even birth itſelf as unimportant when 


compared with wealth.” 


The colour which firſt glowed in the 
cheeks of Cecilia from expectation, now 
roſe yet higher from reſentment : ſhe thought 
herſelf already inſulted by a prelude ſo often- 
tatious and humiliating to the propoſals 


which were to follow; and ihe angrily de- 
termined, with whatever pain to her heart, 
to aſſert her own dignity, by refuſing them at 


once, too well ſatisfied by what ſhe now ſaw 
of the preſent, that Mr. Monckton had been 

Juſt in his prediction of the future. | 
«© Your rejection, therefore,” continued 
he, „of this honourable offer, may perhaps 
have been merely the conſequence of the 
principles 


N 
ö 
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principles in which you have been edu- 
cated.— 


« Rejection?” interrupted Cecilia, amazed, | 
« what rejection, Sir ?”? 

« Have you not refuſed the propoſals of 
my Lord Ernolf for his fon?” _ 

« Lord Ernolf? never! nor have 1 ever 


ſeen either his . or his ſon but in 


public. 

« That, replied Mr. Delvile, ws little 
to the purpoſe; where the connection is a 
proper one, 2 young lady of delicacy has 


only to accede to it. But though this re- 
jection came not immediately from yourſelf, 


it had doubtleſs your concurrence.” 
* Tt had not, Sir, even my knowledge.” 
« Your alliance then with Sir Robert 


Floyer is probably nearer a "concluſion than 


I had imagined, for otherwiſe Mr. Harrel 
would not, without conſulting you, have 


given the Earl fo determinate an anſwer. 


% No, Sir,“ ſaid Cecilia, impatiently, 
* my alliance with him was never more 
diſtant, nor do I mean it ſhould ever ap- 
proach more near.” 

She was now me. 4 diff pelt 65 further 


converſation. Her heroic hk of refuſing 


young Delvile by no means reconciled her 
to the diſcovery ſhe now made that he had 


not meant to addreſs her; and though ſhe 
was provoked and fretted at this new proof 


that Mr. Harrel ſcrupled neither: aſſertions 


8 nor 
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perior of Sir Robert except in fortune, and 


the deficiencies of that the ſplendour of your 


own may amply ſupply.” 

The deepeſt crimſon now tinged the cheeks 
of Cecilia; the prophecy of Mr. Monckton 
ſeemed immediately fulfilling, and ſhe trem- 
- bled with a riſing conflict between her appro- 


bation of the offer, and her dread of its con- 


ſequences. . 


c ] know not, deed; continued he, 
ce in what eſtimation you may have been ac- 
cuſtomed to hold rank and connection, nor 


whether you are impreſſed with a proper ſenſe 
of their ſuperiority and value; for early pre- 
judices are not eaſily rooted out, and thoſe 
who have lived chiefly with monied people, 
regard even birth itſelf as unimportant when 
compared with wealth.“ 

The colour which firſt glowed in the 
cheeks of Cecilia from expectation, now 
roſe yet higher from reſentment : ſhe thought 
herſelf already inſulted by a prelude fo often- 
tatious and humiliating to the propoſals 
which were to follow; and ihe angrily de- 


termined, with whatever pain to her heart, 


to aſſert her own dignity, by refuſing them at 
once, too well ſatisfied by what ſhe now ſaw 
of the preſent, that Mr. Monckton had been 
Juſt in his prediction of the future. 


« Your rejection, therefore, continued 


he, „of this honourable offer, may perhaps 
have been merely the conſequence of the 
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principles in which you have been edu- 


cated.— 


« Rejeftion ?”? interrupted Cecilia, amazed, | 
ee what rejection, Sir??? 


« Have you not refuſed the propoſals Is 
my Lord Ernolf for his ſon?” 


ee Lord Ernolf? never! nor have I ever 


ſeen either his Lordſhip or his ſon but in 


public.“ 
« 'That, replied Mr. Bebi < 15 little 
to the purpoſe ; where the connection is a 


proper one, a young lady of delicacy has 
only to accede to it. But though this re- 


jection came not immediately from yourſelf, 


it had doubtleſs your concurrence.” 
It had not, Sir, even my knowledge.” 
« Your alliance then with Sir Robert 


Floyer is probably nearer a concluſion than 
1 had imagined, for otherwiſe Mr. Harrel 


would not, without conſulting you, have 


given the Earl ſo determinate an anſwer. 


cc 3 8 ſald Cecilia, impatiently, 


cc alliance with him was never more 


de nor do I mean it ſhould ever ap- 


proach more near.“ 


She was now lite -ſpoſid for further 
converſation. Her heroic deſign of refuſing 


young Delvile by no means reconciled her 


to the diſcovery ſhe now made that he had 
not meant to addreſs her; and though ſhe 


was provoked and fretted at this new proof 
that Mr. Harrel ſcrupled neither aſſertions 


1 nor 
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nor actions to make her engagement wich 
Sir Robert credited, her diſappointment in 
finding that Mr. Delvile, inſtead of pleading 
the cauſe of his ſon, was exerting his intereſt 
for another perſon, affected her lo much more 
nearly, that notwithſtanding he ſtill con- 
tinued his parading harangue, ſhe ſcarcely 
knew even the ſubje& of his diſcourſe, and 
ſeized the firſt opportunity of a ceſfation to 
Tiſe-and take her leave. 

le aſked her if ſhe would not * upon 
Mrs. Delvile: but deſirous to be alone, ſhe 
declined the invitation: he then charged her 


to proceed no further with Sir Robert till 


he had made ſome enquiries concerning Lord 
Ernolf, and graciouſly promiſing his pro- 
tection and counſel, ſuffered her to depart. 
Cecilia now perceived ſhe might plan her 
rejections, or ſtudy her dignity at "her leiſure, 


for neither Mr. Delvile nor his ſon ſeemed in 


any haſte to put her fortitude to the proof. 
With regard, therefore, to their plots and 
intentions, Mr. Monckton ſhe found was 
Wrong, | but with reſpect to their conduct and 
ſentiments, ſhe had every. reaſon to believe 
him right: and though her heart refuſed to 
rejoice in eſcaping a trial of its ſtrength, her 
judgment was ſo well convinced that his 
Painting was from the life, that ſne deter- 
mined to conquer her partiality for young 
Delvile, ſince ſhe looked forward to nothing 
but mortification in a connexion with his 


family. 
BOOK 


BOOK 
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An AGITATION. 


JIT this intention, and every faculty 
of her mind abſorbed in reflecting upon. 
the reaſons which gave riſe to it, ſhe returned 
to Portman-ſquare. 
As her chair was carried into the hall, the 
obſerved, with ſome alarm, a look of con- 
fernizon among the ſervents, and an abr, 
pearance of confuſion in the whole houſe. ; 
Ihe was proceeding to her on room, intend, | 
ing to enquire of her maid if any evil had 
happened, when ſhe was croſff:4 upon the 
ſtairs by Mr. Harrel, who paſſed her with an 
air ſo wild and perturbed, that he fr 
ſcemed to know her. | 

Frightened and” amazed, ſhe ſtopt ſhort, 
irreſolute which way go; buy hallily re- 
turning, he beckened her to follow him. 

She obeyed, and he led her to the library. 
He then ſhut the door, and abruptly ſeizing. 
her hand, called out, Miſs Beverley, l am, 
ruined!—1 am undone —1 am bl alted for 
ever! 1 5 


x E 3 | Cc I hope 
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« ] hope not, Sir!“ ſaid Cecilia, extremely 


terrified, « I hope not! Where is Mrs. Har- 
A 


4 Q1 knots not? I know: not !” cried he, 


— _ 
—_— 
> res 
— 


her, — I cannot ſee her, —I PE I ſhall never 
ſee her more !—” _ 


« fie! fie! 3 Cecilia, « let me PE 


her, I beg; you ſhould conſult with her in 


this diſtreſs, and ſcek comfort from her af- 


Ban”. | 
« From her affection?” repeated he 
8 fiercely, © from her hatred you mean! Do 


you not know that the too, is ruined? Oh 
paſt redemption ruined ! — and yet that I 
thould heſitate, that I ſhould a moment he- 


once!“ 


horrible thing has happened? 

4% J have undone Priſcilla!” cried he, 41 
have blaſted my credit! I have deſtroyed— 
no, not yet quite deſtroyed myſeif!“ 

O yet nor ever!“ cried Cecilia, whoſe 


not ſo deſperate, I cogyyre you! ſpeak to me 
more intelligibly, — wat does all this mean? 
How has it come to paſs ?” 

My debts !—- my creditors !- one way 
only, * {iriking his hand upon his forehead, 
0 is left for me! 

" Do not lay ſo, Sir!” ſaid Cecilia, &« you 


ſhall 


4 


| in a frantic manner, « but I have not ſeen 


_firate, to conclude the whole buſineſs. at 


* x0 How dreadful ! 7 cried Cecilia, 9 what b 


agitation now almoſt equalled his own, be 


| 
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ſhall find many ways; pray have eourage! 
pray ſpeak calmly ; and if you will but be 
more prudent, will but, in future, better re- 


gulare your affairs, I will myſelf under- 
take 1 


She ſtopt; . in the full career of 


her overflowing compaſſion, by a ſenſe of 


2 


the worthleſſneſs of its object; and by the 


remembrance of the injunctions of Mr. 
Monckton. 
c What will you undertake? ?” cried he ea- 
gerly, „I know you are an angel l- tell me 
what will you undertake?” 
« will, —“ faid Cecilia, heſitating, « ] 
will ſpeak to Mr. Monckton, — I will con- 
ſult 


© You may as well confult ith every 


curſed creditor in the houſe!” interrupted 


he; © but do fo, if you pleaſe ; my dif grace 


muſt perforce ck. him ſoon, and a inore 
anticipation is not worth begging off.“ 


« Are your creditors thea atually i in the 
houſe ?” 


O yes, yes! av therefore it is ; high 


time I ſhould be out of it! Did you not 
ſee them ?—Do they. not. line the hall ?— 
They threaten me wit 


fore night! - three Executions, unleſs I 0 
their immediate demands. 


three executions be- 


And to OE do their demands am — R. 
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thouſand pounds, perhaps,—and I have not, 
at this minute, forty guincas in the houſe !” 

Nay, then,” cried 4 ecilia, retreating, 
« can indeed do nothing! if their demands 
are fo high, I cuzht to do nothing.” 

She would then have quitted hin, not more 
ſhocked at his ſicuation, than inc ignant at the 
wilful extravagance which had occaſioned i It. 

Stay,” cried he, © and hear me!” then 
lowering lis voice, © ſeek out,” he con- 
tinued, « your unfortunate friend, — go to the 
poor ruined Priſcilla, - prepare her for tidings 
of horror! and do not, though you renounce 
Me, do not abandon Her !” | 

Then fiercely paſſing her, he was himſelf 
leaving the room; but Cecilia, alarmed by 
the fury of his manner, called out, © What 
is it you mean? what tidings of horr or? Wi- 
ther are you going?“ 

« To hell!” cried he, and ruſhed out of 
the apartment. 

Cecilia ſcreamed aloud, and conjuring bim 
to hear her, ran after him; he paid her no 
regard, but, flying faſter than ſhe had power 
to purſue, reached his own dreſſing-room, 
ut himſelf into it with violence, and juſt as 
the arrived at the door, turned the key, and 
bolted it. 

Her terror was now inexpreſlible ; ſhe be- 
lieved him in the very act of ſuicide, and her 


refuſal of aſſiſtance kemed the ſignal for the 
deed: 
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deed: her whole fortune, at that moment, 
was yalueleſs and unimportant to her, com- 
pared with the preſervation of a fellow- 
creature: ſhe called out with all the vehe- 
mence of agony to beg he would open the 
door, and eagerly promiſed by all that was 
facred to do every thing in her. power to fave 
him. 

At theſe words he opened it; his face was 
totally without colour, and he ts a razor 
in his hand. 

« You have ſtopt me,” ſaid he, in a i voice. 
ſcarce audible, © at the very moment I had. 
gathered courage for the blow: but if indeed 
you will aſſiſt me, I will ſhut this We 
not, I will ſteep it in my blood!” | 
I will! I will!” cried Cecilia, 41 will 
do every thing you deſire!“ | 

« And quickly! ** 

« Immediately. 
 « Before my 3 is known? and while 
all may yet be huſhed up?” _ 

© Yes, yes! all—any—every thing you 
wiſh 1”? | 

« Swear then ! | 

Here Cecilia drew back; her Tecolle&ion- 
returned as her terror abated, and her repug- 
nance to entering into an engagement for ſhe 
knew not what, with a man whoſe actions 
ſhe condemned, and whoſe principles ſhe ab- 
korred, made all her fright now give way to 
indignation, and, after a ſhort pauſe, ſhe. 

i E 5 _—_— 
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weren 
- angrily anſwered, © No, Sir, I will not 


{wear !--but yet, all that is reaſonable, all 
that is friendly 


Hear me ſwear, then!“ interrupted he, 
furiouſly, „which at this moment I do, by 
every thing eternal, and by every thing in- 


fernal, that I will not outlive the ſeizure of 


my property, and that the moment I am in- 
formed there is an execution in my houſe, 
ſhall be the laſt of my exiſtence!“ 

ce What cruelty! what compulſion ! ! what 
impiety! cried Cecilia: © give me, how- 
ever, that horrible inſtrument, and preſcribe 
to me what conditions you pleaſe,” 

A noiſe was now heard below ſtairs, at 
whith Cecilia, who had not dared call for: 
help leſt ſhe ſhould quicken his deſperation, 
was ſecretly beginning to rejoice, when ſtart- 
ing at the found, he exclaimed, © I believe 
you are too late ! the ruffians have already 
ſeized my houſe!” then endeavouring to 
force her out of the room, © Go,” he cried, 
« to my wife I want to be alone! 

„ Oh give me firſt,” cried ſhe, “ that 
weapon, and I will take what oath you 
pleaſe !”' 

% No, no !— go,—-leave me,'—cried he, 
almoſt breathleſs with emotion, © I muſt not 
now be trifled with.“ 


1 do not trifle | indeed 1 do not p cried 


Cecilia 92 by his arm: M * put me to 
* e Ce 


a « Swear, 


oe eee es <>. 
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cc Swear, ſolemnly ſwear, to empty my 
houſe of theſe creditors this moment!“ 

« J do ſwear,” cried ſhe, with energy, 
r* and Heaven proſper: me as I am ſincere! ? 
c J ſee, I fee you are an angel! cried he 
rapturoufly, “ and as ſuch I worſhip: and 
adore you! O you have reſtored me to life, 

and reſcued me from perdition !” 

« Give me, then, that fatal inſtrument ! 19 

« That inſtrument,” returned he, “ is no- 
thing, ſince ſo many others are in my power; 
but you have now taken from me all defire 
of uſing them. Go, then, and flop thoſe 
wretches from coming to me - ſend imme- 
diately for the Jew!—he will advance what 
money you pleaſe, - my man knows where to 
find him;—conſult with Mr. Arnott,—ſpeak 
a word of comfort to Priſcilla, - but do no- 
thing, nothing at all, till you have cleared my 
houſe of thoſe curſed ſcoundrels !” 

Cecilia, whoſe heart ſunk within her at 
the ſolemn promiſe ſhe had given, the men- 
tion of the Jew, and the arduous taſk the: 
had undertaken, quitted him without reply, 
and was going to her own room, to compole 
her hurried ſpirits, and conſider what ſteps . 
ſhe had to take, when hearing the noiſe in 
the hall grow louder, ſhe ſtopt to liſten, and 
catching ſome words that greatly alarmed 
her, went half way down ſtairs, when ſne 
was met 0 Daviſon, Mr. Harrel's man, of 

F 6 Fhom 


ee! 


whom ſhe enquired into the occaſion of the 
diſturbance. | - 
He anſwered that he muſt go immedi ately 
to his maſter, for the bailiffs were coming 
j into the houſe, 
= ee Let him not know it if you value his 
life!” cried ſhe, with new terror. © Where 
is Mr. Arnott? call him to me—beg him 
to come this moment, —I will wait for him 
here.” 
The man flew to obey her: and Cecilia, 
finding ſhe had time neither for deliberation 
nor regret, and dreading left Mr. Harrel, by 
hearing of the arrival of the bailiffs, ſhould 
relapſe into deſpair, determined to call to 
her aid all the courage, prudence, and judg- 
ment ſhe poſſeſſed, and ſince to act ſhe was 
compelled, endeavour with her beſt ability, 
to ſave his credit, and retrieve his affairs. | 
The moment Mr. Arnott came, ſhe or- 
dered Daviſon to haſten to his maſter, and 
watch his motions. 
Then, addreſſing Mr, Arnott, © Will you, 
Sir,” ſhe ſaid, © go and tell thoſe people that 
if they will inſtantly quit the houſe, every 
thing ſhall be ſettled, and Mr. Harrel will ſa- 
tisfy their demands: X 
© Ah madam ! ” cried Mr. Arnott, mourn- 
fully, „and how? he has no means to Pay 
them, and I have none —without ruin to my 
ſelf, — to help him!“ | 
Send them but away,” ſaid 8 | 
* „ 
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« and ] will myſelf be your ſecurity that your 
promiſe ſhall not be diſgraced:” 
c Alas, madam!” cried he © what are you 
doing ? well as I wiſh to Mr. Harrel, miſerable 
as I am for my unfortunate ſiſter, I yet can- 
not bear that ſuch goodneſs, ſuch beneficence 
ſhould be injured!” | 

Cecilia, however, perſiſted, and with evi- 
dent reluctance he obeyed her. | 

While ſhe waited his return, Daviſon came 
from Mr. Harrel, who had ordered him to 
run inſtantly for the Jew. 

Good Heaven, thought Cecilia, that a man 
ſo wretchedly ſelfiſh and worldly, ſhould _ 
with all his guilt upon his heads, 


To ruſh unlicenced on eternity! * 


Mr. Arnott was more than half an hour 
with the people; and when, at laſt, he re- 
turned, his countenance immediately pro- 
claimed the ill ſucceſs of his errand. The 
creditors, he ſaid, declared they had 10 fre- 
quently been deceived, that they would not 
diſmiſs the bailiffs, or retire themſelves, with- 
out actual payment. 

Tell them, then, Sir,” ſaid Cecilia, * to 
ſend me their accounts, and, , if 1 it be N 
I will diſcharge them directly.“ 

Mr. Arnott's eyes were filled with tears at 
this declaration, and he proteſted, be the 


* Maſon's Elfrida. | 
: - conſequence 
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conſequence to himſelf what it might, he 
would pay away every ſhilling he was ; worth, | 
rather than witneſs ſuch injuſtice. 

* No,” cried Cecilia, exerting more ſpirit, 
that ſhe might ſhock him leſs, © I did not 
ſave Mr. Harrel, to deſtroy ſo much better 
a man! you have ſuffered but too much op- 
preſſion already; the preſent evil is mine; 
and from me, at leaſt, none I. hope will ever 
ſpread to Mr. Arnott.“ 

Mr. Arnott could not bear this; he was 
ſtruck with grief, with admiration, and with 
gratitude, and finding his tears now refuſed 
to be reſtrained, he went to execute her com- 
miſſion in ſilent dejection. 

The dejection, however, was encreaſed, 
though his tears were diſperſed, when he 
returned; « Oh: madam!“ he cried, © all 
your hers, generous as they are, will - 
of no avail ! the bills even now in the houſe: 
amount to more than 7co0l. !”? 

Cecilia, amazed and confounded, ſtarted: 
and claſped her hands, calling out, What 
muſt 1 do! to what have I bound myſeif! +» 

and how can I anſwer to my conſcience, - to 
my ſucceſſors, ſuch a diſpoſal, ſuch an abuſe 
of ſo large a part of my fortune! 

Mr. Arnott could make no anſwer * and 
they ſtood looking at each other in ſilent irre- 
ſolution, till Daviſon brought intelligence 


that the Jew was already come. and waited to 
ſpeak with her. 


« And 


CEE ' - 

e And what can I fay to him?” cried ſhe;,. 

more and more agitated ; © I underſtand no- 
thing of uſury; how am] to deal with him?“ 

Mr. Arnott then confeſſed that he ſhould: 


himſelf have inſtantly been bail for his bro- 
ther, but that his fortune, originally not 


large, was now fo much impaired by the 


many debts which from time to time he had 
paid for him, that as he hoped ſome day to 
have a family of his own, he dared not run 
a riſk by which he might be utterly ruined, 
and the leſs, as his ſiſter had at Violet Bank: 


been prevailed upon to give up her ſettle- 
ment. 


This account, which explained * late 
uneaſineſs of Mrs. Harrel, ſtill encreaſed the 
diſtreſs of Cecilia; and every moment ſhe 
obtained for reflection, augmented her reluc- 
tance to parting with ſo large a ſum of mo- 
ney for ſo worthleſs an object, and added 
fre to her reſentment for the unjuſtifiable 
menaces which had extorted from her ſuch a 
promiſe. Yet not an inſtant would ſhe liſten 


do Mr. Arnott's offer of fulfilling her engage=- 


ment, and charged him, as ſhe conſidered her 
own ſelf-eſteem worth her keeping, not to 


urge to her a propoſal ſo ungenerous and 
ſe}fiſh. 


_ Daviſon now came again to haſten her, * 


ſaid that the Jew was with his maſter, and 


they both impatiently expected her. 
L half diſtracted with her uncer- 


tainty 
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tainty how to act, changed colour at tilts 
meſſage, and exclaimed * Oh Mr. Arnott, 

run I beſeech you for Mr. Monckton ! bring. 

him hither directly, —if any body can fave 
me it is him; but if I go back to Mr. Har- 

re], I know it will be all over!” 

„ Certainly,” ſad Mr. Arnott,. © I will: 

run to him this moment.“ | 

© Yet no l- ſtop !“ cried the tremb- 

ling Cecilia, © he can now do me no 
good, — his counſel will arrive too late to 
ſerve me, — it cannot call back the oath I. 
have given! it cannot, compulſatory as it 
was, make me break it, and not be miſe- 
rable for ever !” 

This idea ſufficed to determine her; and 
the apprehenſion of ſelf-reproach, ſhould. the. 
threat of Mr. Harrel be put in: execution, 
was more inſupportable to her blameleſs and 
upright mind, than any loſs or diminution 
which her fortune could ſuſtain. 

Slowly however, with tardy and unwilling. 
ſteps, her judgment repugnant, and her ſpirit 
repining, ſhe obeyed the ſummons of. Mr. 
Harrel, who, . impatient. of her. delay, came 
forward to meet her. 

e Miſs Beverley,” he cried, © there is not 
a moment to be loſt; this good man will 
bring you any ſum of money, upon a proper 
conſideration, that you will command; but 
if he is not immediately commiſſioned, and 


tiefe curſed fellows are not got out of my 
Houle, 
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houſe, the affair will be blown, —— and 
what will follow,” added he, lowering his 
voice, © will not again frighten you by re- 
peating, though [ ſhall never recant. ” 

Cecilia turned from him in horror; and, 
with a faultering voice and heavy heart, en- 
treated Mr. Arnott to ſettle for her with the 

ew. ; 
: Large as was the ſum, ſhe was ſo near be- 
ing of age, and her ſecurity was ſo good, that 
the tranſaction was ſoon finiſhed : 7500/1, was 
received of the Jew, Mr. Harrel gave Ce- 
cilia his'bond for- the payment, the creditors: 
were ſatisfied, the bailiffs were diſmiſſed, and; 
the houſe was ſoon reſtored to its cuſtomary 
appearance of ſplendid gaiety. 

Mrs. Harrel, who during this ſcene had 
ſaut herſelf up in her own room to weep and 
lamént, now flew to Cecilia, and in a tranſ- 
port of joy and gratitude, thanked her upon 
her knees for thus preſerving her from utter 
ruin: the gentle Mr. Arnott ſeemed uncer- 
tain whether moſt to grieve or rejoice ; and 
Mr. Harrel repeatedly proteſted ſhe ſhould: 
have the ſole guidance of his future conduct. 

This promiſe, the hope of his amend- 
ment, and the joy ſhe had expanded, ſome- 
what revived the ſpirits of Cecilia; who, 
however, deeply affected by what had paſſed, 
haſtened from them all to her own room. 
She had now parted with 8050. to. Mr., 
Harrel, without any rue when. or how it 
Was. 
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was to be paid; and that ardour of benevo- 
lence which taught her to value her riches 
merely as they enabled her to do good and 
generous actions, was here of no avail to 
conſole or reward her, for her gift was com- 
pelled, and its receiver was all but. deteſted. 
«© How much better,“ cried ſhe, © would 
this have been beſtowed upon the amiable 
Miſs Belfield ! or upon. her noble-minded, 
though proud - ſpirited brother! and how 
much leſs a ſum would have made the vir- 
tuous and induſtrious Hills eaſy and happy 
for life ! but here, to become the tool of the 
extravagance I abhor! to be made reſponſible 
for the luxury I condemn :. to be liberal in 
oppolition to my principles, and Javiſh in 
defiance of my judgment !— Oh that my 
- much-deceived uncle had better known to 
what dangerous hands he committed me ! and 
that my weak and unhappy friend had met 
with a worthier protector of her virtue and 
ſafety! 

As ſoon; however, as ſhe . from 
the firſt ſhock of her refſections, ſhe turned. 
her thoughts from herſelf ro the formation 
of ſome plan that might, at leaſt, render her +» 
donation: of i ſerious and laſting uſe. The 
ſignal ſervice ſhe had juſt done them gave 
her at preſent an aſcendancy over the Har- 
rels, which ſhe hoped, if immediately ex- 
erted, might prevent the return of ſo cala- 

mitous a ſcene, by engaging them both to 
| an 
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an immediate change of conduct. But un- 
equal herſelf to contriving expedients for 
this purpoſe that might not eaſily be contro- 
verted, ſhe determined to ſend the next 
morning a petition to Mr. Monckton to call 
upon her, reveal to him the whole tranſac- 
tion, and entreat him to ſuggeſt to her what, 
with moſt- probability of ſucceſs, ſhe might 
offer to their conſideration. 

While this was paſſing in her mind, on the 
evening of the day in which ſhe had lo dearly 
purchaſed the right of giving counſel, Joe: 
was ſummoned to tea. 

She found Mr. Harrel and his lady en-- 
gaged in carneſt diſcourle : as ſoon as ſhe ap- 
peared, the former ſaid, My dear Mifs Be- 
verley, after the extraordinary kindneſs you 
have ſhewn me this morning, you will not, I 
am ſure, deny me one trifling favour which I 
mean to aſk this evening.” 

« No,” faid Mrs. Harrel, © that 1 am ſure 
he will not, when ſhe knows that our future 
appearance in the world GR upon her 
granting it.“ 


I hope then,” aid Cree 5 l ſhall not 
wiſh to refuſe it.“ | 
6 Ir is nothing in the world,” ſaid Mr. 
Harrel, “ but to go with us to-night 0 the 
Pantheon.“ | 
. Cecilia was ſtruck with the vil indig- 
3 at this propoſal; that the man who 
the morning had an execution in his 

ä houſe, 


— 
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houſe, ſhould languiſh in the evening for 
the amuſement of a public place, — that he 
who but a few hours before was plunging 
uncalled into eternity, ſhould, while the 1n- 
tended inſtrument of death was yet ſcarce 
cold from the graſp of his hand, deliberately 
court a return of his diſtreſs, by inſtantly 
recurring to the methods which had involved 
him in it, irritated and ſhocked her beyond 
even a wiſh of diſguiſing her diſpleaſure, and 
therefore, after an expreſſive filence, ſhe gave 
a cold, but abſolute denial. 

« I fee,” ſaid Mr. Harrel, ſomewhat con- 
fuſed, © you do not underſtand the motives 
of our requeſt, The unfortunate affair of 
this morning is very likely to ſpread pre- 
ſently all over the town ; the only refutation 
that can be given to it, is by our all appear- 
ing in public before any body knows Whether 
to believe it or not.“ | 

Do, my deareſt friend,” cried his lady, 
“ oblige me by your compliance; indeed our 
whole r reputation depends upon it. I made an 
engagement yeſterday to go with Mrs. Mears, 
and if I diſappoint her, every body will be 
gueſſing the reaſon.” + 

« At leaft,” anſwered Cecilia, 8 my going 
ean anſwer no. purpoſe to you: pray, there- 
fore, do not aſk me; I am ill diſpoſed for 
ſuch ſort of amuſement, and have' by no 
means your opinion of its neceſſity.” “.. 

8 But if we do not all go, ſaid Mr. . 

rel, 
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rel, © we do almoſt nothing: you are known 
to live with us, and your appearance at this 
critical time is important to our credit. If 
this misfortune gets wind, the conſequence 
is that every dirty tradeſman in town to 
whom Lowe a ſhilling, will be forming the 
ſame curſed combination thoſe ſcoundrels 
formed this morning, of coming in a body, 
and waiting for their money, or elſe bringing 
an execution into my houſe. The only way 

to ſilence report is by putting a good face 
upon the matter at once, and ſhewing our- 
ſelves to the world as if nothing had hap- 

pened. Favour us, therefore, to- night with 
your company, which is really important to 
us, or ten to one, but in another fortnight, 1 
ſhall be juit in the fame ſcrape.” ö 

Cecilia, however incenſed at this intel 

gence that his debts were ſtill ſo numerous, 
felt no«7 as much alarmed at the mention of 
an execution, as if ſhe was in actual danger 
of ruin herſelf, Terrified therefore, though 
not convinced, ſhe yielded to their perſua- 
ſions, and conſented to accompany them. 

They ſoon after ſeparated to make me al- 
teration in their dreſs, and then, calling in 
their way for Mrs. n they proceeded to 
tke Pantheon. 


— — 
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F 
A MAN or THE Tox. 


T the door of the Pantheon uy* were 

joined by Mr. Arnott and Sir Robert 
Floyer, whom Cecilia now ſaw with added 
averſion: they entered the great room during 
the ſecond act of the Concert, to which, as no 
one of the party but herſelf had any defire to 
liſten, no ſort of attention was paid; the 
ladies entertaining themſelves as if no Or- 
cheſtra was in the room, and the gentlemen, 
with an equal diſregard to it, ſtruggling for 
a place by the fire, about which they conti- 
nued hovering till the muſic was over. 

Soon after they were ſeated, Mr. Mea- 
dows, ſauntering towards them, whiſpered 
ſomething to Mrs. Mears, who, immediately 
riſing, introduced him to Cecilia; after 
which, the place next to her being vacant, 
he caſt himſelf upon it, and lolling as much 

at his eaſe as his ſituation would permit, be- 
gan ſomething like a converſation with her. 

« Have you been long in — ma' am?“ 

, Sir.“ 

© This is not your firſt winter? * 

« Of being in town it is. 


— 


« Then you have ſomething new to ſee: 
O charm- 
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O charming ! how I envy you Are you 
pleaſed with the Pantheon?“ 

« Very much; I have ſeen no building at 
all equal to it.” | 

ce You have not been abroad. Travelling 
is the ruin of all happineſs ! There's no look- 
ing at a building here after ſeeing Italy.“ 

'« Does all happineſs, then, depend upon 
ſight of buildings?“ ſaid Cecilia, when, 
turning towards her compani n, ſhe per- 
ceived him yawning with ſuch evident inat- 
tention to her anſwer, that not chuſing to in- 
terrupt his reverie, ſhe turned her head ano- 

ther , 8 
For ſome minutes he took no notice of 
this; and then, as if ſuddenly recollecting 
himſelf, he called out haſtily “ I beg your 
pardon, ma' am, you were ſaying ſomething ot 

« No, Sir, nothing worth repeating.” 

« O pray don't puniſh me ſo ſeverely as 
not to let me hear it! 

Cecilia, though merely not to ſeem of- 
fended at his negligence, was then again be- 
ginning an anſwer, when looking ar him as 
ſhe ſpoke, ſhe perceived that he was biting 
his nails with fo abſent an air, that he ap- 
peared not to know he had aſked any queſ- 
tion. She therefore broke off, and left him 
to his cogitation. | 

Some time after he addrefied her again, 
ſaying, © Don't you find this place extremely 
ticelome, ma'am ?”? 

„ Nes, 
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« Yes, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, half laughing, It 


1s, indeed, not very entertaining!“ 
Nothing is entertaining,“ anſwered he, 


cc for two minutes together. Things are ſo 


little different one from another, that there 
is no making pleaſure out of any thing. We 
go the ſame dull round for ever; nothing 
new, no variety! all the ſame thing over 
again! Are you fond of public places, 
mal am? 

„ Yes, Sir, /oberly, as Lady Grace ſays.” 
Then I envy you extremely, for you 
have ſome amuſement always in your own 
power. How deſirable that is!“ 


And have not you the ſame reſources ?” 


« O no: I am tired to death! tired of 
every thing! I would give the univerſe for a 
diſpoſition Teſs difficult to pleaſe. Yet, alter 
all, what is there to give pleaſure? When 
one has ſeen one thing, one has ſeen every 
thing. O, tis heavy work! Don't you find 
it ſo, ma am?“ 

This ſpeech was ended with ſo violent a 
fit of yawning, that Cecilia would not trouble 


herſelf co anſwer it; but her ſilence, as be- 


fore, paſſed wholly unnoticed, exciting nei- 
ther queſtion nor comment. 

A long pauſe now ſucceeded, ch he 
broke at iaſt, by ſaying, as he writhed him- 
ſelf about upon his ſeat, © Theſe forms would 
be much more agreeable if there were backs 


to them. Tis intolerable to be forced to fit 


i like 
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like a ſchool-boy. The firſt ſtudy of life is 
eaſe. - There is, indeed, no other ſtudy that 
pays the trouble of attainment. Don't you 
think ſo, ma am? 

« But may not even thar,” faid Cecilia, 
« by ſo much ſtudy, become labour? 
I am vaſtly happy you think ſo.“ 

N 

6e] beg your pardon, ma' am, but I thought 
you ſaid I really beg your parden, but 1 
was thinking of ſomething elſe.” 

4 You did very right, Sir, ſaid Cecilia, 
laughing, © for what I ſaid by no means me- 
rited any attention.” 

« Will you do me the favonr to repeat 
it?“ cried he, taking out his glaſs to examine 
ſome lady at a diſtance. 

« O no,” ſaid Cecilia, © ie would be 
trying your patience too ſeverely.” | 

„ Theſe glaſſes ſhew one nothing but de- 
feCts,” ſaid he; © I am ſorry they were ever 
invented. They are the ruin of all beauty: 
no complexion can ſtand them. I believe 
that ſolo will never be over! I hate a ſolo; it 
ſinks, it depreſſes me intolerably.” . 

„ You will preſently, Sir,” ſaid Cecilia, 
looking at the bill of the concert, © have a 
full piece; and that, I hope, will revive you.” 

A full piece! oh inſupportable] it ſtuns, 
it fatigues, it overpowers me beyond endur- 
ance ! no taſte in it, no — no room 
for the ſmalleſt feeling. 2 . 

Vol. II. re 7M Perhaps, 
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re Perhaps, then, you are only ſond of 
finging ?” 
'&« ſhould be, if 1 ous hear i it ; bin we 
are now ſo miſerably off in voices, that ] 
hardly ever attempt to liſten to a ſong, with- 
cut fancying myſelf deaf from the feeblenel 
of the performers.. J hate every thing that 
requires attention. Nothing gives pleaſure 
that does not force its own way.” | 
« You only, then, like loud voices, and 
eit powers 52; 6 
« O worle and wa! no, nothing is 
- ſo diſguſting to me. All my amazement is 
that theſe people think it worth while to 
give Concerts at all; one is ſick to death of 
muſic.“ 
* Nay,” cried Cecina, « if it gives no 
pleaſure, at leaſt it takes none away; for, 
far from being any impediment to converſa- 
tion, I think every body talks more during 
© the performance than between the acts. And 
What is there better you could ſubſtitute in 
„ 
i OCccilia, receiving no al to this queſ- 
tion, again looked round to ſee if ſhe had 
been heard ; when ſhe obſerved her new ac- 
quaintance, with a very thoughtful air, had 
turned from her to fix = eyes upon the ſtatue 
of Britannia. = 
Very ſoon after, hs haſtily aroſe, - and 
ſeeming entirely to forget that he had ſpoken 
to her, very abruptly walked away. Pe 
* ds — „„ SS woe. = 
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Nr. Goſport, who was advancing to Ce- 
cilia, and had watched part of this ſcene, 
ſtopt him as ſhe was retreating, and ſaid 
« Why Meadows, how 8 this * are you 
caught at laſt? | 

O worn to death! worn to a 89 5 
cried he, ſtretching himſelf and yawning; 

« I have been talking with a young lady to 
entertain her! O ſuch heavy work! I would 
not go through it again for millions! 

What, have you talked yourſelf out of 
breath?“ 

cc No; but the effort! the fort 4==0; it 
has unhinged me for a fortnight |—Enter- 
taining a young lady !—one had better be a 
galley-ſlave at once! 

« Well but, did ſhe not pay your toils ? 
She is ſurely a ſweet creature. 

8 Nothing, | can pay one for ſuch inſuffrr- 
able exertion! though ſhe's ' well enough, 
t00,—better than the common run, but ſhy, 
quite too ſhy; no drawing her out. 

thought that was to your taſte. You 
commionly hate much volubility. How have 
I heard you bemoan yourſelf when attacked 
by Miſs Larolles ! ” 

« Larolles! O diſtraction! She talks me 
into a fever in two minutes. But ſo it is for 
ever! nothing but extremes to be inet wich 
common girls are too forward, this lady is 
too reſerved ——always ſome fault! alas 
ſome drawback ! nothing ever Perfect! | 
(GG 2 ec Ys 8 
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e Nay, nay,” cried Mr. Goſport, * you 
do not know her; the is perfect enough in 
all conſcience. ' 

« Better not know her then, anſwered 
he, again yawning, * for ſhe cannot be pleaſ- 
ing. Nothing perfect Is „natural I hate 
every thing out of nature. | 

He then ſtrolled on, and Mr. Goſport ap- 
proached Cecilia. 

J have been wiſhing,” cried he, * to ad. 
: dreſs you this half hour, but as you were 

engaged with Mr. Meadows, I did not dare 
advance. 

L ſe your make! '* cried Sn 
« you were determined to add weight to the 
value of your company, by making me fully 
ſenſible where the balance would e 
derate. 

« Nay, if you do not admire Mr. Mea- | 
dows,” cried he, « you muſt not even whiſper. 
it to the winds. | | 

* Is he then ſo very admirable? ” Y 

“O, he is now in the very height of fa- 

ſhionable favour: his dreſs is a model, his 
manners are imitated, his attention is courted, 
and his notice is envied. 
* Are you not laughing 2» 

e No indeed; his privileges are much 

more extenſive than I have mentioned: his 
deciſion fixes the exact limits between what 
1 * and what Is elegant, his praiſe 


gives | 
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gives reputation, and a word from him in 
public confers faſhion !” | 
„ And by what wonderful powers has he 
acquired ſuch influence?“ 


“ By nothing but a happy art in catchinz 
the reigning foibles of the times, and car- 
rying them to an extreme yet more abſurd 
than any one had done before him. Cere- 
mony, he found, was already exploded for 
eaſe, he therefore exploded eaſe for indo- 
lence ; devotion to the fair ſex, had given 
way to 2 more equal and rational intercourſe, 
which, to puſh ſtill farther, he preſently ex- 
changed for rudeneſs ; joviality, too, was al- 
ready baniſhed for philoſophical indifference, 
and that, therefore, he diſcarded, for weari- 
neſs and diſguſt,” 
And is it poſſible chat qualities tuch as 


theſe ſhould recommend him to favour and 
admiration? 


_« Very pollible, for . ſoch as theſe 


eonſtitute Lin preſent ſtate of the times. A 


man of the Ton, who would now be conſpi- 
cuous in the gay world, muſt invariably be 
inſipid, negligent, and ſelfiſh. ” . 

Admirable requiſites l cried Cecilia ; 


« and Mr. Meadows, I acknowledge, ſeems 
to have attained them all. | 


—_— 


« He muſt never,” continued Mr. Goſ- „ 


Port, © confeſs the leaſt pleaſure from any 


thing, a total apathy being the chief ingre- 
* of his character: he muſt, upon no 


G 3 account. 


eee ̃ .'. 


account, ſuſtain a converſation with any 
ſpirit, left he ſhould appear, to his utter 
diſgrace, intereſted in what is ſaid: and 
when he is quite tired of his exiſtence, from 
a total vacuity . of ideas, he muſt affect a 
look of abſence, and pretend, on the ſudden, 
to be wholly loſt in thought.” 
I would not wiſh,” aid Cecilia, laugh- 
ing. © a more amiable companion!“ 

e If he is aſked his opinion of any lady,” 
he continued, © he muſt commonly anſwer 
by a grimace; and if he is ſeated next to 
cne, he muſt take the utmoſt pains to ſhew 
by his liſtleſſneſs, yawning, and inattention, 
that he is ſick of his ſituation ; for what he 
holds of all things to be moft gothic, is gal- 
lantry to the women. To avoid this is, in- 
deed, the principal ſolicitude of his life. If 
be ſees a lady in diſtreſs for her carriage, he 

is to enquire of her what is the matter, and 
then, with a ſhrug, wiſh her well through 
her fatigues, wink at ſome by-ſtander, and 
walk away. If he 1s in a room where there 
is a crowd of company, and a ſcarcity of 
ſeats, he muſt early enſure one of the beſt in 

the place, be blind to all looks of fatigue, 
and deaf to all hints of aſſiſtance, and ſeem- ; 
totally to forget himſelf, lounge at his 

& and appear an unconſcious ſpectator of 
what is going forward. If he is at a ball 
where there are more women than men, he 


3 ö | mult decline dancing at all, though it ſhould 
—_— | * 
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happen to be his favourite aowſcments and 
ſmiling as he paſſes the diſengaged young 
ladies, wonder to ſee them ſit fill, and Poe 
| haps aſk them the reaſon !” _ * 
A moſt alluring character 1 
cried Cecilia: © and pray how long have 
theſe been the accompliſhments, of a fine 
gentleman? 

I am but an indifferent chronologer of 8 
the modes, he anſwered; ut I know it 
has been long enough to raiſe juſt expecta- 
tions that ſome new folly will be | 
ſoon, by which the preſent race of LNSEN- 


SIBLIST'S may be driven out. Mr. Mea- 


dows is now: at the head of this ſet, as Miſs 

Larolles is of the VOLUBLE, and Miſs. 
Leeſon of che SUPERCILIOUS. But this 
way comes another, who, though in a dif- 
ferent manner, labours with the ſame view, 
and aſpires at the ſame reward which ſtimu- 


late che ambition of this happy Triplet, that, 


of exciting wonder by peculiarity, and envy: 
by wonder. 


This deſcription announced Capt, 3 8 


who, advancing from the fire-place, t told Ce- 


cilia how much he rejoiced in ſeeing jo 


he had been reduced to deſpair by ſo long mil-. 
fing that honour, and that he had feared ſhe; 
made it a principle to avoid coming in public, 
l ſought her in vain partout. 

He chen e, 8 Aheg on to another 
i 5 4 * 


% And. 
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ec And pray of what ſect,” faid Cecilia, i is 


ee this gentleman?“ 

* Of the ſet of JARGONISTS,” an- 
ſwered Mr. Gofport ; © he has not an ambi- 
tion beyond paying a paſling compliment, 
nor a word to make uſe of that he has not 
picked up at public places. Yet this dearth 
of language, however you may deſpiſe it, is 
not mer ely owing to a narrow capacity: fop- 
pery and conceit have their ſhare in the li- 
mitation, for though. his phraſes are almoſt 
always ridiculous or miſapplied, they are 
ſelected with much ſtudy, and introduced with 
infinite pain,” 

Poor man!” cried Cecilia, i is it poſſible 
it can coſt him any trouble to render himſelf 
10 completely abſurdꝰ?ꝰ 

« Yes; but not more than it coſts his 
neighbours to keep him in countenance. Miſs 
Leeſon, ſince ſhe has preſided over the ſect of 
the SUPERCILIOUS, ſpends at leaft half 
her lfe in wiſhing the annihilation of the 
other half; for as ſhe muſt only ſpeak in her 
own Coterie, ſhe is compelled to be frequently 
filent, and therefore, having nothing to think 
of, ſhe is commonly gnawn with fell. denial, 
and foured with want of amuſement: Miſs 
Larolles, indeed, is better off, for in talking 
fafter than ſhe thinks, ſhe has but followed 
the natural bent of her diſpoſition: as to 
this poor JARGONIST, he has, I muſt 
oun, — a bard taſk, from the continual 

reſtraint 
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reſtraint of ſpeaking only out of his own Lili 
putian vocabulary, and denying himſelf the 
relief of ever uttering one word by the call of 
occaſion : but what hardſhip- is that, com- 
pared with what is borne by Mr. Meadows 
who, ſince he commenced INSENSIBLIST, 
has never once dared to be pleaſed, nor ven- 
tured for a moinent to look in hu- 
mour ?! 

« Surely, then,” ſaid Cecilia, © in a ſhort 
time, the puniſhment of this affectation will 
bring its cure. 

No; for the trick grows into habit, and 
habit is- a ſecond nature. A ſecret idea of 
fame makes his forbearance of happineſs ſup- 
portable to him; for he has now the ſelf- 
ſatisfaction of confidering himſelf raiſed to 
that higheſt pinnacle of faſhionable refine- 
ment which is built upon apathy and ſcorn, 
and from which, proclaiming. himſelf ſuperior 
to all poſſibility of enjoyment, he views the 
whole world with contempt! holding neither 
beauty, virtue, wealth nor power, of impor- 
tance ſufficient to kindle the ſmalleſt emo- 
| tion | 1 7 

„O that they could all round liſten to 
you!“ cried Cecilia; * they would ſoon, 
I think, ſicken of their folly, if they heard it 
thus admirably expoſed.” 

© No; they would bur triumph that it 
had obtained them ſo much notice! — But 
pray do you ſee that gentleman, or don't you 

1 * 
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chuſe to know him, who has been bowing: to 
you this half hour?“ 

« Where?” cried Cecilia, and, looking 
round, perceived Mr. Morrice; who, upon 
her returning his falutation, inſtantly ap · 
proached her, though he had never ventured 
to ſhew himſelf at Mr. Harrel's ſince his 
unfortunate accident on the evening of the 
maſquerade. 

Entirely caſting aſide the eaſy familiarity 
at which he had latterly arrived, he enquired 
after her health with the moſt fearful diffi- 
dence,. and then,. bowing profoundly, was 
modeſtly retiring; when Mrs. Harrel, per- 
ceiving him, ſmiled with ſo much good- 
humour, that he gathered courage to return 
and addreſs her, and found her, to his infinite 
delight, as obliging and civil as ever. 

The Concert was now over; the ladies 
aroſe, and the gentlemen joined them. Mor- 
rice, at the ſight of Mr. Harrel, was again 
ſhrinking ; but Mr. Harrel, immediately 
ſhaking 1 with him, enquired what had 
kept him ſo long from Portman- Square? 
Morrice then, finding, to his great ſurpriſe, 
that no one had thought more of the miſ- 
chief but himſelf who had committed it, 
zoyoully diſcarded his timidity, and became as 
_ ſprightly as before his mortification. 

A motion was now made for going to the 
tea rom; and as they walked. oa, Cecilia, 
in looking up to examine the building, ſaw 

5h E 8 : un 
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in one of the galleries young Delvile, and. 
almoſt at the ſame time caught his eye. 

Scarcely now did a moment elapſe before 
he joined her. The light of him, ſtrongly 
reviving in her mind the painful contrariety-. 
of opinion with which ſhe had lately chought 
of him, the ſentiments ſo. much in his favour _ 
which but a few days. before. ſhe had encou- 
raged, and which it was only that morning. 
ſhe had endeavoured to cruſn, made her meet 
him with a kind of melancholy that almoſt. 
induced her to lament he was amiable, and. 
repine that ſhe knew none like him. 

His appearance, mean time. was far dif- 
ferent; he ſeemed enchanted at the ſight of 
her, he flew eagerly to meet her, and his 
eyes ſparkled wich pleaſure as he approached 
her; a pleaſure neither moderate nor diſ- 
guiſed, but lively, unreſtrained, and ex- 
preſſive. 

Cecilia, whoſe plans nee ſhe had laſt 8 
him had twice varied, who, firſt. had looked. 
forward to being united with him for ever, 
and afterwards had determined to avoid with 
him even a common. acquaintance, could 
not, while theſe thoughts were all recurring 
to her memory, receive uch delight from 

obſerving his gaiety, or i at all gratified by 

his. unembarraſſed manners. The openneſs. 
of his attentions, , and the frankneſs of his. 
admiration, which hitherto had, charmed her 
as marks of the ſincerity of his charger, now 
G 6 | ſhocked. 
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ſhocked her as proofs of the indifference of 
his heart, which feeling for her a mere com- 
mon regard, that affected neither his ſpirits 
nor his peace, he manifeſted without ſcruple, 
ſince it was not accompanied with even a wiſk 
beyond the preſent hour. 

She now, too, recollected that ſuch had 
always been his conduct, one ſingle and ſin- 
_ gular moment excepted, when, as he gave to 

her his letter for Mr.. Belfield, he ſeemed 
ſtruck, as ſhe was herſelf, by the extraordinary 
co-incidence of their ideas and proceedings * 
that emotion, however, ſhe now regarded as 
cafual and tranfitory, and ſeeing him fo much 
happier than herſelf, ſhe felt aſhamed of her de- 
lafion, and angry at her eaſy captivation. 
Reflections ſuch as theſe, though they 
added freſh motives to her refolution of 
giving up all thoughts of his alliance, were 
yet ſo humiliating, that they robbed her of 
all power of receiving pleaſure from what 
was paſſing, and made her forget that the 
place ſhe was in was even intended for a place 
of entertainment. 

Young Delvile, after painting in lively 
colours the loſs his houſe had ſuſtained by 


her quitting it, and dwelling with equal 


force upon the regret of his mother and his 
own, atked in a low voice if ſhe would do 
him ſo much honour as to introduce him to 
Mr. Harrel | * As che fon,” added he, « of a. 
PF: ; brother 
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brother guardian, I think I have a kind of 5 


claim to his acquaintance.” 

Cecilia could not refuſe, cough as the 
requeſt was likely to occaſion more frequent 
meetings, ſhe perſuaded herſelf ſhe was un 
willing to comply. The ceremony therefore 
paſt, ahd was again repeated with Mrs. Har- 
rel, who, though ſhe had ſeveral times ſeen 


him, had never been formally made known EN 


to him. . 
The Harrels were both of them muck 
pleaſed at this mark of civility in a young 
man whoſe family had prepared them rather 
to expect his ſcorn, and expreſſed their 
wiſhes that he would drink his tea in their 
party; he accepted their invitation with 
alacrity, and turning to Cecilia, ſaid. Have. 
I not ſkilfully timed my introduction? But 
though you have done me this honour witlx 
Mr. and Mrs. Harrel, I muſt not yet, I pre- 
fume, entreat you to extend it to a certain 
happy gentleman of this company, glancing 

his eyes towards Sir Robert Floyer. 

_ © « No, Sir,” anſwered ſhe with quickneſs, 

* yet, tor ever!” * 

They were now at the Joor leading dowre 

ſtairs to the tea room: Cecilia ſaw that Sir 

Robert, who had hitherto been engaged with c 

fome gentlemen; ſeemed to be ſecking her:; 

and the remembrance of the quatrel which 

had followed her refuſal of his aſſiſtance at 
the Opera- _ obliged her to ee 

| 0 
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ſhould he offer it again, to accept it: but- 
the ſame brutality. wiich forced this inten- 
tion, contributed to render it repugnant to 
her, and ſhe reſolved if poſſible to avoid him, 
by hurrying down ſtairs before he reached 
her. She made, therefore, a ſudden attempt 
to ſlip through the crowd, and as ſs was 
light and active, ſhe eaſily ſucceeded ;. but 
though her haſty motion ſeparated her * ain] 
the reſt of her party, Delvile, who was carn- 
eſtly looking at her, to diſcover her meaning 
in the diſclaiming ſpeech ſhe made about Sir 
Robert, ſaw into her de ſign, but ſuffered her 
not to go alone; he contrived in a moment 
to follow and join her, while ſhe was ſtopping 
at the foot of the ſtairs for Mrs. Harrel. 

„ Why what a little thief you are,” cried 
he, © to run away from us thus! what do 
you think Sir Robert will ſay? I ſaw him 
looking for you at the very inſtant. of your 
flight.” 15 | 
. Then ycu = at the ſame time,” ſaid. 
Cecilia, © the reaſon of it.“ 

“Will you give me leave,” * 1 
laughing, © to * this to my Lord Er-- 
no | 
% You may repeat 7K Sir, if you: pleaſe,” 
faid Cecilia, piqued that he had not rather 
thought of himſelf than of Lord Ernolf, 
« to the whole Pantheon.“ 

„And if I ſhould,” cried he, © half of it, 
at leaſt, would thank me; and to obtain the 

applauſe 
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applauſe of ſo noble an aſſembly, what would 
it ſignify that Sir Robert ſhould cut my, 
throat?” 

« ] believe,” ſaid Cecilia, deeply morti- 
fied by a raillery that ſhewed ſo little intereſt. 
in her avowal of indifference, & you are de- 
termined to make me as ſick of that man's- 
name, as. I am of his converſation.” ?? 

« And is it poſſible,” exclaimed Delvile, 
in a tone of ſurpriſe, that ſuch can be 
your opinion, and yet, ſituated. as you are, 
the whole world at your command, and all 
mankind at your devotion——bur I am an- 
ſwering you ſeriouſly, when you are only 
ſpeaking by rule.“ 

ce W hat rule, Sir?” 

«© That which young ladies, upon certain 
occaſions, always preſcribe themſelves.” 

Here they were interrupted by the arrival | 
of the reſt of tne company; though not be- 
fore Cecilia had received ſome little conſo- 
lation for. her diſpleaſure, by finding that 
young Delvile ſtill fuppoſed ſhe was engaged, 
and flattering herſelf. his language would be 
different were he informed of the contrary. 

Morrice. now undertook to procure them 
a table for tea, which, as the room was very 
full, was not eaſily done; and while they 
were waiting his tucceſs, Miſs Larolles, who 
from the ſtairs had perceived Cecilia, came 
running up to her, and taking her hand, 
called out, « Lord, my dear creature, who'd 

have 


eee 
have chought of ſeeing g you here? I was never 
ſo furpriſed in my life f 1 really thought you 
was gone into a convent, it's ſo extreme long 
fince-I've ſeen you. But of all things in the 
world, why was you not at lady Nyland's 
laſt aſſembly ? I thought of aſking Mrs. 
Harrel fifty times why you did not come, 
but it always went out of my head. You've 
no notion how exceſſively I was diſappointed,” 

e You are very obliging,” faid Cecilia, 
laughing, but I hope, ſince you fo often 
forgot it, the diſappointment did not much 
teflen your entertainment,” 

G Lord no! I was never ſs happy in 
my life. There was fuch a crowd, you 
could not move a finger. Every body in 
the world was there, You've no idea how | 
delightful it was. 1 thought verily I ſhould 
have fainted with the heat.” 

J hat was delightful indeed! And how 
long did you ſtay ?” 

cc Why we danced till three in the morn- 
mg. We began with Cotillons, and finiſhed 
with country dances. It was the moſt ele- 
gart thing you ever ſaw in your life; every 
thing quite in a ſtile. I was ſo*monſtrouſly 

fatigted, I could hardly get through the laſt 
dance. 1 really thought I ſhould have dropt 
down © dead. Only conceive, dancing five 
hours in ſuch a monſtrous crowd! I aſſure 
youwhen I got home my feet were all — 

Tou have no idea how they ſmarted. 3 
0 Am 
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"et And whence comes it, cried 


ung - 
Delvile, “that you partake fo little of theſe 


delights?“ 
c Becauſe I fear,” anſwered Cecilia, © F 


came too late into the ſchool of faſhion to be 


a ductile pupil.“ 

« Do you know,” contin Miſs 8 
rolles, © Mr. Meadows has not ſpoke one 
word to me all the evening! though I am 
ſure he ſaw me, for I ſat at the outſide on 
purpoſe to ſpeak to a perſon or two, that 1 
knew would be ſtrolling about; for if one 
ſits on the infide, there's no ſpeaking to a 
creature you know; ſo I never do it at the 


Opera, nor in the boxes at Ranelagh, nor 


any where. It's the ſockingeſt thing you 


can conceive to be made ſit in the middle . 


thoſe forms; one might as well be at home, 
for nobody can ſpeak to one.” ; 

e But you don't ſeem to have had much 
better ſucceſs,” ſaid "AY «in keeping 
at the outſide.” 


« O yes I have, for I got a Metle chat with 


two or three people as they were paſſing, for, 
you know, when one ſits there, they can't 
help ſaying ſomething ; though I aſſure you 
all the men are ſo exceſſively odd they don't 
care whether they ſpeak to one or no. As 
to Mr. Meadows, he's really enough to pro- 
voke one to death. I ſuppoſe he's in one of 
his abſent fits. However, 1 aſſure you, I 
2 it's extreme impertinent of him, 5 
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fo 1 ſhall tell Mr. Sawyer, for I know ke'll 
make a point of teiling him of it again.” 
« I rather think,” ſaid Cecilia, © the beſt 
would be to return the compliment in kind, 
and when he next recollects you, appear to 
have forgotten him.” | 
„ O Lord, that's a very good notion! ſo 
I will, J declare. But you can't conceive 
how glad I am the Concert's over; for I. 
aſſure you, though I fat as near the fire as 
poſſible, I was ſo extreme cold you've no 
idea, for Mr. Meadows never would let me 
have the leaſt peep at it. I declare I believe 
he does it on purpoſe to plague one, for he 
grows worſe and worſe every day. Lou can't 
think how I hate him!“ | 
«© Not eaſily | believe indeed !. aid Cecilia, 
archly. 
« G do but took 1” reſumed the fair VO- 
LUBLE, if there is not Mrs. Mears in 
her old red gown. again !* I begin to think 
ſhe'll ne yer have another. I wiſh ſhe was to 
have an execution in her houſe, if it was only 
to get rid of it! I am fo fatig igued with the. 
fight of it you can't conceive.” 
Mr. Morrice now brought intelligence that 
be had ſecured one ſide of a table which | 
would very well accommodate the ladies; 
and that the other fide was only occupied by 
one gentleman, who, as he was not drinking 
tea himſelf, would de ubtleſs give up his 
Race when che par 9 appeared. „ N 
Mi 
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Miſs Larolles then ran back to her own 
ſet, and the reſt followed Mr. Morrice ; 
Mrs. Harrel, Mrs. Mears and Cecilia took 
their places. The gentleman oppolite to 
them proved to be Mr. Meadows: Morrice, 
therefore, was much deceived in his ex- 
pectations, for, far from giving up his place, 
he had flung himſelf all along upon the form 
in ſuch a lounging poſture, "while he reſted 
one arm upon the table, that, not contented 
with merely keeping his own ſeat, he filled 
up a ſpace meant for three. 

Mr. Harrel had alreadv walked off to ano- 
ther party: Delvile ſtood aloof for ſome mi- 
nutes, expecting Sir Robert Floyer would 
ſtation himſelf behind Cecilia; but Sir Ro- 
bert, who would ſcarce have thought ſuch a 
condeſcenſion due to a princeſs, diſdained 
any appearance of aſſiduity, even while he 
made it his care to publiſh his pretenſions; 
and therefore, finding no accommodation to 
pleaſe him, he ſtalked towards ſome gentle- 
men in another part of the room. Delvile 
then took the poſt he had neglected, and 
Mr. Arnott, who had not had courage to 
make any effort in his own favour, modeſtly 
ſtood near him. Cecilia contrived to make 
room for Mr. Goſport next to herſelf, and 
Morrice was ſufficiently happy in being al- 
lowed to call the waiters, ſuperintend the 
proviſions, and ſerve the whole party.. 24d 
+5 The taſk of making tea fell vpn Ceciling® 
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who being ſomew hat incommoded by the 
vicinity of her neighbours, Mrs. Mears called 
out to Mr. Meadows, © Do pray, Sir, be fo 
ag as to make room for one of us at your 

e 3”, 

Mr Meadows, whe: was indolently pick- 
ing his teeth, and examining them with a 
tooth pick caſe glaſs, did not, at firſt, ſeem 
to hear her; and when ſhe repeated her re- 
queſt, he only looked at her, and ſaid 
« umph?” 

« Now really, Mr. Meadows,” ſaid ſhe, 
« when you fee any ladies in ſuch diſtreſs, 
I wonder how you can forbear helping 
them.“ 

« In diftrefs, are you?“ cried he, with a 
vacant ſmile, © pray what's the matter ?” 

& Don't you ſee? we are ſo 9 we 
can hardly ſit.“ 

© Can't you?“ cried he, © upon my ho- 

nour it's. very ſhameful chat theſe people don't 

contrive ſome ſeats more convenient 

« Yes,” faid Mrs. Mears; “ bur if you 
would be ſo kind as to let ſomebody elſe fir 
by you we ſhould not want any contrivance.' 

Here Mr. Meadows was feized with a fu- 
rious fit of yawning, which as much diverted 
Cecilia and Mr. Goſport, as it offended Mrs. 
Mears, who with great diſpleaſure added, 
Indeed, Mr. Meadows, it's very ſtrange 
that you never hear what's ſaid to you.” 
I beg your pardon,” laid he, © were 

* you 
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you ſpeaking to me? ?” and again began 
picking his teeth. 

Morrice, eager to contraſt his civil ity with 
the inattention of Mr. Meadows, now flew 
round to the other ſide of the table, and 
calling out © let me help you, Miſs Bever- 
ley, I can make tea better chan any body,” 
he leant over that part of the form which Mr. 
Meadows had occupied with one of his feet, 

in order to pour it out himſelf: but Mr. 
Meadows, by an unfortunate removal of his 
foot, bringing him forwarder than he was 
prepared to go, the tea-pot and 1ts contents 
were overturned immediately oppolite to Ce- 
cilia. 

Young Delvile, who ſaw the impending 
evil, from an impetuous impulſe to prevent 
her ſuffering by it, haſtily drew her back, 
and bending down before her, ſecured her 
preſervation by receiving himſelf the miſchief 
with which ſhe was threatened. 5 

Mrs. Mears and Mrs. Harrel vacated their 
ſeats in a moment, and Mr. Goſport and Mr. 
Arnott aſſiſted in clearing the table, and re- 
moving Cecilia, who was very flightly hurt, 
and at once ſurpriſed, aſhamed and pleaſed at 
the manner in which ſhe had been ſaved. ' 

' Young Delvile, though a ſufferer from 

his gallantry, the hot water having penetra-- 

ted through his coat to his arm and ſhouk 

der, was at firſt inſenſible to his ſituation, 
from an 3 that Cecilia had not 

| wholly 
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wholly eſcaped; and his enquiries were ſo 
eager and ſo anxious, made with a look of 
ſuch ſolicitude, and a voice of ſuch alarm, 
that, equally aſtoniſhed and gratified, ſhe 
ſecretly bleſt the accident which had given 
birth to his uneaſineſs, however ſne grieved 
for its conſequence to himſelt. 

But no ſooner was he ſatisfied of her ſafety, 
than he felt himſelf obliged to retire: yet 
attributing to inconvenience what was really 
the effect of pain, he hurried away with an 
appearance of ſport, ſaying, © There is ſome- 
thing, I muſt own, rather «nknightly in quit- 
ting the field for a wet jacket, but the com- 
| pany, I hope, will only give me credit for 
flying away to Ranclagh. So 


« Like a brave general 1000 being beat, 
Pl exult and re * in a prudent retreat.“ 


He then haſtened to his carriage: and 
poor Morrice, frightened and confounded at 
the diſaſter he had occaſioned, ſneaked after 
him with much leſs ceremony. While Mr. 
Meadows, wholly unconcerned by the diſtreſs 
Ang confuſion around him, fat quietly pick- 

his teeth, and looking on during the 
3 205 tranſaction, with an unmeaning ſtare, 
that made it doubtful whether he had even 
* it. 


* Smart. 
Order 
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| Order being now ſoon reſtored, the ladies 
finiſhed their tea, and went vp ſtairs. Ce- 
cilia, to whom the late accident had afforded 
much new and intereſting matter for re- 
flection, wiſhed immediately to have returned 
home, but ſhe was not the leader of the 
party, and therefore could not make the pro- 
poſal. 

They then trolled through all the apart- 
ments, and having walked about till the 
faſhionable time of r retiring, they were joined 
by Sir Robert Floyer, and proceeded to the 
little room near the entrance to the great one, 
in order to wait for their carriages. 

Here Cecilia again met Miſs] Larolles, who 
came to. make various remarks, and infinite 
"ridicule, upon ſundry unfaſhionable or un- 
coſtly articles in the dreſſes of the ſurrounding 
company; as well as to complain, with no 
little reſentment, that Mr. Meadows was 

again ſtanding before the fire ! , 
| Captain Areſpy alſo advanced to tell her 
he was quite abattu by having fo long loft 
| ſight of her, to hope ſhe wwould make a renounce 
of mortifying the world by diſcarding it, and 
to proteſt he had waited for his carriage till 
he was actually Upon the point of being 
accable. | 

In the midſt of this jargon, to which the 
fulneſs of Cecilia's mind hardly permitted 
her to liſten, there ſuddenly appeared at the 
door of the apartment, Mr. Albany, who, 


with 


— 
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with his uſual auſterity of countenance, ftopt 


to look round upon the company. 
« Do you ſee,” cried Mr. Goſport to Ce- 
cilia, © who approaches? your poor fycophants 


will again be taken to taſk, and I, for one, 


tremble at the coming ſtorm ! ”? ? | 

« O Lord,” cried Miſs Larolles, © I wih 
I was ſafe in my chair! that man always 
frightens me out of my ſenſes. You've no 
notion what diſagreeable things he ſays to 
one. I aſſure you I've no doubt but he's 


crazy: and I am always in the ſhockingeſt 


fright in the world for fear he ſhould be 
taken with a fit while I'm near him.” 
It is really a petrifying thing,” ſaid the 


Captain, that one can go to no ſpectacle 
without the horreur of being eb/ede by that 
perſon! if he comes this way, I ſhall certainly 
make a renounce, and retire.” 


« Why ſo?” ſaid Sir Robert, “ what the 


£ d—1 do you mind him for?“ | 
& O he is the greateſt bore in nature !” 


cried the Captain, - and I always do mon 
pefſible to avoid him; for he breaks out into 
ſuch barbarous phraſes, . that I find myſelf 


Aegoutẽ with him in a moment.“ 


_« O, I aſſure you,” ſaid Miſs Larolles, 
« he attacks one ſometimes. in a manner 
you've no idea. One day he came up to me 
all of a ſudden, and aſked me what good I 


thought I did by dreſſing ſo much? Only 
. conceive how ſhocking !”? | _ 
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« O, I have had the horreur of queſtions 
of that fort from him /ans fin,” ſaid the Cap- 
tain, © Once he took the liberty to aſk me 
what ſervice I was of to the world? and an- 
other time, he deſired me to inform him whe- 
ther I had ever made any poor perſon pray for 
me? And fo, in ſhort, he has frequently in- 


convenienced me by his impertinencies, man _- * 


he really bores me to a degree.” 

That's juſt the thing chat makes him 
hunt you down,” ſaid Sir Robert; © if he 
were to aſk me queſtions for a month toge- 
ther, I ſhould never trouble myſelf to move 
a muſcle. 

« The matter of his diſcourſe,” ſaid Mr. 
Goſport, “ is not more ſingular than the 
manner; for without any ſeeming effort or 
conſciouſneſs, he runs into blank verſe per- 
petually. I have made much enquiry about 
him, but al I am able to learn, is, that he 
was certainly confined, at one part of his 
life, in a private mad-houſe: and though 5 
nov, from not being miſchievous, he is ſet 
at liberty, his looks, language, and whole 
behaviour, announce the former 1 injury of his 
intellects. 

O Lord,” cried Miſs Larolles, half 
ſcreaming, ce what ſhocking notions you put 
in one's head! I declare | dare ſay I ſha'n't 
get. ſafe home for him, for I aſſure you I be- 
lieve he has taken a ſpite to me! and all be- 
cauſe one day, before I knew of his odd 
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ways, I happened to fall a laughing at his 


going about in that old coat. Do you know 

it put him quite in a paſſion! only conceive 
how ill-natured!”*”.. | 
c O he has diſtreſſed me,” exclaimed the 
Captain, with a ſhrug, partout] and found 
ſo much fault with every thing I have done, 
that I ſhould really be glad to have the ho- 
nour to cut; for the moment he comes up to 
me, I know what I have to expect! 

„ But I mult tell you,” cried. Miſs Larol- 
les, © how monſtrouſly he put me in a fright 
one evening when I was talking with Miſs 
Moffat. Do you know, he came up to us, 
and aſked what we were ſaying! and becauſe 
we could not think in a minute of ſomething 

to anſwer him, he ſaid he ſuppoſed we were 
only talking ſome ſcandal, and ſo we had 
better go home, and employ ourſelves in 
working for the poor! only think how hor- 
rid! and after that, he was fo exceſſive im- 
pertinent in his remarks, there was quite no 
bearing him. I éaſſure you he cut me up fo 
you've no notion“. 
Here Mr. Albany advanced; and every 
body but Sir Robert moved out of the way. 
Fixing his eyes upon Cecilia, with an ex- 
preſſion more in ſorrow than in anger, after 
contemplating her ſome time in ſilence, he 
exclaimed. Ah lovely, but periſhable 
flower! how long will that ingenuous coun- 
tenance, wearing, becauſe wanting no diſ- 
ON | + gue, 
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e, look reſponſive of the whiteneſs of 
ene egion within? How long will that air 
-f innocence irradiate your whole appear- 
ace? unſpoilt by proſperity, unperverted 
| by power! pure in the midſt of ſurrounding 
dex cavity ! unſullied in the tainted air of 
nfectious perdition !” 
The confuſion of Cecilia at this public 

adreſs, which drew upon her the eyes and - 
attention of all the company, was inexpreſ- 
fable; ſhe aroſe from her ſeat, covered with 
bluſhes, and ſaying, I fancy the carriage 
muſt be ready,” preſſed forward to quit the 
room, followed by Sir Robert, who an- 
ſwered, © No, no, they'll call it when it 
comes up. Arnott, will you go and ſee | 
where it is?? 

Cecilia ſtopt, but whiſpered Mrs. Harrel 
to ſtand near her. T 

« And whither,” cried Albany indig- 
auntiy « whither wouldſt thou go? Art 
thou already diſdainful of my precepts ? and 
canſt thou not one ſhort moment ſpare from 


| the tumultuous folly which -encircles thee ? - 


Many and many are the hours thou ma 
ſpend with ſuch as theſe ; the world, alas! 
is full of them; weary not then, ſo ſoon, of 
an old man that would admoniſh thee, —he 
cannot call upon thee long, for ſoon he will 
be called upon himſelf.” 

This folemn exhortation extremely diſ- 
treſſed her; and fearing to ſtill races of- 
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ſend him by making another effort to eſcape, 
ſhe anſwered in a low voice, ©] will not 
only hear, but thank you for your precepts, 
if you will forbear to .give them before fo 
many witneſſes.” | . 
„ Whence,” cried he ſternly, “ theſe vain 
and ſuperficial diſtinctions? Do you not 
dance in public? What renders you more 
conſpicuous? Do you not dreſs to be ad- 
mired, and walk to be obſerved ? Why then 
this fantaſtical ſcruple, unjuſtified by reaſon, 
unſupported by analogy ? Is folly only to be 
publiſhed ? Is vanity alone to be exhibited? 
Oh ſlaves of ſenſeleſs contraction! Oh feeble 
followers of yet feebler prejudice ! daring to 
be wicked, yet fearing to be wiſe; daunt- 
leſs in levity, yet ſhrinking from the name of 
virtue! 1 . 
The latter part of this ſpeech, during 
which he turned with energy to the whole 
company, raiſed ſuch a general alarm, that 
all the ladies haſtily quitted the room, and 
all the gentlemen. endeavoured to enter it, 
equally curious to ſee the man who made the 
oration, and the lady to whom it was ad- 
dreſſed. Cecilia, therefore, found her fitua- 
tion inſupportable; I muſt go, ſhe cried, 
« whether there 1s a carriage or not! Pray, 
Mrs. Harrel, let us go!? 


Sir Robert then offered to take her hand, 
which ſhe was extremely ready to give hin: ; 
but while the crowd made their paſſage diffi- 
| | cult, 
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cult, Albany, following and ſtopping her, 
| faid, © What is it your fear? a miſerable old 
man, worn out by the ſorrows of that ex- 
perience from which he offers you counſel? 
What, too, is it you truſt? a libertine wretch, 
coveting nothing but your wealth, for the 
gift of which he will repay you by the per- 
verſion of your principles!“ | 
© What the d —1 do you mean by that?“ 
cried the Baronet. 

« To ſhew,” anſwered he, auſterely, << 90 
inconſiſtency of falſe delicacy ; to ſhew how 
thoſe who are too timid for truth, can fearleſs 
meet licentiouſneſs.“ 

« For heaven's fake, Sir,” cried Cecilia, 
8 ſay no more to me now !. Call upon me in 
Portman: ſquare when you pleaſe, —reprove 
me in whatever you think me blameable, I 
ſhall be grateful for your inſtructions, and 
bettered, perhaps, by your care; but leſſons 
and notice thus public can do me nothing but 
injury.“ 

« How happy,” cried he, © were no other 
injury near thee }. ſpotleſs were then the hour 
of thy danger; bright, fair, and refulgent thy 
paſſage to ſecurity } the Good would receive 
thee with praiſe, the Guilty would ſupplicate 
thy prayers, the Poor would follow thee with 


bleſſings, and Children n be taught by 


thy example! 1 

He then quitted her, every body making 
way as he moved, and proceeded into the 
| it 3 . _ great. 
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great room. Mrs. Harrel's carriage being 
alſo announced at the ſame time, Cecilia loſt 
not an inſtant in haſtening away. 5 

Sir Robert, as he conducted her, diſdain- 
fully laughed at the adventure, which the 
general licence allowed to Mr. Albany pre- 
vented his reſenting, and which therefore he 
ſcorned to appear moved at. 

Mrs. Harrel could talk of nothing elle, 
neither was Cecilia diſpoſed to change the 
ſubject, for the remains of inſanity which 
ſeemed to hang upon hira were affecting 
without being alarming, and her deſire to 
know more of him grew every inſtant 
ſtronger. 

This defire, however, outlived not the 
converlation to which it gave rife ; when ſhe. 
returned to her own room, no veliige of it 
remained upon her mind, which a nearer con- 
cern and deeper intereſt wholly occupied. 
The behaviour of young Delvile had 
pained, pleaſed, and diſturbed her. His ac- 
tivity to ſave her from miſchief might pro- 
ceed merely from gallantry or good nature; 
upon that, therefore, ſne dwelt little; but 
his eagerneſs, his anxiety, his inſenſibility to 
himſelf, were more than good breeding cculd 
claim, and ſeemed to ſpring from a motive 
leſs artificial. 

She now, renin, believed that her par- 
tiality was returned; and this belief had 


1 power to ſhake al her reſolves, and — 
al 
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all her obj ections. The arrogance of Mr. 
Delvile lefſened 3 in her refledions, the admo- 
nitions of Mr. Monckton abated in their in- 
fluence. With the firſt ſhe conſidered that 
though connected ſhe need not live; and for 
the ſecond, though ſhe acknowledged the ex- 
cellence of his judgment, ſhe concluded him 
wholly ignorant of her ſentiments of Delvile; 
which the imagined, when once revealed, 
would make every obſtacle to the alliance 


ſeem trifling, when put in competition with 
mutual eſteem and affection. 
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TH E attention of Cecilia to her on af 
fairs, did not make her forgetful of thoſe 
of the Harrels: and the more after the 
buſy day which was laſt recorded, as ſoon as 
ſhe quitted the breakfaſt- room, ſhe began a 
note to Mr. Monckton, but was interrupted 
with information that he was already in the 
houſe, | 

ent 90 him 1 a kad he | 
GIA of finding him alone; but de- 
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firous as ſhe was to relate to him the tranſ- 
actions of the preceding day, there was in 
his countenance a gravity ſo unuſual, that her 
impatience was involuntarily checked, and 
ſhe waited firſt to hear if- he had himſelf 
any thing to communicate. 

He kept her not long in ſuſpence ; * Miſs 
Beverley,” he laid, «] bring you intelli- 
gence which, though I know you will be very 
farry co hear, it is abſolutely neceſſary ſhould 
be told you immediately: you may other- 
wiſe, from however laudable motives, be 
drawn in to ſome action which you ay re⸗ 
pent for life.“ 

« What now!“ | ied Cecilia, much 
alarmed, 

All that I ſuſpected,” faid he, « and 
more than I hinted ny you, is true; Mr, Har- 
rel is a ruined man! he is not worth a groat, 
and he is in debt beyond what he ever poſ- 
ſeſſed. 

Cecilia made no anſwer: ſhe knew but too 
fatally the deſperate ſtate of his affairs, yet 
that his debts were more than he had ever 51/- 
ſelſed, ſhe had not thought poſſible. 

„ My enquiries,” continued he, © have 
been among principals, and ſuch as would 
not dare deceive me. I haſtened,; therefore, 
to you, that this timely notice might enforce 
the injunctions 1 gave you when I had the 
pleaſure of ſceing you laſt, and prevent a 
misjudging mm from i you into 
„ any 
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any injury of your own fortune, for a man 
who is paſt all relief from it, and who can- 
not be ſaved, even though you were to be 
deſtroyed for his ſake.” 5 | 
ee Yau are very good,” ſaid Cecilia, © but 
your counſel is now too late!“ She then 
briefly acquainted him with what paſſed, and 
with how large a ſum ſhe had parted. 

He heard her with rage, amazement, and 
horror; and, after inveighing againſt Mr. 


Harrel in the bittereſt terms, he ſaid, But 


why, before you ſigned your name to ſo baſe 
an impoſition, could you not ſend for me?“ 
I wiſhed—T meant to have done it, cried 
ſhe, © but I thought the time paſt when you 
could help me. How, indeed, could you 
have ſaved me? my word was given, given 
with an oath the moſt ſolemn, and the firſt I 
have ever taken in my life.” _ 

« An oath ſo forced,” anſwered he, © the 
moſt delicate conſcience would have ab- 
ſolved you from performing. You have, 
indeed, been groſsly impoſed upon; and 
' pardon me if I add, unaccountably to blame. 
Was it not obvious that relief fo circum- 
ſtanced muſt be temporary? If his ruin 
had been any thing leſs than certain, what 
tradeſman would have been ſo inſolent? You 
have therefore deprived yourſelf of the power 

of doing good to a worthier object, merely to 
grant a longer date to extravagance and vil- 


lainy.“ 8 
H 5 . 
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« Yet how,” cried Cecilia, deeply touched 
by this reproof, how could EF do other- 
wiſe ? Could 1 fee a man in the agonies of 
_ deſpair, hear him firſt darkly hint his own 
deſtruction, and afterwards Behold him al- 
moſt in the very act of ſuicide, the inſtru- 
ment of ſelf- murder in his deſperate hand— 
and yet, though he put his life in my power, 

though he told me I could preſerve him, and 
told me he had no other reliance or reſource, 
could I leave him to his dreadful deſpond- 
ence, refuſe my aſſiſting hand to raiſe him 
from perdition, and, to ſave what, after all, 
I am well able to ſpare, ſuffer a fellow- crea- 
ture, who flung himſelf upon my mercy, to 
offer up his laſt accounts with an action 
blacker than any which had preceded it ?— 

. No, I cannot repent what I have done, 
though I lament, indeed, that the object was 
not more deſerving.” 

&© Your repreſentation,” aid Mr. Monck- 
ton, © like every thing elſe that I ever heard 
you utter, breathes nothing but benevolence 
and goodneſs: but your pity has been 
abuſed, and your underſtanding impoſed | 
upon. Mr. Harrel had no intention to de- 
ſtroy himſelf; the whole was an infamous 
trick, which, had not your generolity been- 
too well known, would never have been 
played. 

cannot think quite ſo ill of him,” 


.  faid Cecilia, cc nor for the world would I 


4 | have 
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have riſked my own future reproaches by 
truſting to ſuch a ſuſpicion, which, had it 
proved wrong, and had Mr. Harrel, upon 
my refuſal, committed the fatal deed, would 
have made his murder upon my own con- 
ſcience. reſt for ever ! Surely the experiment 
would have been too hazardous, when the 
zune een had all my: future peace in its 
power. 

« I is impoſſible not to revere your 
ſcruples, faid Mr. Monckton, © even while 
I conſider them as cauſeleſs; for cauſeleſs 
they undoubtedly were: the man who could 
act ſo atrocious a part, who could ſo ſcan- 
dalouſly pillage a young lady who was his 
gueſt and his ward, take advantage of her 
temper for the plunder: of her fortune, and 
extort her compliance by the baſeſt and moſt 
diſhonourable arts, meant only to terrify her 
into a compliance; for he can be nothing leſs 
than a downright and thorough: ſcoundrel, 
capable of every ſpecies of mean n villainy.” 

He then proteſted he would at leaſt ac- 
quaint her other guardians with what had 
paſſed, whoſe buſineſs it would be to en- 
om if there was any chance of redreſs. ©. 

Cecilia, however, had not much trouble 
in combating this propoſal; for though her 
objections, which were merely thoſe of punc- 
tilious honour and delicacy, weighed no- 
thing with a man who regardetl them as ab- 
nne yet his 9 apprehenſions of ap- 
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pearing too officious in her affairs, forced 
him, after a little deliberation, to give up 
the deſign 
ce Beſides,” ſaid Cecilia, “e 48 J have his 

bond for what I have parted with, I have, at 
leaſt, no right to complain, unleſs, after he 
receives his rents, he refuſes to pay me.“ 

His bonds! his rents!” exclaimed. Mr. 
Monckton; what is a man's bond who is 
not worth a guinea? and what are his rents, 
when all he ever owned muſt be ſold before 
they are due, and when he will not himſelf 
receive a penny from the ſale, as he has nei- 
ther land, houfe,' nor — of any ſort 
that is not mortgaged ?” 

% Nay, then,” faid Cecilia, © if fo, it is 
indeed all over! I am ſorry, I am grieved! 
but it is paſt, and nothing, therefore, re- 
mains, but that I try to forget I ever was 
richer !”? 

A his is very youthful philoſophy,” ſaid 
Mr. Monckton ; © but it will not leſſen your 
regret hereafter, when the vane of money is 
better known to you.” 

« If 1 ſhall dearly buy my experience,” 
ſaid Cecilia, let me be the more attentive 
to making good uſe of it; and, ſince my 
loſs ſeems irremediable to myſelf, let me at 
leaſt endeavour to ſecure its utility to Mr. 
- Harrel.” ? 

She then told him her wiſh to propoſe to 
that gentleman ſome ſcheme of l 

| while 
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while yeſterday's events were yet recent in 
his mind: but Mr. Monckton, who had 
hardly patience to hear her, exclaimed, «© He 
is a wretch, and deſerves the full force of 
the diſgrace he is courting. What is now 
molt neceſſary is to guard you from his fur- 
ther machinations, for you may elſe be in- 
yolved in ruin as deep as his own. He now 
knows the way to frighten you, and he will 
not fail to put it in practice.“ 

No, Sir,” anſwered Cecilia; © he would 
vainly apply to me in future: I cannot re- 
pent that J ventured not yeſterday to brave 
his menaces ; but too little is the comfort I 
feel from what J have beſtowed, to ſuffer any 
conſideration to make me part with more.“ 

« Your reſolution,” anſwered he, “ will 
be as feeble as your generoſity will be po- 
tent: depend nothing upon yourſelf, buc in- 
ſtantly quit his houſe. You will elſe be 
made reſponſible for every debt that he con- 
tracts; and whatever may be his difficulties 
hereafter, he will know that to extricate 
himſelf from them, he has but to talk of 
dying, and to ſhew you a ſword or a piſtol,” 

« [If fo, then,” ſaid Cecilia. looking down 
while ſhe ſpoke, «I ſuppoſe I mult. again go 
to Mr, Delvile's. 

This was by no means the ni of Mr. 
Moackton, who ſaw not more danger to her 


fortune with one of her guardians, than to 


her 9 with the other. He ventured, 
there- 
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therefore, to recommend to her a reſidence 
with Mr. Briggs, well knowing that his houſe 
would be > curit againſt her ſeeing any 
man equal to himſelf, and hoping that under 
his roof he might again be as unrivalled in 
her opinion and eſteem, as he formerly was 
in the country. 

But here the oppoſition of Cecilia was too 
earneſt for any hope. that it might be ſur- 
mounted; for, added to her diſlike of Mr, 
Briggs, her repugnance to ſuch an habitation 
was ftrongly, though filently encreaſed by 
her ſecret inclination to return to St. James's- 
ſquare. 

« ] mention not Mr. Ban as an eligible 
hoſt,” ſaid Mr. Monckton, after liſtening 
to her objections, e but merely as one more 
proper for you than Mr. Delvile, with whom 
your fixing at preſent would. be but ill 
thought of in the world. | 

« Ill thought of, Sir! Why ſo?” 

« Becauſe he has a ſon; for whoſe ſake 
alone it would be univerſally concluded you 
changed your abode: and to give any pre- 
rence for ſuch a report, would by no means 
accord with the uſual + of your con- 
duct.“ 

Cecilia was - ante by this ſpeech : | 

the truth of the charge ſhe felt, and the pro- 

bability of b. cenſure ſhe did not dare * 

pute. 

He then gave her a thoukund exkbemeiand 
to 
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to beware of the ſchemes and artifices of Mr. 
Harrel, which he foreſaw would be innu- 
merable. He told her, too, that with reſpect 
to Sir Robert Floyer, he thought ſhe had 
better ſuffer the report to ſubſide of itſelf, 
which in time it muſt neceſſarily do, than 
give to it ſo much conſequence” as to ſend a 
meſſage to the Baronet, from which-he might 
pretend to infer that hitherto ſhe had been 
wavering, or ſhe would have ſent to him 
ſooner. 

But the real motive of this advice was, 
that, as he found Sir Robert by no means 
to be dreaded, he hoped the report, if gene- 
rally circulated and eredited, might keep 
off other pretenders, and intimidate or de- 
ceive young Delvile. 

The purport for which Cecilia had wiſhed 27 
this conference was, however, wholly unan- 
ſwered. Mr. Monckton, enraged by the 
conduct of Mr. Harrel, refuſed to talk of his 
affairs, and could only mention him with 
deteſtation : but Cecilia, leſs ſevere in her 
judgment, and more tender in her heart, 
would not yet give up the hope of an amend- 
ment ſhe ſo anxiouſly wiſhed ; and having 
now no other perſon to whom ſhe could ap- 
ply, determined to conſult with Mr. Arnott, 
whoſe affection for his ſiſter would give him 
a zeal in the affair that might ſomewhat ſup- 
ply the place of ſuperior abilities. | 

There was, indeed, no time to be loſt i in 

| making 
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making the projected attempt; for no ſooner 
was the immediate danger of ſuffering re- 
moved, than the alarm wore away, and the 
penitence was forgotten; every thing went 
on as uſual, no new regulations were made, 
no expences abated, no pleaſures forborne, 
not a thought of Bae e. admitted: and 
ruinous and terrible as had been the pre- 
ceding ſtorm, no trace of it was viſible in the 
ſerenity of the preſent calm. 

An occaſion of diſcuſſion with Mr. Arnott 
very ſpeedily offered. Mr. Harrel ſaid he 
had obſerved in the looks of his friends at 
the Pantheon much ſurpriſe at the ſight of 
him, and declared he ſhould take yet another 
meaſure for removing all ſuſpicion, This 
was to give a ſplendid entertainment at his. 
own houſe to all his acquaintance, to which 
he meant to invite every body of any conſe- 
quence he had ever ſeen, and almoſt every 
body he had ever heard of, in his life. | 

Levity fo unfeeling, and a ſpirit of ex- 
travagance ſo irreclaimable, were hopeleſs 
prognoſtics ; yet Cecilia would not deſiſt 
from her deſign. She therefore took the 
earlieſt opportunity of ſpeaking with Mr. 
Arnott upon the ſubject, when ſhe openly 
exprefled her uneaſineſs at the ſtate of his 
brother's affairs, and warmly acknowledged 
her diſpleaſure at his diſſipated way of life. 

Mr. Arnott ſoon ſhewed that example was 


all he wanted to declare the ſame ſentiments. 
| He 
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He owned he had long diſapproved the con- 
duc of Mr. Harrel, and trembled at the 
ſituation of his ſiſter. They then conſidered 
what it was poſſible to at that might 
retrieve their affairs, and concluded that en- 
tirely to quit London for ſome years, was the 
only chance that remained of faving them 
from abſolute deſtruction. 

Mr. Arnott, therefore, though fearfully, 
and averſe to the taſk, told his filter their 
mutual advice. She thanked him, faid ſhe 
was much obliged to him, and would cer- 
tainly conſider his propoſal, and mention it 
to Mr. Harrel.— Parties of pleaſure, how- 
ever, intervened, and the promiſe was neg- 
lected. 

' Cecilia then again ſpoke herſelf. Mrs. 
Harrel, much ſoftened 5 her late acts of 
kindnels, was no longer offended by her in- 
terference, but contented herſeif with con- 
felling that ſhe quite hated the country, and 
could only bear to live in it in ſummer time. 
And when Ceciha very earneſtly expoſtulated 
on the weakneſs of ſuch an objection, to a 
ſtep abſolutely neceflary for her future ſafety 
and happineſs, ſhe ſaid, ſhe could do no wah 
than that if already ruined, and therefore that 
ſhe thought it would be very hard to expect 
from her ſuch a Sacrifice beforehand. 

It was in vain Cecilia remonſtrated : Mrs. 
Harrel's love of pleaſure was ſtronger than 
her underſtanding; and, . though ſhe 


liſtened 
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liſtened to her with patience, ſne concluded 
with the ſame anſwer ſhe had begun. 
Cecilia, then, though almoſt heartleſs, re- 
ſolved upon talking with Mr. Harrel himſelf: 
and, therefore, taking an opportunity which 
he hac] not time to elude, ſhe ingenuouſly 
told him her opinion of his danger, and of 
the manner in which it might be avoided. 
He paid unuſual attention to her advice, 
but ſaid ſhe was much miſtaken with reſpect 
to his affairs, which he believed he ſhould 
now very ſpeedily retrieve, as he had had 
the preceding night an uncommon run of luck, 
and flattered himſelf with being able very 
ſhortly to pay all his debts, and begin the 
world again upon a new ſcore. - 
This open confeſſion of gaming was but 
a new ſhock to Cecilia, who ſcrupled not to 
repreſent to him the uncertainty of ſo ha- 
zardous a reliance, and the inevitable evils 
of ſo deſtructive a practice. 142 3 
She made not, however, the leaſt impreſ- 
ſion upon his mind; he affured her he doubt- 
ed not giving her ſhortly a good account of 
himſelf, and that living in the country was a 
reſource of deſperation which need not be 
anticipated. | . 
Cecilia, though grieved and provoked by 
their mutual folly and blindneſs, could pro- 
ceed no further: advice and admonition ſne 
ſpared not, but authority ſne had none to 
uſe. She regretted her ineffectual attempt to 


Mr. 
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Mr. Arnott, who was yet more cruelly af- 
flicted at it; but though they converſed upon 
the ſubje& by every opportunity, they were 
equally unable to relate any ſucceſs from 
their efforts, or to deviſe any plan more likely 
to enſure it. $2 he $3 
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MEAN time young Delvile failed not to 
honour Cecilia's introduction of him to 
Mr. Harrel, by waiting upon that gentleman 
as ſoon as the ill effects of his accident at the 
Pantheon permitted him to leave his own 
houſe. Mr. Harrel, though juſt going out 
when he called, was deſirous of being upon 
good terms with his family, and therefore 
took him up ſtairs to preſent him to his lady, 
and invited him to tea and cards the next 
evening. 8 70 8 
Cecllia, who was with Mrs. Harrel, did 
not ſee him without emotion; which was 
not much leſſened by the taſk of thanking 
him for his aſſiſtance at the Pantheon, and 
enquiring how he had himſelf fared. No © 
ſign, however, of emotion appeared in re- 
1 N | turn, 
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turn, either when he firſt addreſſed, or after. 
wards anſwered her: the look of ſolicitude, 
with which ſhe had been ſo much ſtruck 
when they laſt parted, was no longer diſ- 
cernable, and the voice of ſenſibility which 
had removed all her doubts, was no longer 
to be heard, His general eaſe and natural 
gaiety were again unrufied ; and though he 

had never ſeemed really indifferent to her, - 
there was not the leaſt appearance of any 
added partiality. 

Cecilia felt an involuntary mortification as 
ſhe obſerved this change: yet, upon re- 
flection, ſhe ſtill attributed his whole beha- 
viour to his miſtake with reſpect to her ſitua- 
tion, and therefore was but the more gratified 
by the preference he occaſionally betrayed. 

The invitation for the next evening was 
accepted; and Cecilia, for once, felt no re- 
pugnance to joining the company. Young | 
Delvile again was in excellent fpirits ; but 
though his chief pleaſure was evidently de- 
rived from converling with her, ſhe had the 
vexation to obſerve that he ſeemed to think 
her the undoubred pioperty of the Baroner, 
always retreating when he approached, and 
as careful, when next her, to yield his place, 
if he eee as, When he was diſtant, to 
guard it from all ochers. 

But when Sir Robert was employed at 
cards, all ſcruples ceaſing, he neglected not 
to engroſs her almoſt wholly, He was eager 
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to ſpeak to her of the affairs of Mr. Belfield, 
which he told her wore now a better aſpect. 
The letter, indeed, of recommendation which 
he had ſhewn to her, had failed, as the no- 
bleman to whom it was written had already 
entered into an engagement for his ſon; but 
he had made application elſewhere, which he 
believed would be ſucceſsful; and he had 
communicated his proceedings to Mr. Bel- 
field, whoſe ſpirits he hoped would recover 
by this proſpe&t of employment and advan- 
tage. It is, however, but too true,” he 
added, © that I have rather obtained his con- 
ſent to the ſteps I am taking, than his appro- 
bation of them; nor do I believe, had I pre- 
viouſly confulted him, I ſhould have had 
even that. Diſappointed in his higher views, 
his ſpirit is broken, and he is heartleſs and 
hopeleſs, ſcarce condeſcending to accept re- 
lief, from the bitter remembrance that he 
expected preferment. Time, however, will 
blunt this acute ſenſibility, and reflection 
will make him bluſh at this unreaſonable de- 
| heacy, But we muſt patiently ſoothe him 

till he is more himſelf; or while we mean to 
ſerve, we ſhall only torment him. Sickneſs, 
ſorrow, and poverty, have all fallen heavily 
upon him, and they have all fallen at once: 
we mult not, therefore, wonder, to find him 
intractable, when his mind is as much de- 
preſſed, as his body is enervated.” 
Cecilia, to whom his candour and gene- 
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roſity always gave freſh delight, ſtrengthened 
his opinions by her concurrence, and con- 
firmed his deſigns by the intereſt which ſhe 
took in them. 

From this time he found almoſt daily 
ſome occaſion for calling in Portman-ſquare, 
The application of Cecilia in favour of Mr. 
Belfield, gave him a right to communicate to 
her all his proceedings concerning him; and 
he had ſome letters to ſhew, ſome new ſcheme 
to propoſe, ſome refuſal to lament, or fome 
hope to rejoice over, almoſt perpetually : or 
even when theſe failed, Cecilia had a cold, 
which he came to enquire after, or Mrs. Har- 
rel gave him an invitation which rendered 
any excuſe unneceſſary. But though his in- 
timacy with Cecilia was encreaſed, though 
his admiration of her was conſpicuous, and 
his fondneſs for her ſociety ſeemed to grow 
with the enjoyment of it, he yet never mani- 
feſted any doubt of her engagement with the 
Baronet, nor betrayed either intention or 
deſire to ſupplant him. Cecilia, however, 
repined not much at the miſtake, ſince ſhe 
thought it might be inſtrumental to procur- 
ing her a more impartial acquaintance with 
his character, than ſhe could rationally ex- 
pect, if, as the hoped, the explanation of his 
error ſhould make him ſeek her good opinion 
with more ſtudy and deſign. 

To ſatisfy her not only concerning the 
brother but the ſiſter, ſhe again viſited Miſs 

Belfield, 
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Belfield, and had the pleaſure of finding her 
in better ſpirits, and hearing that the nobles 
friend of her brother, whom ſhe had already 
mentioned, and whom - Cecilia had before 
ſuſpected to be young Delvile, had now 
pointed out to him a method of conduct by 
which his affairs might be decently retrieved, 
and himſelf creditably employed. Miſs Bel 
field ſpoke of the plan with the higheſt ſatis- 
faction; yet ſhe acknowledged that her mo- 


ther was extremely diſcontented with it, and 


that her brother himſelf was rather led by 


ſhame than inclination to its adoption. Yet 
he was evidently eaſier in his mind, though 


far from happy, and already fo much better, | 


that Mr, Rupil ſaid he would very ſoon be 
able to leave his room. 


Such was the quiet and contented ſituation 


of Cecilia, when one evening, which was 
deſtined for company at home, while ſhe was 


alone in the drawing-room, which Mrs. Har- 
rel had juſt left ro anſwer a note, Sir Robert 


Floyer accidentally came up ſtairs before the 
other gentlemen. | 


Ha!“ cried he, the moment 1 ſaw TY 1 
« at laſt have I the good fortune to meet 
with you alone! This, indeed, is a favour 1 


thought I was always to be denied.” 
He was then approaching her; but Ce- 


cilia, who ſhrunk involuntarily at the ſight of 


him, was retreating haſtily to quit the room, 


when ſuddenly recollecting that no better op- 


portunity 
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portunity might ever. offer for a final ex- 
planation with him, ſhe irreſolutely ſtopt; 
and Sir Robert, immediately following, took 
her hand, and preſſing it to his lips as ſhe 
enflcavoured to withdraw it, exclaimed, © You 
are a moſt charming creature!“ when the 
door was opened, and young Delvile at the 
ſame, moment was announced and appeared. 
Cecilia, colouring violently, and extremely 
chagrined, haſtily diſengaged herſelf from his 
hold. Delvile ſeemed uncertain whether he 
ought nor to retire, which Sir Robert per- 
ceiving, bowed to him with an air of mingled 
trivmph and vexation, and ſaid, “Sir, your 
moſt obedient !'" 

The doubt, however, in which every one 
appeared of what was next to be done, was 
immediately removed by the return of Mrs. 
Harrel, and the arrival at almoſt the ſame 
moment of more company. 

The reſt of the evening was ſpent, on the 
part of Cecilia, moſt painfully : the expla- 
nation ſhe had planned had ended in worſe 
than nothing, for by ſuffering the Baronet 
to detain her, ſhe had rather ſhewn a diſpo- 
ſition to oblige, than any intention to dif- 
card him; and the ſituation in which ſhe had 
been ſurpriſed by young Delvile, was the laſt 
to clear the ſuſpicions ſhe ſo little wiſhed him 
to harbour: while, on his part, the accident 
ſeemed to occaſion no other alteration than 
that of rendering him more than uſually aſſi- 

, WE: 
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duous to give way to Sir Robert whenever he 
approached her. | 
Nor was Sir 
tage of this attention: he was highly in 
ſpirits, talked to her with more than com- 
mon freedom, and wore the whole evening 
an air of exulting ſatisfaction. | 
Cecilia, provoked by this preſumption, 
hurt by the behaviour of young Delvile, and 
mortified by the whole affair, determined to 
leave this miſtake no longer in the power of 


accident, but to apply immediately to Mr. 


Delvile ſenior, and deſire him, as her guar- 
dian, to wait upon Sir Robert himſelf, and 


acquaint him that his perſeverance in purſy- 


ing her was both uſeleſs and offenſive: and 
by this method ſhe hoped at once to diſen- 


tangle herſelf for ever from the Baronet, and 


to diſcover more fully the ſentiments of young 
Delvile : for the provocation ſhe had juſt 
endured, robbed her of all patience for wait- 
ing the advice of Mr. Monckton. 
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An ExrLA NATION. 


HE following morning, therefore, Ce- 


cilia went early to St. James's-Square: 


and, after the uſual ceremonies of meſſages 
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Robert ſlack in taking adyan- 
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and long waiting, ſhe was ſhewn into an 
apartment where ſhe found Mr. Delvile and 
his ſon. 

She reoiced to ſee them together, and de- 
termined to make known to them both the 
purport of her viſit : and, therefore, after 
ſome apologies and a little heſitation, ſhe- 
told Mr. Delvile, that, encouraged by his 

offers of ſerving her, ſne had taken the li- 
berty to call upon him with a view to en- 
treat his afſiſtance. 

Young Delvile, im mediately ariſing, would 
have quitted the room; but Cecilia, aſſuring 
him ſhe rather deſired what ſhe had to ſay 

ſhould be known than kept ſecret, begged 
that he would not diſturb himſelf 

Delvile, pleaſed with this permiſſion to 
hear her, and curious to know what would 
follow, very readily returned to his ſeat. 

I ſhould by no means,” ſhe continued, 
< have thought of proclaiming even to the 
moſt intimate of my friends, the partiality 
which Sir Robert Floyer has been pleaſed to 
ſhew me, had he leſt to me the choice of 
publiſhing or concealing it: but, on the 
contrary, his own, behaviour ſeems intend- 
ed not merely to diſplay it, but to inſinu- 
ate that it meets with my approbation. Mr. 
Harrel, alſo, urged by too much warmth 
of friend ſhip, has encouraged this belief; 
mor, indeed, do 1 know at preſent where 
_ miſtake * nor What it is W has 

_ not 
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not ſcrupled to affirm. But I think I ought 


no longer to neglect it, and therefore IT 


have preſumed to ſolicit your advice in 
what manner I may moſt N contra- 
dict it.“ 

The extreme ſurpriſe of young Delvile at 
this ſpeech was not more evident than plea- 
ſant to Cecilia, to whom it accounted for all 
that had perplext her in his conduct, while 
it animated every expectation ſhe wiſhed to 
encourage. 

« The behaviour of Mr. Harrel,” an- 
ſwered Mr. Delvile, © has by no means been 
ſuch as to lead me to forget that his father 
was the ſon of a ſteward of Mr. Grant, who 
lived in the neighbourhood of my friend and 
relation the Duke cf Derwent: nor can I 
ſufficiently congratulate myſelf that I have 

always declined” acting with him. The late 
Dean, indeed, never cotamitted fo ſtrange 
an impropriety as that of nominating Mr. 
 Harrel and Mr. Briggs coadjutors with Mr. 
Delvile. The impropriety, however, tho gh 
extremely offenſive to me, has never oblite- 
rated from my mind the eftcem 1 bore ths 
Dean: nor can I poſſibly give a greater proof 
ot it than the readineſs 1 have always Mew 

to offer my counſel and inſtruction to his 
niece, Mr. Harr el, there fore, Hught cer- 
tainly to have defired Sir Robert Fl loyer to 


acquaint me with his propoſals before he * | 
to him any anſwer.“ 
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. Undoubtedly, Sir,” ſaid Cecilia, wil- 


ling to ſhorten this parading harangue, © but 
as he neglected that attention, will you think 
me too 1mpertinent ſhould I entreat the fa- 


vour of you to ſpeak with Sir Robert your- 


ſelf, and explain to him the total inefficacy of 
his purſuit, ſince my determination againſt 
him is unalterable?“ 

Here the conference was interrupted by 
the entrance of a ſervant, who ſaid ſomething 
to Mr. Delvile, which occaſioned his apo- 
logizing to Cecilia for leaving her for a few 
moments, and oſtentatiouſly aſſuring her that 
no buſineſs, however important, ſhould pre 


vent his thinking of her affairs, or detain kim 


from returning to her as ſoon as poſlible. 

The aſtoniſhment of young Delvile at the 
ſtrength of her laſt expreſſion, kept him ſilent 
ſome time after his father left the room: and 
then, with a countenance that ſtill marked 
his amazement, he ſaid, © Is it poſſible, Miſs 


Beverley, that I ſhould twice have been thus 


egregiouſly deceived; or rather, that the 
whole town, and even the moſt intimate of 
your friends, ſhould ſo unaccountably have 
perſiſted in a miſtake.” 

&« For the town,” anſwered Cecilia, I 
know not how it can have had any concern 
in ſo ſmall a matter; but for my intimate 
friends, I have too few to make it probable 
they ſhould ever have been ſo ſtrangely miſ- 
informed.” | 

« Pardon 
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« Pardon me,” cried he, © it was from 
one who ought to know, that J had myſelf 
the intelligence.“ 


J entreat you, then,” ſaid Cecilia, © to 
acquaint me who it was.“ 


„ Mr. Harrel himſelf; who communi- 


cated it to a lady in my hearing, and at a 
public place.” 


Cecilia caſt up her eyes in wonder and in- 


dignation, at a proof ſo incontrovertible of his 


fallehood, but made not any anſwer. 
« Even yer,” continued he, I can ſcarce- 


ly feel undeceived ; your engagement ſceem-. 


5 ſo. poſitive, your connection ſo irretriev- 
able, — ſo, — ſo fixed, I mean.— He hefi- 
tated, a little embarraſſed ; but then ſudden- 
ly exclaimed, ©« Yet whence, if to neither 
favourable, if indifferent alike to Sir Robert 
and to Belfield, whence that animated appre- 


henſion for their fafery at the Opera-houſe? 


whence that never to be forgotten, Oh ſtop 
him! good God ! will nobody flop him! — Words 
of anxiety ſo tender! and funds that ſtill vi- 
brate in my ear!“ 

Cecilia, ſtruck with amazement in her turn 
at the ſtrength of her own expreſſions, bluſh- 


ed, and for a few minutes heſitated how to. 
anſwer him: but then, to leave nothing that 


related io ſo dilagreeable a report in any 


doubt, ſhe reſolved to tell him ingenuouſly 
the circumſtances that had occaſioned her 
alarm : and, therefore, though with ſome 
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pain to her modeſty, ſhe confeſſed her fears 
that ſhe had herſelf provoked the affront, 
though her only view had been to diſcoun- 
tenance Sir Robert, without meaning to ſhew 
any diſtinction to Mr. Belfield. 

Delvile, who ſeemed charmed with the 
candour of this explanation, ſaid, when ſhe 
had finiſhed it, & You are then at liberty? 
Ah madam I- how many may rue ſo 
dangerous a diſcovery!“ 


« Could you think,“ ſaid Cecilia, endea- 
vouring to ſpeak with her uſual eaſe, © that 


"SH Robert Floyer would be found fo irre- 


ſiſtible?“ 


„ Oh no!“ Ferry he, © far . 

thouſand times I have wondered at his hap- 
Pineſs; a thouſand times when I have look- 
ed at you, and liſtened to you, I have 
thought it - impoſſible !—yet my authority 
feemed indiſputable. And how was I to 
diſcredit what; was not uttered as a conjec- 
ture, but aſſerted as a fact? aſſerted too, 


by the guardian with whom you lived? and 


not hinted as a ſecret, but affirmed as 4 
point ſettled ?”? 


SEN ct. dure! y.. ſaid Cecilia, ce you have 


heard me make uſe of expreſſions that could 


not but lead you to ſuppoſe there was ſome 


2 miſtake, whatever might be the Sanharitf 
Which had wen your belief.“ 


No,“ anſwered he, “ I never ſuppoſed 
any miſtake, - gbovgh* ſometimes J thought 
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vou repented your engagement. I con- 
cluded, indeed, you had been unwarily 
drawn in, and I have even, at times, bcen 
tempted to acknowledge my ſuſpicions to 
4 you, ſtate your independence, and exhort 
you——as a friend, exhort you to uſe it 
with ſpirit, and, if you were ſhackled un- 
willingly, incautiouſly, or unworthily, to- 
break the chains by which you were con- 
fined, and reſtore to yourſelf that freedom 
of choice, upon the uſe of which all your 
happineſs muſt ultimately depend... But I. 
doubted if this were honourable to the Ba-- 
ronet; — and what, indeed, was my right to- 
ſuch a liberty? none that every man might 
not be proud of, a wiſh to do honour to oy 
ſelf, under the officious pretence. of. ſerving 
the moſt amiable of women.” 
dec My, Harrel, ſaid Cecilia, — been 
ſo ſtrangely bigoted to his friend, that in 
his eagernefs to manifeſt his regard for him, 
he ſeems to have forgotten every other con- 
ſideration; he would not, elſe, have ſpread 
lo widely a. report that could 0 ul ang ene 
urg en | 
cc If Sir Robert,” i 7 5 « is him- 
ſelf deceived while he deceives others, who 
can forbear to pity him? for my own part, 
inſtead of repining that hitherto I have been 
miſtaken, ought I not rather to bleſs an error 
that may have been my ORD from 
3 ee, 0 
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Cecilia, diſtreſſed in what manner to PIG 
port ner part in the converſation, began now 


to wiſh the return of Mr. Delvile ; and, not 


knowing what elſe to ſy, ſhe expreſſed her 
ſurpriſe at his long abſence, 

e It is not, indeed, well timed,” ſaid 
young Delvile; e jult now at the moment 
when —“ he ſtopt, and preſently exclaiming 
« Oh dangerous interval !” he aroſe from 
his ſeat in manifeſt diſorder. 

Cecilia aroſe tco, and haſtily ringing the 


bell, faid, © Mr. Delvile I am ſure is de- 


rained, and therefore 1 Will order my chair, 


and call another time.“ 


« Dol frighten you away ! py faid he, aſ- 
fuming an appearance more placid. 7 

% No,” anſwered ſhe, © but 1 would not 
haſten Mr. Delvile.” 

A ſervant then came, and Gid the chair 
was ready. 

She would immediately have followed Tt 
but young Delvile again ſpeaking, ſhe ſtopt 
2 moment to hear him. © I fear,” ſaid he, 
with much heſitation, © I have ſtrangely ex- 


poſed myſelf - and that you cannot but 


the extreme aſtoniſhment—” he ſtopt again, 


in the utmoſt confuſion, and then adding, 


« you will permit me to attend you to the 
chair,” he handed her down ſtairs, and in 
quitting her, bowed without laying a word 

more. 
Cecilia, ho was almoſt wholly nager. 
ent 
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ent to every part of the explanation but that 
which had actually paſſed, was now in a ſtate: 
of felicity more delightful than any ſhe had 
ever experienced. She had not a doubt re- 
maining of her influence over the mind of 

young Delvile, and the ſurpriſe which had 
made him rather betray than expreſs his re- 
oard, was infinitely more flattering and ſa- 
tisfactory to her than any formal or direct 
declaration. She had now convinced him 
ſhe was diſengaged, and in return, though 
without ſeeming to intend it, he had con- 
vinced her of the deep intereſt which he took 
in the diſcovery. His perturbation, the 
words which eſcaped him, and his evident 
ſtruggle to ſay no more, were proofs;yuſt 
ſuch as ſhe wiſhed to receive of his partial 
admiration, ſince while they | ſatisfied her 
heart, they alſo ſoothed her pride, by ſnhewing 
a diffidence of ſucceſs which aſſured her 
that her own ſecret was {till facred, and that 
no weakneſs or inadvertency on her part had 
robbed her of the power of mingling dignity . 
with the frankneſs with which ſhe meant to 
receive his addreſſes. All, therefore, that 
now employed her care, was to keep off any 
indiſſoluble engagement till each ſhould be 
better known to the other & 

For this reſerve, however, ſhe had leſs 
immediate ogcalion than ſhe expected; the” 
ſaw no more of young Delvile that dayz 
neither did he appear the next. The third 
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ſhe fully expected him,—but ſtill he came 
not. And while ſhe wondered at an ab- 
ſence ſo uncommon, ſhe received a note from 
Lord Ernolf, to beg permiſſion to wait upon 
her for two minutes, at any time ſhe would 
appoint. . 
' "he readily: ſent word that ſhe ſhould be 
at home for the reſt of the day, as ſhe wiſh- 
ed much for an opportunity of immediately 
finiſning every affair but one, and ſetting her 
mind at liberty to think only of that which 
ſhe deſired ſhould proſper. 
Lord Ernolf was with her in half an hour. 
She found him ſenſible and well bred, ex- 
tremely defirous to promote her alliance with 


his ſon, and apparently as much pleaſed with 
herſelf as with her fortune. He acquainted 


her that he had addreſſed himſelf to Mr. 
Harrel long ſince, but had been informed 
that ſhe was actually engaged to Sir Robert 
Floyer: he ſhould, therefore, have forborn 
taking up any part of her time, had he not, 
the preceding day, while on a viſit at Mr. 
Delvite's, been aſſured that Mr. Harrel was 
Miſtaken, and that ſne had not yet declared 
for any body. He hoped, therefore, that 
ſhe would allow his ſon the honour of wait- 
ing upon her, and permit him to talk with 
Mr. Briggs, who he underſtood was her 
acting guardian, upon ſuch matters as __ 
to be ſpeedily adjuſted. 

ee thanked him for the elem he-j in- 


tended 
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tended her, and confirmed the truth of the 

account he had heard in St. James's-Square, 

but at the ſame time told him' ſhe mult de- 
cline receiving any vilits from his lordſhip's 
ſon, and entreated him to take no meaſure 
towards the promotion of an affair which 
never could fucceed. 

He ſeemed much concerned at her anſwer, 
and endeavoured for ſome time to ſoften Ber, - 
but found her ſo ſteady, though civil in her 
refuſal, that he was obliged,. however unwil- 
lingly, to give up his attempt. 

Cecilia, when he was gone, reflected Witti 
much vexation on the readineſs of the Del- - 
viles to encourage his viſit; ſhe conſidered, - 
however, that the intelligence he had heard - 
might poſſibly, be gathered in general conver- 
lation; but he blamed herſelf that ſhe had 
not led to ſome enquiry what part of the fa- 
mily he had ſecn, and who was preſent when + 
the information was given him. 

Mean while ſhe found that neither cold- - 
"neſs, diſtance, nor averſion, were ſufficient to 
repreſs Sir Robert Floyer, who continued to 
perſecute her with as much confidence of 
ſucceſs as could haye ariſen from the utmoſt - 
encquragement.. . She again, though 'vath - 
much difficulty, contrived to ſpeak. = ip 

Mr. Harrel upon the ſubject, and openly: +. 
accuſed him of ſpreading a report abroad, 

as well as countenancing an expeRtation at 

1 home, 
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home, that had neither truth nor juſtice to 


ſupport them. 

Mr. Harrel, with his ufual Elly and 
careleſſneſs, laughed at the charge, but de- 
nied any belief in her difpleaſure, and af- 
fected to think ſhe was merely playing the 
coquet, while Sir Robert was not the leſs her 
decided choice. 

Provoked and wearied, C ecilia reſolved 


no longer to depend upon any body but her- 
_ ſelf for the management of her own affairs; 


and, therefore, to "conclude the buſineſs with- 
out any poſſibility of further cavilling, ſhe 
wrote the following note to Sir Robert her- 


ſelf. 


To Sir RokERT FLOYER, Bart. 


Miss BvxRLEV preſents her compliments 
to Sir Robert Floyer, and as ſhe has ſome 
reaſon to fear Mr. Harrel did not explicitly 


acquaint him with her anſwer to the com- 
miſſion with which he was entruſted, ſhe 
thinks it neceſſary, in order to obviate any 


poſſible miſunderſtanding, to take this me- 
thod of returning him thanks for the honour 
of his good opinion, but of begging at the 
ſame time that he would not loſe a moment 
upon her account, as her thanks are all ſhe 


can now, or ever, offer in return. 


Portman- Square, 


May I ith, 1779. e 
P 0 
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To this note Cecilia received no anſwer: 
but ſhe had the pleaſure to obſerve that Sir 
Robert forbore his uſual viſit on the day ſhe 
ſent it, and though he appeared again the 
day following, he never ſpoke to her, and 
ſeemed ſullen and out of humour. 
| Yet ſtill young Delvile came not, and 
ſtill, as her ſurpriſe encreaſed, her tranquil- 
lity was diminiſhed, - She could form no 
excuſe for his delay, nor conjecture any rea- 
| ſon for his abſence, Every motive ſeemed to 
favour his ſeeking, and not one his ſhunning 
her: the explanation which had ſo lately 
paſſed had —— him he had no rival to 
tear, and the manner in which he had heard 
it, aſſured her the information was not indit- 
ferent to him; why, then, fo aſſiduous in 
his viſits when he thought her engaged, and 
ſo ſlack in all attendance when he knew ſhe 

was at a ? | 


CHA P. . 


. Monnvaine. 


U NABLE to relieve herſelf from this 
erplexity, Cecilia, to divert her cha- 


grin, again viſited Miſs Belfield. She had 
_ then 
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then the pleaſure to hear that her brother was 


much recovered, and had been able, the pre- 


ceding day, to take an airing, which he had 
borne ſo well that Mr. Rupil had charged 
him to uſe the ſume exerciſe every morning. 
« And will he?” faid Cecilia. l 
* No, madam, I am ſadly afraid not,” 
ſhe anſwered, for coach- hire is very ex- 


penſive, and we are willing, now, to ſave all 


we can in order to help. firing kim out for ; 
going abroad,” 
Cecilia then earneſtly entreated 1 to ac- 


cept ſome aſſiſtance; but ſne aſſured her ſhe 


did not dare without the conſent of her mo- 
ther, which, however, ne undertook to ob- 
tain. 

The next day; eat Cecilia called to ne 


her ſucceſs, Mrs. Belfield, who hitherto had 


kept out of ſight, made her appearance. 
She found her alike in perſon, manners, and 
converſation, a coarſe and ordinary woman, 


not more unlike her ſon in talents and ac- 


quired accompliſhments, than diſſimilar to 
her daughter in ſoftnefs and natural delicacy. 
The moment Cecilia was ſeated, ſhe he- 
gan, without waiting for any ceremony, ar 
requiring any ſolicitation, . abruptly - to talk 
of her affairs, and repiningly to relate her 
misfortunes. 
I find, madam,” ſhe Gd: © you have 
been fo kind as to viſit my daughter Henny 
a great many times, but as I have no time 


2 T | for- 1 
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4 company, I have always kept out of the 
way, having other things to do than fit ſtill 
to talk. I have had a fad time of it here, 
ma'am with my poor ſon's illneſs, having 
no conveniencies about me, and much ado _ 
to make him mind me; for he's all for ha- 
ving his own way, poor dear foul; and Pm 
ſure I don't know who could coinradie him, 
for it's what I never had the heart to do. 
But then, madam, what is to come of it? 
You ſee how bad things go! for though I: 
have got a very good income, it won't do 
for every thing. And if it was as much 
again, I ſhould want to fave it all now. 
For here my poor ſon, you ſee, is reduced 
all in a minute, as one may ſay, from being 
one of the firſt gentlemen in the town, to a 


mere poor object, without a' ES in the 
world 1”? 


« He i is, however; I one now much ber- 
ter in his health?“ faid Cecilia. | 
Tes, madam, thank heaven ; for if fs 
was worſe, thoſe might tell of it that would, 
for Lm ſure I ſhould never live to hear of 
it, He has been the beſt fon in the world, 
madam, and uſed nothing but the beſt com- 
pany, for I ſpared neither pains nor colt to 
bring him up genteelly, and I believe there's 
not a noblgman' in the land that looks more 
the gentleman, However, there's come no 
good of it, for though his acquaintances was. 
all nog the firſt quality, he never-received 


the 
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the value of a penny from the beſt of them. 
So I have no great need to be proud. But I 
meant for the beſt, though I have often 
enough wiſhed I had not meddled in the 
matter, but left him to be brought up in the 
ſhop, as his father was before him.” 

His preſent plan, however,” ſaid Ce- 
. Cilia, © will I hope make you ample amends 
both for your ſufferings and your tenderneſs.” 
C What, madam, when he is going to leave 
me, and ſettle in foreign parts? If you was 
a mother yourſelf, madam, you would not 
think that ſych good amends.” 

er mid. Cecilia, « No, he only 
goes for a year or two. 

e That's more than I can ſay, madam, or 
any body elſe; and nobody knows what may 
happen in that time. And how I ſhall keep 
myſelf up when he's beyond ſeas, I am ſure 
I don't know, for he has always been the 
pride of my life, and every penny 1 ſaved 
for him, I thought to have been paid in 

ounds.“ 

« You will ſtill have your daughter, and 
ſhe ſeems ſo amiable, that I am ſure you can 
want no confolation ſhe will not endeavour 
to give you.” * 

T But what is a dau ghjer, m madam, to 
ſuch a ſon as mine? a on that I thought to 
have ſcen living like a prince, and ſending 
his own coach for me to dine with him! 
And now he's going to be taken away from 
me, 
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me, and nobody knows if 1 ſhall live till he 
comes back. But I may thank myſelf, for 
if I had but been content to ſee him brought 
up in the ſhop yet all the world would 
have cried ſhame upon it, for when he was 
quite a child in arms, the people uſed all to 
ſay he was born to be a gentleman, and 
would live to make many a fine lady 8 heart 
ache.“ 

If he can but make your heart eaſy,” 
ſaid Cecilia, ſmiling, © we will not grieve 
that the fine ladies "ſhould ras. the Pro- 
phery-4- 

O , madam, I don't mean by that to ſay 
he has been over gay among the ladies, for 
it's a thing I never heard of him ; ; and I dare 
ſay if any lady was to take a fancy to him, 
ſhe'd find there was not a modeſter young 
man in the world. But you muſt needs 
think what a hardſhip it is to me to have him 
turn out ſo unlucky, after all I have done for 
him, when I thought to have ſeen him at the 
top of the tree, as one may ſay! ? | 
| « He will yet, I hope,” faid Ceeilis. 
« make you rejoice in all your kindneſs to 
him: his health is already returning, and his 
affairs wear again a more proſperous aſpect.” 

. « But do you ſuppoſe, madam, that having 
him ſent two or three hundred miles away 
from me, with ſome young maſter to take 
care of, is the way to make up to me what I 
have gone through for him? why J uſed to 

deny 
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deny myſelf every thing in che world, in or- 
der to ſave money to buy him ſmart cloaths, 
and let him go to the Opera, and Ranelagh, 
and ſuch ſort of places, chat he might keep 
himſelf in fortune's way ! and now you ſee 
the end of it! here he is, in a little ſhabby 
room up two pair of ſtairs, with not one of 
the great folks coming near him, to ſee if he's 
ſo much as dead or alive.” 

„ do not wonder,” ſaid Cecilia, © that 
you reſent their ſhewing ſo little | gratitude 
for the pleaſure and entertainment - they have 
formerly received from him : but comfort 
yourſelf that it will at leaſt ſecure you from 
any ſimilar diſappointment, as Mr. Belfield | 
will, in future, be guarded from forming ſuch 
. precarious expectations.“ 

« But. what good will that do me, madam, 
for all the money he has been. throwing after 
them all this while? do you think I would 
have ſcraped it up for him, and gone without 
every thing in the world, to ſee it all end in 
this manner? why he might as well have been 
brought up the commoneſt journeyman, for 
any comfort I ſhall have of him at this rate. 
And ſuppoſe he ſhould be drowned in going 
beyond icas, what am I to do then? 

« You muſt not,” ſaid Cecilia, © indulge 
ſuch fears; I doubt not but your ſon will re- 
turn well, and return all that you wiſh, Men 
Nobody knows that, madam ; and the 
only and to be certain is for him not to go T. 

all; 
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all; and I'm ſurpriſed, madam, you can wiſh 
him to make ſuch a journey to nobody knows 
where, with nothing but a young maſter that 
he muſt as good as teach his A. B. C. all the 
way they go!“ 

_ « Certainly,” ſaid Cecilia, 1 at this 
accuſation, © I ſhould not wiſh him to go 
abroad, if any thing more eligible could be 
done by his remaining in England; but as no 
proſpect of that ſort "ſeems before him,. you 
mult endeavour to reconcile yourſelf to part- 
ing with him.“ 

40 Yes, but how ; am I: to do that, A EF I 
don't know if ever I ſhall ſee him again? 
Who could have thought of his living fo 
among the great folks, and then coming to 
want! I'm ſure I thought - they'd have pro- 
vided for him like a ſon of their own, for he 
uſed, to go about to all the public places juſt 
as they did themſelves. Day after day I 
uſed to be counting for when he would come 
to tell me he'd got a place at court, or ſome- 
thing of that ſort, for I never. could tell what 
it would be: and then the next news I heard, 
was that he was ſhut up in this poor bit of 
a place, with nobody troubling 2 ad 
about him! however, I'll never be d 
but he might have done better, if bo would 
but have ſpoke a good word for himſelf, or 
elſe have let me done it for him: inſtead of 
which, he never would ſo much as let me 


ſee any of ws grand friends, though I would 
45 not 
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not have made the leaſt ſcruple in the work 
to have aſked them for any thing he had a 
mind to.” e 
Cecilia again endeavoured to give her 
comfort; but finding her only ſatisfaction 
was to expreſs her diſcontent, ſhe aroſe to 
take leave. But, turning firſt to Miſs Bel- 
field, contrived to make a private enquiry 
whether ſhe might repeat her offer of aſſiſt- 
ance, A downcaſt and dejected look an- 
ſwering in the affirmative, ſhe put into her 
hand a ten pound bank note, and wiſhing 
them good morning, hurried out of the 
room. | 
Miſs Belfield was running after her, but 
ſtopt by her mother, who called out, What 
is it? How much is it? Let me look at 
it!“ — And then, following Cecilia herſelf, 
ſhe thanked her aloud all the way down ſtairs 
for her genteeine/s, aſſuring her ſhe would not 
fail making it known to her ſon. | 
Cecilia at this declaration turned back, and 
exhorted her by no means to mention it; 
after which ſhe got into her chair, and re- 
turned home; pitying Miſs Belfield for the 
unuſt partiality ſhewn to her brother, and ex- 
cufing the proud ſhame he had manifeſted of 
his relations, from the vulgarity and ſelfiſhneſs 
of her who was at the head of them. 
Almoſt a fortnight had now elapſed ſince 
her explanation with young Delvile, yet not 
once had he been in Portman-Square, though 
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in the fortnight which had preceded, ſcarce 
a day had paſſed which had not afforded him 
ſome pretence tor calling taere. 

At length a note arrived from Mrs. Del- 
vile. It contained the moſt flattering re- 
proaches for her long abſence, and a preſſing 
invitation that ſhe would dine and ſpend the 
next day with her. : 
| Cecilia, who had merely denied herſelf the 
pleaſure of this viſit from an apprehenſion of 
ſeeming too deſirous of keeping up the con- 
nexion, now, from the fame ſenſe of pro- 
priety, determined upon making it, wiſhing 
equally to avoid all appearance of conſciouſ- 
neſs, either by ſeeking or avoiding the inti- 
macy of the family. =» 
Not a little was her anxiety to know. in 
what manner young Delvile would receive 
her, whether he would be grave or gay, agi- 
tated, as during their laſt converſation, or 
eaſy, as in the meetings which had pre- 
ceded it. 

She found Mrs. Delvile, however, alone ; 
and extremely kind to her, yet much ſur- 
priſed, and half diſpleaſed, that ſhe had fo 
long been abſent. Cecilia, though ſomewhat 
_ diſtreſſed what excuſes to offer, was happy to 
find herſelf ſo highly in favour, and not very 
reluctant to promiſe more frequent viſits in 
future. 
They were then ſummoned to dinner; but 
ſtill no young Delvile Was viſible: they were 
joined 
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joined only by his father, and ſhe found that 
no one elſe was expected. 

Her aſtomſhment now was greater than 
ever, and ſhe could account by no poſſible 
conjecture for a conduct ſo extraordinary, 
Hitherto, whenever ſhe had viſited in St, 
James's-Square by appointment, the air with 
which he had received her, conſtantly an- 
nounced that he had impatiently waited her 
arrival; he had given up other engagements 
to ſtay with her, he had openly expreſſed his 
Hopes that ſhe would never be long abſent, 
wa ſeemed to take a' pleaſure in her ſociety 
to which every other was inferior. And now, 
how ftriking the difference! he forbore all 
viſits at the houſe where ſhe reſided, he even 
flew from his own when he knew ſhe was ap- 
promening it! 

Nor was this the only vexation of which 
this day was productive; Mr. Delvile, when 
the ſervants were withdrawn after dinner, 
expreſſed ſome concern that he had been 
called from her during their laſt converſation, 


and added, that he would take the preſent 


opportunity to talk with 5 upon ſome mat- 
ters of importance. 
He then began the uſt e prelude, 
which, upon all occaſions, he thought ne- 
ceſſary, in order to enhance the value of his 
interpoſition, remind her of her inferiority, 
and impreſs her with a deeper ſenſe of the 
Bongur which his guardianſhip | conferred 


upon 
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upon her: after which he proceeded to make 


a formal enquiry, whether ſhe had FOI: 
diſmiſſed Sir Robert Floyer ? 


She aſſured him ſhe had. | 
« ] underſtood my Lord: Ernolf, ” ſaid he; 
ce that you had totally diſcouraged the ad- 
dreſſes of his fon ?” 5 

« Yes, Sir,” anſwered Cecilia, « for I 
never mean to receive them. | | 

c Have you, then, any other engagement? 2 

ce No, Str, cried the, colouring between 
ſhame and diſpleaſure, ee none Aff f e 

This is a very extraordinary circum- 
ſtance!“ replied he: © the ſon of an earl to 
be rejected by a young woman of no family, 
and yet no reaſon affigned for it!“ 

This contemptuous ſpeech ſo cruelly 
ſhocked Cecilia, that though he continued 
to harangue her for a great part of the aſter- 

noon; ſhe enly anſwered him when L 4g" 

by ſome queſtion, and was ſo evidently di 
compoſed, that Mrs. Delvile, who perceived 
her uneaſineſs with much concern, redoubled 
her civilities and careſſes, and uſed every me- 
thod in her power to oblige and enhven her. 

Cecilia was not ungrateful for her care, 
and ſhewed her ſenſe of it by added reſpect. 

and attention; but her mind was diſturbed, 
and ſhe quitted the houſe as ſoon as the was 

able. 
Mr. Delvile's ſpeech, from Nr prilous 
knowledge of che extreme hauglitineſs of his 


character, 5 
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character, would not have occaſioned her 
the ſmalleſt emotion, had it merely related 
to him or to herſelf: but as it concerned 
Lord Ernolf, ſne regarded it as alſo con- 
cerning his ſon; and ſhe found that, far 
from trying to promote the union Mr. 
Monckton had told her he had planned, he 
did not ſeem even to think of it, but, on the 
contrary, propoſed and ſeconded with all * 
intereſt another alliance. 

This, added to the behaviour of young 
Delvile, made her ſuſpect that ſome engage- 
ment was in agitation on his own part, and 
that while ſne thought him ſo ſedulous only 
to avoid her, he was R occupied in ſeek- 
ing another. This painful ſuggeſtion, which 
every thing ſeemed to confirm, again overſet 
all her ſchemes, and deſtroyed all her viſion- 
ary happineſs. Let how to reconcile it with 
what had paſſed at their laſt meeting ſhe knew 
+ not: ſhe had then every reaſon to believe 
that his heart was in. her power, and that 
courage, or an opportunity more ſeaſonable, 
was all he wanted to make known his de- 
votion to her? why, then, ſhun if he loved 
her? why, if he loved her not, ſeem ſo per- 
turbed at the explanation of her independ- 

ance? 
A very little time, however, ſhe hoped 
would unravel this myſtery ; in two days, the 
entertainment which Mr. Harrel had planned, 


to deceive the world by. an appearance of 
affluence 
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affluence to which he had loſt all title, was to 
take place; young Delvile, in common with 
every other perſon who had ever been ſeen 
at the houſe, had early received an e 
which he had readily promiſed to acce 
ſome time before the converſation that ſcemec 
the period of their acquaintance had paſicd, 
Should he, after being ſo long engaged, fall 
to keep his appointment, ſhe could no longer 
have any doubt of the juſtice of her con- 
jecture; ſhould he, on the contrary, again 
appear, from his behaviour and his looks the 


might perhaps be able to gather 8 he: . 
ſo long been abſent. 


S AK M0 
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Tur day at length arrived of which the 
- evening and the entrance of compan 
were, for the firſt time, as eagerly wiſhed b 
Cecilia as by her diſſipated hoſt and hoſteſs. 
No expence and no pains had been ſpared to 
render this long projected entertainment; plen- 
did and elegant; it was to begin with a con- 
cert, which was to be followed by a ball, and 

ſucceeded by a upp: . 


Vor. : KK 5 Cecilia, 
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Cecilia, though unuſually anxious about 
her own affairs, was not ſo engroſſed by them 
as to behold with indifference a ſcene of ſuch 
unjuſtifiable extravagance z it contributed to 
render her thoughtful and uneaſy, and to 
deprive her of all mental power of partici- 
pating in the gaiety of the aſſembly. Mr. 
Arnott was yet more deeply affected by the 
mad folly of the ſcheme, and received from 
the whole evening no other ſatisfaction than 
that which a look of ſympathetic concern 
from Cecilia occaſionally afforded him. 
Till nine o'clock no company appeared, 
except Sir Robert F loyer, who ſtayed from 
dinner time, and Mr, Morrice, who having 
received an invitation for the evening, was 
ſo much delighted with the permiſſion to 
again enter the houſe, that he made uſe of it 
between fix and ſeven o'clock, and before 
the family had left the dining parlour. He 
apologized with. the utmoſt humility to Ce- 
cilia for the unfortunate accident at the Pan- 
theon ; but as to her it had been productive 
of nothing but pleaſure, by exciting in young 
Delvile the moſt flattering alarm for her 
ſafety, ſhe fonad no great difficulty in ac- 
cording him her pardon. 
Among thoſe who came in the. firſt crowd 
was Mr. Monckton, who; had he been 
_ equally unconſcious of ſiniſter views, would, 
in following his. own inclination, have been 
as yy in his attendance as Mr, ig ; 
uc 
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but who, to obviate all ſuſpicious remarks, 
conformed to the faſhionable Monet oh the 
times. 

Cecilia's chief apprehenſion for the even- 
ing was that Sir Robert Floyer would 'aſk her 
to dance with him, which ſhe could not re- 
fuſe without ſitting ſtill during the ball, nor 
accept, after the reports ſhe knew to be 
ſpread, without ſeeming to give a public 
ſanction to them. To Mr. Monckton there- 
fore, innocently conſidering him as a married 
man and her old friend, ſhe frankly told her 
_ diſtreſs, adding, by way of excuſe for the 
hint, that the partners were to be changed 
every two dances. +» 
Mr. Monckton, a his principal ſtudy 8 
was carefully to avoid all public gallantry or 
aſſiduity towards Cecilia, had not the far- 
bearance to reſiſt this intimation, and there- 
fore ſhe had the pleaſure of telling Sir Ro- 
bert, when he: aſked the honour of her hand 
for the two firſt dances, that ſhe was andy 
engaged. 5 

She then expected that he nails imme- 
diately ſecure her for the two following; but, 
to her great joy, he was ſo much piqued by 
the evident pleaſure with which ſhe announced 
her engagement, that he proudly walked e 

without adding another world. 
Much fatisfied with this arrangement; and 
not without hopes that, if ſhe was at liberty 
n. he arrived, ſhe might be applied to by 


7 K 2 young 
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young Delvile, ſhe now endeavoured to pro- 
cure herſelf a place in the muſic room. | 
This, with ſome difficulty, ſhe effected; 
but though there was an excellent concert, in 
which ſeveral capital performers played and 
ſung, ſhe found it impoſſible to hear a note, 
as ſhe. chanced to be ſeated juſt by Miſs Lee- 
ſon, and two other young ladies, who were 
paying one another compliments upon their 
dreſs and their looks, ſettling to dance in the 
ſame cotillon, gueſſing who would begin the 
minuets, and wondering there were not more 
gentlemen. Tet, in the midſt of this un- 
meaning converſation, of which ſhe remarked 
that Miſs Leeſon bore the principal part, not 
one of them failed, from time to time, to 
exclaim with great rapture © hat feeet mu- 
fic? — Ob how charming! Did you ever 
bar any thing fo delightful ?—" _ 
„ Ah,” ſaid Cecilia to Mr. Goſport, "A 
row approached her, © but for your expla- 
natory obſervations, -how much would the 
ſudden loquacity of this ſupercilious lady, 
whom I had imagined all but dumb, have 
erplext me!“ 
77 &,Thoſe who are moſt ſilent to ſtrangers,” 
ar ſwered Mr. Goſport, * commonly talk moſt 
_ fluently to their inmates, for they are deeply 
in arrears, and-eager to pay off their debts. 
Miſs Leeſon now is in her proper ſet, and 
therefore appears in her natural character: 
and the poor Bird Joy in * able to utter 
all 
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all the nothings ſhe has painfully hoarded 


while ſeparated from her coterie, gives to her 
now the wild tranſport of a bird juſt let looſe 


from a cage. I rejoice to ſee the little crea- 
ture at liberty, for what can be ſo melan- 


choly as a forced appearance of thinking, 
where there are no materials for ſuch an oc- 
cupation? “ 

Soon after, Miſs Larolles, who was laugh- 
ing immoderately, contrived to-croud het {elf 
into their party, calling out to them, „O 
you have had the greateſt loſs in the world ! 
if you had but been in the next room juſt 


now ! —there's the drolleſt figure there you 


can conceive : enough to frighten one to 
look at him.” And preſently: ſhe added. O 


Lord, if you ſtep a little _ wk you er 
ſee him!“ 


Then followed a general ee accom- 
panied with explanations of Lord, what 


2 fright!” It's enough to kill one with 
laughing to look at him 1” te Did you ever 
ſee ſuch a horrid creature in your life?“ 


And ſoon after, one of them ſcreamed out 


«O Lord, ſee he's grinning at Miſs Be- 
verley!“ 5 

Cecilia then —_ her head towards the 
door, and there, to her own as well as her 
neighbours amazement, ſhe perceived Mr. 
Briggs! who, in order to look about him at 
his "eaſe, was ſtanding upon a chair, from 
which, having ſingled her out, he was re- 
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garding her with a facetious ſmirk, which, 
when it caught her eye, was converted | into a 
familiar nod. 

She returned his ſalutation, but was not 
much charmed to obſerve, that preſently de- 
ſcending from his exalted poſt, which had 
moved the wonder and riſibility of all the 
company, he made a motion to approach 
her; for which purpoſe, regardleſs of either 
ladies or gentlemen in his way, he ſturdily 
puſhed forward, with the ſame unconcerned 
hardineſs he would have forced himſelf 
through a crowd in the ſtreet; and taking 
not the ſmalleſt notice of their frowns; ſup- 
plications that he would ſtand ſtill, and ex- 
clamations of © Pray, Sir!”—< Lord, how 
troubleſome ! and oo. I do aſſure you 
here's no room!“ he fairly and adroitly el- 
bowed them from him ll he reached her 
. feat: and then, with a waggiſh grin, | 
locked round, to ſhew he had got the better, 
and to ſee whom he had dilcompoſed. 
When he had enjoyed this triumph, he 
turned to Cecilia, and chucking her Toke 
the chin, faid «© Well, my little duck, how 
goes 1t? got to you at laſt; ſqueezed my 
way; would not be nicked ; warrant I'll 
mob with the beſt of them! Look here! all 
in a heat !-—hot as the dog days.” 

And then, to the utter conſternation of 
the company, he took off his wig to wipe 
his head !—which occaſioned ſach univerlal 

horrour, 
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horrour, that all who were near the door 
_ eſcaped into other apartments, while thoſe 


wlio were too much encloſed for flight, with 
one accord turned away their heads. 


Captain Areſby, being apphed to Sp 6a 


of the ladies to remonſtrate upon this unex- 
ampled behaviour, advanced to him, and ſaid, 
J am quite abime, Sir, to incommode you, 
but the commands of the ladies are inſu- 
perable. Give me leave, Sir, to entreat tage 
you would put on your wig.” 

« My wig?” cried he, © ay, ay, ſhall in 
a moment, only want to wipe my head firſt.” 
l am quite afſomme, Sir,” returned the 
Captain, « to diſturb you, but 1 muſt really 
hint you don't comprehend me: the ladies 
are extremely inconvenienced by theſe ſort 


of ſights, and we make it a principle they 


ſhould never be accablces with them.“ 
« Anan!” cried Mr. Briggs, ſtaring. 


II ay, Sir,” replied the Captain, the 
ladies are quite au de/eſpoir that you will not 


cover your head.“ 


c What for?” cried he, cc whaey the 
matter with my head? ne'er a man here got 
a better very good ſtuff in it; won't change 


it with ne'er a one of you! 
And then, half unconſcious of the offence 


he had given, and half angry at the rebuke 


he had received, he leiſurely compleated his 
deſign, and again put on his wig, ſettling it 


to his face with as much compolure as if he 
K 4 NT had 
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had performed the operation in his own dreſ- 
ſing- room. 

The captain having gained his point, 
walked away, making, however, various 
grimaces of diſguſt, and whiſpering from 
ſide to fide © he's the moſt petrifying fellow 
I ever was cede by! 

Mr. Briggs then, with much deriſion, and 
ſundry diſtortions of countenance, liſtened 
to an Italian ſong: after which, he buſtled 
back to the outer apartment, in ſearch of 
Cecilia, who, aſhamed of ſeeming a party 
in the diſturbance he had excited, had taken 
the opportunity of his diſpute with the Cap- 
tain to run into the next room; where, how- 
ever, he preſently found her, while ſhe was 
giving an account to Mr. Goſport of her con- 
nexion with him, to which Morrice, ever cu- 
rious and eager to know what was $ going for- 
ward, was alſo liſtening. 4 

" Ah, little chick!“ cried he, 6. got to yoÞ 
again ! ſoon out- joſtle thoſe jemmy ſparks ! 
But where's the ſupper ? ſee nothing of 'the 
ſupper! Time to go to bed,— ſu; pole there 
18 none; all a take· in; nothing but a little 
piping.“ 

Supper, Sir?“ cried Cecilia : ce the 
Concert is not over yet. Was ſupper men- 
tioned in your card of invitation?“ 

ce Ay, to be ſure, ſhould not have come 
elſe. Don't viſit often; always coſts mo- 
ney, With 1 had not come now; * 

hole 
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hole in my ſhoe; hardly. a crack 1n it be- 
fore... 

% Why you did not th Sir?” 

« Did, did; why not? Might as well 
have ſtayed away though; daubed my. beſt 
coat, hke to have ſpoilt It, 55 

80 much the better for the taylors, 
Sir,” ſaid Morrice, pertly, © for then Fon 
muſt have another.” 

« Another! what for? bet nd his 
ſeven years; juſt as good as new.“ 

ce I hope,” ſaid Cecilia, « you had not 
another fall?“ h 
Worſe, worſe ; like to have loſt my 
bundle.” 1 4 
« What Lode. Sir? 4 | Cade, 
'« Beſt coat and waiſtcoat ; brought ” em 
in my handkerchicf, purpoſe to fave them. 
When will Mr. Harrel do as much?“ : 

« But had you no apprehenſions, Sir,“ 
faid Mr. Goſport, drily, © that the handker- 
chief would be the ſooner worn out for have 
ing a knot tied in it?“ 

de Took care of that, tied it dack. Met | 
an unlucky boy : little dog gave it a pluck ; 
knot ſlipt; coat and waiſtcoat popt out,” 

But what became of the boy, Siri?” 
cried Morrice, © I hope he got off??? 

« Could . not run for laughing ; ; caught 
him in a minute; gave him ſomething. to 
5 for; drubbed him foundly;' - - * 

O poor fellow!“ cried Morrice with a 
e K 5 j loud 
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or 
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loud hallow, © 1 am really ſorry for him. 
But pray, Sir, what became of your beſt 
coat and waiſtcoat while you gave him this 
drubbing? did you leave them in the dirt?“ 
No, Mr. Nincompoep, anſwered Briggs, 
angrily, I put them on a ſtall” 
That was a perilous expedient, Sir,” 
ſaid Mr. Goſport, “ and I ſhould fear might 
be attended with ill conſequences, for the 
owner of the ſtall would be apt to expect 
ſome little dcuceur. How did you manage, 
Sir?“ 

„ Bought a halfpenny worth of apples. 
Serve for ſupper to-morrow night.” 

ce But how, Sir, did you get your cloaths 
dried, or cleaned ?”? 

cc Went to an alchoule, coſt me half a 
pint.” 

« And pray, Sir,” cried e Un re 
at laſt, did you make your toilette?“ 
cc Sha'n't tell, ſha'n't tell; aſk no more 
queſtions. What ſignifies where a man {bps 
on a coat and waiſtcoat ?”” - 

« Why, Sir, this will prove an expenſive 
expedition to you,“ ſaid Mr. Goſport, very 
gravely: Have you caſt up what it may 
coſt you?“ 

* More than it's TY more Gun it' » | 
worth,” anſwered he pettiſnly; © ha'n't 
laid out ſo much in Pleaſure theſe five 
years.” 

Fa + ha! i ert aber, halloving 

1 4 8 aloud, 
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aloud, why it can't be more than fixpence 
in all!“ 

* Sixpence !“ repeated ks early FE; 
you don't know the value of ſixpence, u'll 
never be worth five pence three farthings. 
How do think got rich, hay? — by wearing 
fine coats, and frizzling my pate? No, no. 
Maſter Harrel for that] aſk him if he'll caſt 
an account with me !—never knew a man. | 
worth a penny with fuch a coat as that on.” 

Morrice again laughed, and again Mr. 
Briggs reproved bim; and Cecilia, taking 
advantage of the aete ſtole back to che 
mufic- room. 

Here, in a few minutes, Mrs. PAN 8 
lady who frequently viſited at the houſe, ap- 
proached Cecilia, followed by a gentleman, 
whom ſhe had never before ſeen, but who 
was ſo evidently charmed with her, that he 
had looked at no other object ſince his en-- 
trance into the houſe. | 

Mrs. Panton, preſenting him to her by the- 
name of Mr. Marriot, told her he had begs 
ged her interceſſion for the honour of her 
hand in the two firſt dances : and the moment 
ſhe anſwered that ſhe was already engaged, 


—— —— — — — — — — — —— 
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the ſame requeſt was made for the two follow . 


ing. Cecilia had then no excule, and Fas 
therefore obliged to accept him. 
The hope ſhe had entertained in che eat! 
pajr- of the evening, was already almof . 
wholly extinguiſhed }* Delvile appeared not 
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though her eye watched the entrance of every 
new viſitor, and her vexation made her be- 
lieve that he alone, of all the town, was 

abſent. 8 
When the Concert was over, the com- 
pany joined promiſcuouſly for chat and re- 
freſhments before the ball; and Mr. Goſport 
advanced to Cecilia, to relate a ridiculous 
diſpute which had juſt paſſed between Mr. 
Briggs and Morrice. 

<« You, Mr. Goſport,” ſaid Cecilia, who 
em to make the minutie of abſurd cha- 
racters your ſtudy, can explain to me, per- 
haps, why Mr. Briggs ſeems to have as much 
' Pleaſure in proclaiming his meanneſs, as in 
boaſting his wealth.” 

6 Becauſe,” anſwered Mr. Goſport, © he 
knows them, in his own affairs, to be ſo 
nearly allied, that but for practiſing the one, 
. he had never poſſeſſed the other; ignorant, 
therefore, of all diſcrimination, except, 
indeed, of pounds, ſhillings, and pence |! — 
he ſuppoſes them neceſſarily inſeparable, be- 
cauſe with him they are united. What you, 
however, call meanneſs, he thinks wiſdom, 
and recollects, therefore, not with ſhame, but 
with triumph, the various little arts and ſub- 
terfuges by which his coffers have been 
filled.” 

Here Lord Ernolf, 3 Cecilia ſtill 
dliſengaged from ſeeing her only diſcourſe with 
Mr. Goſport and Mr. Monckton, one of 

1 whom 
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whom was old enough to be her father, and 


the other was a married man, advanced, and 
preſenting to her Lord Derford, his ſon, a 
youth not yet of age, ſolicited for him the 
honour of her hand as his partner. 
Cecilia having a double excuſe, eaſily de- 
clined this propoſal ; Lord Ernolf, however, 
was too earneſt to be repulſed, and told her 
he ſhould again try his intereſt when her two 
_ preſent engagements were fulfilled. Ho 
leſs, now, of young Delvile, ſhe heard this 
intimation with indifference ; and was ac- 


companying Mr. Monckton into the ball- 


room, when Miſs Larolles, flying towards 
her with an air of infinite eagerneſs, caught 
her hand, and faid in a Whisper " Pray: let 
me wiſh you joy!” 

« Certainly !” ſaid Cecilia, * but pray let 
me aſk you of what?? 

O Lord, now,” anſwered ſhe, « J am 
ſure you know what 1 mean; but you muſt 
know I have a prodigious monſtrous great. 
favour to beg of you: now pray don't re- 


fuſe me; I afſure you if you do, I ſhall be 


ſo mortified you've no notion. 

« Well, what is it?“ 

« Nothing but to let me be one of your 
bride maids. I aſſure you I ſhall take it as 
the greateſt favour in the world.“ 

« My bride maid!” cried Cecilia; © but 
do you not think the Kd himſelf 


will 
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will be rather offended to find a bridemaid ap- 
pointed before he 1s even thought of ?? 
„O pray, now,” cried ſhe, don't be 
ill- natured, for if you are, you've no idea 
how I ſhall be diſappointed. Only conceive 
what happened to me three weeks ago! you 
muſt know I was invited to Miſs Clinton's 
wedding, and ſo I made up a new dreſs on 
purpoſe, in a very particular ſort of ſhape, 
quite -of my own invention, and it had the 
ſweeteſt effect you can conceive; well, and 
when the time came, do you know her mo- 
ther happened to die! Never any thing was 

ſo exceſlive unlucky, for now ſhe won't be 
married this half year, and my dreſs will be 
quite old and yellow; for it's all white, and 
the moſt beautiful thing you ever law in 
Four life. 

« Upon my word you are very eing.! its 
cried Cecilia, laughing; © and pray do you 
make intereſt regularly round wich all your 
female acquaintance to be married upon this 
occaſion, or am I the only one you think this 
_ diſtreſs will work upon? | 

c Now how exceſſive teazing | P” criea M iſs 
Larolles, when you know To well what I 
mean, and when all the town knows as well 
as myſelf.” 

. Cecilia then ſeriouſly enquired whether 
the had really any meaning at all. 

- a n yes, * anſwered ſhe, you know 1 

mean 


mean about Sir Robert Floyer: 1 I'm told 
you've quite refuſed Lord Derford.” _ 


« And are you alfo told that I have a0. | 


cepted Sit Robert Floyer?” 

« O dear yes I the jewels are bought, and 
the N ges are built; it's quay a ſettled 
thing, I know very well.“ 

Cecilia then very gravely began an attempt 
to undeceive her; but the dancing beginning 
alſo at the ſame time, ſne ſtayed not to hear 
her, hurrying, with a beating heart, to the 
place of action. Mr. Monckton and his 
fair partner then followed, murvally 'exclaim- 
ing againſt Mr. Harrel's impenetrable con- 


duct; "of which Cecilia, however, in a ſhort. 
time ceaſed wholly to think, for as ſoon as 
the firſt cotillon was over, ſhe perceived young 


Delvile juſt walking into the room. 


Surpriſe, pleaſure, and confuſion aſſalled her 


all at once; ſhe had entirely given up her ex- 


pectation of ſeeing him, and an abſence ſo 
determined had led her to conclude he had 
purſuits which ought to make her join in 
wiſhing it lengthened; but now he appeared, 
that concluſion, with the fear that gave riſe 
to it, 'vaniſhed ; and ſhe regretted nothing 
but the unfortunate ſucceſſion of engag e- 


ments which would prevent her dancing with 
him at all, and probably keep off all conver- - 


fation with him till ſupper time. 


She ſoon, however, perceived a chung in 


his air and behaviour that extremely aſto- 


niſhed 
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niſhed her: he looked grave and thoughtful, 
ſaluted her at a diſtance, ſhewed no ign of 
any intention to approach her, regarded the 
dancing and dancers as a public ſpectacle i in 
which he had no chance of perſonal intereſt, 
and ſeemed wholly altered, not merely. with 
reſpect to her, but to himſelf, as his former 
eagerneſs for her ſociety was not more abated 
than his former general gaiety. 

She had no t:me, however, for comments, 
as ſhe was preſently called to the ſecond co- 
tillon ; but the confuſed and unpleaſant ideas 
which, without waiting for time or reflec. 
tion, crowded upon her imagination on ob- 
ſerving his behaviour, were not more depreſ- 
ſing to herſelf, than obvious to her partner ; 
Mr. Monckton by the change in her coun- 
tenance firſt perceived the entrance of young 
Delvile, and by her apparent emotion and 
uneaſineſs, readily penetrated into the ſtate 
of her mind; he was confirmed that her af- 
fections were engaged; he ſaw, too, that ſne 
was doubtful with what return. 15 

The grief with which he made the firſt 
diſcovery, was ſomewhat leſſened by the 
hopes he conceived from the ſecond ; yet the 
evening was to him as painful as to Cecilia, 
ſince he now knew that whatever proſperity 
might ultimately attend his addreſs and aſſi- 
duity, her heart was not her own to beſtow; 
and that even were he ſure of young Delvile's 
indifference, and actually at liberty to make 

as pro- 


* 
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propoſals for himſelf, the time of being firſt 
in her eſteem was at an end, and the long- 
earned good opinion which he had hoped 
would have ripened into affection, might now 
be wholly undermined by the ſudden impreſ- 
ſion of a lively ſtranger, without trouble to 
himſelf, and perhaps without pleaſure ! 3 

Reflections ſuch as theſe, wholly embit- 
tered the delight he had promiſed himſelf 
from dancing with her, and took from him 
all power to combat the anxiety with which 
ſhe was ſeized: when the ſecond cotillon, 
therefore, was over, inſtead of following her 
to a ſeat, or taking the privilege of his pre- 
ſent ſituation to converſe with her, the jea- 
louſy riſing in his breaſt robbed him of all 
ſatisfaction, and gave to him no other deſire 
than to judge its juſtice by watching her mo- 
tions at a diſtance. 

Ml.-ean while Cecilia, i inattentive whacked * 
accompanied or quitted her, proceeded to the 
firſt vacant ſeat. Young Delvile was ſtanding 

near it, and in a ſhort time, but rather as if 
he could not avoid than as if he wiſhed it, he 
came to enquire how ſhe did. 

The ſimpleſt queſtion, 1n the then ſitua- 
tion of her mind, was ſufficient to confuſe her, 
and though ſhe anſwered, ſhe. hardly knew 
what he had aſked: A minute's recollec- 
tion, however, reſtored an apparent com- 
poſure, and ſhe talked to him of Mrs. Del- 
TOM with exp uſual partial regard for that 
lady, 


lady, and with an earneſt endeavour to ſeem 
unconſcious of any alteration in his beha- 
viour. 
Fet, to him, even ahis trifling Ef general 
converſation was evidently painful, and be 3 
looked relieved by the approach of Sir Ro- 
bert Floyer, who ſoon after joined them. 

At this time a young lady who was ſitting 
by Cecilia, called to a ſervant who was pal. 2 
2 for a glaſs of lemonade: Cecilia de- 
fired he would bring her one alſo; but Del- 
vile, not ſorry to break off the diſcourſe, ſaid 
he would himſelf be her GENESEE) and for 
that purpoſe went away. _ 

A moment after, the ſervant retu rned with 
ſome lemonade to Cecilia's neighbour, and 
Sir Robert, taking a glaſs from him, brought 
it to Cecilia at the very inſtant young — 
came with another. 

4 think J am beſore- hand with you, Sir, 

ſaid the inſolent Baronet, 
No, Sir,” anſwered young Delvile, I 
think we were both in together: Miſs Be- 
verley, however, is ſteward of the race, and 
we muſt ſubmit to her deciſion.“ | 
„Well, madam,” cried Sir Robert, « here 


we ſtand, waiting your pleaſure. Which 1 3 


to be the happy man?“ 


Each, I hope, anſwered: Cecilia, with | 


admirable preſence of mind, © fince- | expect 
no leſs than that you wil both do me the ho- 
nour of drinking my health,” _ 


"—"_—— 7 


nein 2 


This little contrivance, which ſaved her 


allke from ſhewing favour or giving offence; 
could not but be applauded by both parties; 
and while they obeyed her orders, ſhe took a 
third glaſs herſelf from the ſervant. 

While this was paſſing, Mr. Briggs, again 
perceiving her, ſtumpt haſtily towards her, 
calling out © Ah ha! my duck | what's that? 
got ſomething nice ? Come here, my lad, 
taſte it myſelf. . > 
He then took a glaſs, but having only put 
it to his mouth, made a wry face, and re- 


turned it, faying. „ Bad! bad poor punch 


indeed! not a drop of rum in it!“ 


„80 much the better, Sir, cried Mor- = 


rice, who diverted himſelf by following him, 


for then you ſee the maſter of the houſe 


ſpares in ſomething, and you ſaid he ſpared 
in nothing. f 


Don't ſpare in fools !” rovaened Me. 


Briggs, keeps them in plenty. 


No, Sir, nor in any cut of the way cha- 


racers,” anſwered Morrice. 
So much the worſe,” cried Briggs, fo 


much the worſe ! Eat him out of houſe and | 


home; won't leave him a rag to his back, 
| nor a penny in his pocket. Never mind 
'em, my little duck ; mind none of your 
guardians but me: other two a'nt worth a 
ruſh. 5 

Cecilia, ſomewhat iam a this ſpeock; 
looked towar ds young Delvile, in whom it 


* 
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occaſioned the firſt {mile ſhe had th that 


evening. 


« Been looking about for you!” conti- 
nued Briggs, nodding ſagaciouſly ; *©* be- 
lieve I've found one will do. Gueſs what! 
mean ;— 100,000/,—hay ?—what ſay to that? 
any thing better at the weft end of the town? 

e 100,000/.” cried Morrice, © and pray, 
Sir, who may this be?“ 


Not you, Mr. Jackanapes ! ſure of that. 


A*n't quite poſitive he'il have you, neither. 


Think he will, though.” 


e Pray, Sir, what age is he?” cried the 


never-daunted Morrice. 

Why about—let's ſee—don't know, 
never heard what ſignifies ?”? 

e But, Sir, he's an 'old man, I ſuppoſe, by 
being ſo rich? 

« Old? no, no ſuch thing; about my 
own ſtanding.” 

„What, Sir, and do you eagle him for 
an huſband to Miſs Beverley?“ 

« Why not? know ever a one warmer? 
think Maſter Harrel will get her a better; or 
tother old Don, in the grand ſquare?” 

« If you pleaſe, Sir, cried Cecilia, haſ- 
tily, © © we will talk of this matter another 
time.“ | | 
No, pray,” cried young Delvile, who 
could not forbear laughing, let it be diſ- 
cuſſed now. 


C Hate em, continued Mr. . | 


cc hate 
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te hate em both! one ſpending more than 
he's worth, cheated and over-reached by 
fools, running into gaol to pleaſe a parcel of 
knaves : tother counting nothing but uncles 
and grandfathers, dealing out fine names in- 
ſtead of caſh, caſting up more couſins than 
guineas.— 

Again Cecilia endezveuted to ſilence him, 
but, only chucking her under the chin, he 
went ON, « Ay, ay, my little duck, never 
mind 'em; one of them i'n't worth a penny, 
and t "other has nothing in his pockets but 
liſts of the defunct. What good will come 
of that? would not give twopence a dozen 
for em! A poor ſet of grandees, with no- 
thing but a tie-wig for their portions !”? 

Cecilia, unable to bear this harangue in 
the preſence of young Delvile, who, how- 
ever, laughed it off with a very good grace, 
aroſe with an intention to retreat, which be- 
ing perceived by Sir Robert Floyer, who had 
attended to this dialogue with haughty con- 
tempt,” he came forward, and ſaid © now 
then, madam, may I have the honour of 
your hand ?” 

&« No, Sir anſwered Cecilia « ] am en- 
gaged.“ | 

« Engaged again?“ cried he, with the air 
of a man who thought himſelf much injured. 
„ Glad of it, glad of it!” ſaid Mr. 
Briggs; ſerved very right! have nothing 
co has to him, my chick!“ 


| « Why 
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Why not, Sir?” cried Sir Robert, wit 
an imperious look. 

ce Sha'n't have her, ſha'n't have her! can 
oy you that; won't conſent ; know you of 
0 d 52 

« And what do you know of me, pray 
Sir?” a 

N 18 no good; nothing to ſay to 
you; found fault with my noſe ! han't bis 
got it” | ND 
At this moment Mr. Marriot came to 
claim his partner,' who, yery willing to quit 
this ſcene of wrangling and vulgarity, i imme- 
diately attended him. 

Miſs Larolles, again flying up to her, ſaid 
«O my dear, we are all expiring to know 


who that creature is! I never faw ſuch a hor- 
rid fright in my life!“ | 

Cecilia 8 to fatisfy her, but 
_ ſome entire oung ladies coming up to join in 
the requeſt, ſhe endeavoured ro paſs on: O 
bur,” cried Miſs Larolles, detaining her, © do 

pray ſtop, for I've ſomething to tell you 
that's ſo monſtrous you've no idea. Do you 
know Mr. Meadows has not danced at all! 
and. he's been ſtanding with Mr. Sawyer, 
and looking on all the time, and whiſpering 
and laughing ſo you've no notion. How- 
ever, I aſſure you, I'm exceſſive glad he did 
not aſk me, for all I have been litting {till all 
this time, for I had a great deal rather fit ſtill, 


I aſſure you : only Im ſorry J put on this 
| dreſs, 
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dreſs, for any thing would have done juſt to 
look on in that ſtupid manner | 

Here Mr. Meadows ſauntered hole 
them; and all the young ladies began playing 
with their fans, and turning their heads ano- 
ther way, to diſguiſe the expectations which 
his approach awakened; and Miſs Larolles, 
in a haſty whiſper to Cecilia, cried, © Pray 
don't take any notice of what I ſaid, for if he 
ſhould happen to aſk me, I can't well refuſe 
him, you know, for if I do, he'll be fo exceſ- 
 fively affronted you can't think.” 

Mr. Meadows then, mixing in the little 
group, began, with ſundry grimaces, to ex- 
claim © how: intolerably hot it is! there's 
no ſuch thing as breathing. How can any 
body think of dancing! I am amazed Mr. 
Hatrel has not a ventilator in this room. 
Don't you think it would be a great im- 
provement * 


This ſpeech, though e addreſſed 
to no one, received immediately an aſſenting 
anſwer from all the young ladies. 


Then, turning to Miſs Larolles, « Don't 

you dance?” 
Me:“ —cried ſhe, embarraſſed, «< yes, 1 
believe ſo— really I don't know—I a'n't 
quite determined.” 

O, do dance!“ cried bez ſtretching him⸗ 5 
{elf and yawning, «cit always gives me ſpirits 
do ſee you. 


Then, . ſuddenly to Cecilia, without 


ene 


any previous ceremony of renewing his ac- 
quaintance, either by ſpeaking or "bowing, 
he abruply faid, © Do you love dancing, 
ma'am ?” 

© Yes, Sir, extremely well.” 5 

© am very glad to hear it. Jou have 
one thing, then, to ſoften exiſtence.“ 

Do you diſlike it yourſelf?“ 
ec What dancing ? Oh dreadful ! how it 
was ever adopted in a civilized country, I 
cannot find out; tis certainly a Barbarian 
exerciſe, and of ſavage origin. Don't you 
think ſo, Miſs Larolles? ? 

« Lord no,” cried Miſs Larolles, l af- 
ſure you I like it better than any thing; I 
know nothing ſo delightful ; I declare I dare 
ſay I could not. live without it; I ſhould be 
ſo "uid you can't conceive.” _ 

* Why I remember,” faid Mr. novice, 
© when Mr. Meadows was always dancing 
' himſelf. Have you forgot, Sir, when you 
uſed to wiſh the night would laſt for ever, 
that you might dance without ceaſing?” _ 

Mr. Meadows, who was now intently ſur- 
veying a painting that was over the chimney- 
piece, ſeemed not to hear this queſtion, but 
preſently called out, 1 am amazed Mr. Har- 
rel can ſuffer ſuch a picture as this to be in 
his houſe. I hate a portrait, tis ſo weari- 
ſome looking at a thing that is doing no- 


thing! A - 
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cc © Do you like hiſtorical pictures, Sir, any 


better 


« O no, I deteſt them ! views of battles, 


murders, and death ! Shocking ! ſhocking ! 
— | ſhrink from them with horror ! by 

« Perhaps you are fond of landſcapes ?” 

« By no means ! Green trees and fat cows! 


what do they tell one? I hate every thing 


that is inſipid.“ 

« Your toleration, then,” ſaid Cecilia, 
« will not be very extenſive.” # 

« No,” ſaid he, yawning » © one can to- 
lerate nothing! one's patience is wholly ex- 
hauſted by the total tediouſneſs of every thing 
one ſees, and every body one talks with. 
Don't you find it ſo, ma' am?“ 

« Sometimes!” ſaid Cecilia, rather archly. 

* You are right, ma'am, extremely right; 
one does not know what in the world to do 
with one's ſelf. At home, one is killed with 
meditation ; abroad, one 1s overpowered by 
ceremony ; no poſſibility of finding eaſe or 
comfort. You never go into public, I think, 
ma'am 2?” 


« Why not to be much marked, I find ! part 


ſaid Cecilia, laughing. 


O, I beg your pardon | L believe I ſav: 


you one evening at Almack's: I really beg 
your pardon, but I had quite forgor it.” 

« Lord, Mr. Meadows,” ſaid Miſs La- 
rolles, © don't you know you are meaning 
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meet 


che Pantheon? only conceive how you forget 
things!“ : ; 

« The Pantheon, was it? I never know 
one of thoſe.places from another. I heartily 
wiſh they were all aboliſhed ; I hate public 
Places. Tis terrible te he under the ſame 
roof with a ſet of people who would care no- 
thing if they ſaw one expiring !” 

ec You are, at leaſt, then, fond of the ſo- 
ciety of your friends?“ 

« Ono! to be worn out by ſeeing always 
the ſame faces !—one is fick to death of 
friends ; nothing makes one ſo melancholy.” 

Cecil.a now went to join the dancers, and 
Mr. Meadows, turning to Miſs Larolles, {aid 
« Pray don't let me keep you from dancing; 
I am afraid you'll loſe your place. 

No cried ſhe, bridling, I ſhan't dance 
SL. 

« How cruel!” cried he, yawning, © when 
you know how it exhilarates me to {ee 
you! Don't you think this room 1s very 
cloſe? I muſt go and try another atmoſ- 
phere—- But I hope you will relent, and 
dance?“ 

And then, ſtretching his arms as if half 
aſleep, he ſauntered into the next room, 
where he flung hiinſelf upon a ſofa till the 
ball was over. 

The new pertner of Cecilia, who was a 
f. but very * young man, = 

18 
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his utmoſt efforts to entertain and oblige 
her, and, flattered by the warmth of his own 
delire, he fancied that he ſucceeded ; though, 
in a ſtate of ſuch ſuſpence and anxiety, a man 
of brighter talents had failed, 

At the end of the two dances, Lord Ernolf 


again attempted to engage her for his ſon ; 
but ſhe now excuſed herſelf from danci 


any more, and fat quietly as a ſpectatreſs til! 
the reſt of the company gave over. Mr. 


Marriot, however, would not quit her, and 
ſhe was compelled to fupport with him a 


trifling converſation, which, though irkſome 


to herſelf, to him, who had not een her m 
her happier hour, was delightful. 
She expected every inſtant to be again 
joined by young Delvile, but the expectation 
was diſappointed ; he came not; ſhe con- 
cluded he was in another apartment; the 
company was ſummoned to ſupper, ſhe then 
| thought 1 it impoſſible to miſs him; but, after 
waiting and looking for him in vain, ſhe 
found he had already left the houſe. 

The reſt of the evening ſhe ſcarce knew 
what paſſed, for ſhe attended to nothing; 
Mr. Monckton might watch, and Mr. Briggs 
might exhort her, Sir Robert might diſplay 
his inſolence, or Mr. Marriot his gallantry, 
—all was equally indifferent, and equally un- 


| heeded, and before half the company left the 


houſe, ſhe retired to her own room, 
L 2 She 
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She ſpent the night in the utmoſt diſtur- 
bance ; the occurrences of the evening with 
reſpect to young Delvile ſhe looked upon 
as deciſive: if his abſence had chagrined her, 
his preſence had ſtill more ſnocked her, ſince, 
while ſhe was left to conjecture, though ſhe 
had fears ſne had hopes, and though all ſhe 
ſaw was gloomy, all ſhe expected was plea- 
fant ; but they had now met, and thoſe ex- 
pectations proved fallacious. She knew not, 
indeed, how to account for the ſtrangeneſs of 
his conduct; but in ſeeing it was ſtrange, ſhe 
was convinced it was unfavourable : he had 
_ evidently avoided her while it was in his 
power, and when, at laſt, he was obliged to 
meet her, he was formal, diſtant, and re- 
Jerved. | 

The more ſhe recollected and dwelt upon 
the difference of his behaviour in their pre- 
ceding meeting, the more angry as well as 
amazed ſhe became at the change, and though 
ne ſtill concluded the purſuit of ſome other 
object occaſioned it, ſne could find no excuſe 
for his fickleneſs if that purſuit was recent, 
nor for his caprice if 1 it was anterior. 
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TH E next day Cecilia, to drive Delvile 


a little from her thoughts, which ſhe now 


no longer wiſhed him to occupy, again made 
a viſit to Miſs Belfield, whoſe ſociety afforded 
her more conſolation than any other ſhe could 
procure. 

She found her employed in packing up. 
and preparing t> remove to another lodging, 
for her brother, ſhe ſaid, was ſo much bet- 
ter, that he did not think | it right to continue 
in ſo diſgraceful a ſituation. 


She talked with her accuſtomed openneſs 


of her affairs, and the intereſt which Cecilia 
involuntarily took in them, contributed to 
leſſen her vexation in thinking of her own. _ 


CY he generous friend of my brother,” faid 
ſhe, «© who, though but a new acquaintance 
to hin. has courted him in all his ſorrows, 
when every body elſe forſook him, has 


brought him at laſt into a better way of 


thinking. He ſays there* is a gentleman. 
| whoſe ſon is ſoon going abroad, who he is 


almoſt ſure will like my brother vaſtly, and 


in another week, he is to be introduced to 
him. And ſo, if my mother can but recon- 
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cile herſelf to parting with him, perhaps we 
may all do well again.“ 

« Your mother,” ſaid Cecilia. ce when he 
1s gone, will better know the value of the 
bleſſing ſhe has left in her daughter.“ 

« O no, madam, no ; ſhe is wrapt up in 
him, and cares nothing for all the world be- 
tides. It was always ſo, and we have all of 
us been uſed to it. But we have had a ſad 
ſcene ſince you were ſo kind as to come laſt ; 
for when ſhe told him what you had done, 
he was almoſt out of his ſenſes with anger 
that we had acquainted-you with his diſtreſs, 
and he ſaid it was publiſhing his miſery, and 
undoipg whatever his friend or himſelf could 
do, for it was making him aſhamed to appear 
in the world, even when his affairs might be 
better. But I told him again and again that 
you bad as m̃uch ſweetneſs as goodneſs, and 


inſtead of hurting his reputation, would do 


him nothing but credit.“ 
I am lorry,” ſaid Cecilia, © Mrs. Bel- 
field mentioned the circumſtance at all; it 
would have been better, for many reaſons, 
that he ſhould not have heard of it? 

« She hoped it would pleaſe him,” an- 
ſwered Miſs Belfield ; © however, he made 
us both promiſe we would take no ſuch ſtep 
in future, for he ſaid we were not reduced to 
ſo much a ne, whatever he was: and 
that as to our accepting money from other 
people, that we e might ſave "Ow own for 
him, 
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him, it would be anſwering no purpoſe, for 
he ſhould think himſelf a monſter to make 
uſe of it. 


« And what ſaid your mother? 
« Why ſhe gave him a great many pro- 


miſes that ſhe would never vex him about it 


again; and indeed, much as I know we are 


obliged to you, madam, and gratefully as I 


am ſure 1 would lay down my lite to ſerve 
you, I am very glad in this caſe that my bro- 
ther has found it out. For though | ſo much 
wiſh him to do ſomething for himſelf, and 
not to be ſo proud, and live in a manner he 
has no right to do, I think, for all that, that 
it is a great diſgrace to my poor father's ho- 


neſt memory, to have us turn beggars after 


his death, when he left us all ſo. well pro- 


vided for, if he had but known how to be 
ſatisfied.“ 


_ TREE 0a natural rectitude in your 
heart, ſaid Cecilia, © that the ableſt caſuiſts 
could not mend.” 

She then enquired whither they were re- 
moving, and Miſs Belfteld told her to Port- 
land- ſtreet, Oxtord Road, where they were to 
have two apartments up two pair of ſtairs, 
and the uſe of a very good parlour, in which 


her brother might ſce his friends, And 


this, added ſhe, © is a luxury for which no- 
body can blaine him, becauſe if he has not 
the appearance of a decent home, no gentle- 
man will employ him.“ 


1 The 
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The Paddington houſe, ſhe ſaid, was FOR 
Jet, and her mother was determined not to 
hire another, but {till to live as penuriouſly 
as poſſible, in order, notwithſtanding his re- 
monſtrances, to ſave all ſne could of her in- 
come for her ſon. | 

Here the converiation was s interrupted by 
the entrance of Mrs. Beifield, who very fa- 
miliarly ſaid ſhe came to tell Cecilia they 
were all in the wrong box in letting her ſon 
know of the 101. bank note, for,” Son 
tinued ſhe, © he has a pride that would grace 
a duke, and he thinks nothing of his hard- 
ſhips, ſo long as nobody knows of them. So 
another time we muſt manage things better, 
and when we do him any good, not let him 
know a word of the matter. We'll ſettle it 
all among ourſelves, and one day or other 
he'll be glad enough to thank us.” 
| Cecilia, who ſaw Miſs Belfield colour with 

ſhame at the freedom of this hint, now aroſe 
to depart: but Mrs. Belfield begged her not 
to go ſo ſoon, and preſſed her with ſuch ur- 
gency to again fit down, that ſhe was obliged 
to comply. 

She then began a warm commendation of 
her fon, laviſhly praiſing all his good qua- 
ities, and exalting even his defects, con- 
cluding with ſaying, But, ma'am, for all 
he's ſuch a complete gentleman, and for all 
he's made ſo much of, he was ſo diffident, I 
Could not get him to call and thank you 1 
rac 
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the preſent you made him, though, when he 
went his laſt airing, I almoſt knelt to him to 
do it. But, with all his merit, he wants as 
much encouragement-as a lady, for J can tell 
you it is not a little will do for him.” 

Cecilia, amazed at this extraordinary 
ſpeech, looked from the mother to the daugh- 
ter in order to diſcover its meaning, which, 
however, was ſoon rendered plainer by what 
followed. 

« But pray now, ma'am, don't think him 
the more ungrateful for his ſhyneſs, for young 
ladies fo high i in the world as you are, muſt 
go pretty good lengths before a young man 
will get courage to ſpeak to them. And 


though | have told my ſon over and over that 


the ladies never like a man the worſe for being 
a little bold, he's ſo much down in the mouth 
that it has no effect upon him. But it all. 
comes of his being brought up at the uni- 


. verſity, for that makes him think he knows. 
better than I can tell him. And fo, to be 


ſure, he does. However, for all that, it is 
a hard thing upon a mother to find all ſhe 
fays goes juſt for nothing. But J hope you'll. 
excuſe him, ma'am, for its nothing in the 
world but his over modeſty.“ 

Cecilia now ſtared with a look of ſo ck 
aſtoniſhment and diſpleaſure, that Mrs. Bel- 
field, ſuſpecting ſhe had gone rathen too far, 
added, I beg you won't take what I've faid 
amiſs, ma'am, for we mothers of families are 


Es more 
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more uſed to ſpeak out than maiden ladies. 
And J ſhould not have ſaid fo much, but 
only I was afraid you would miſconſtrue my 
ſon's backwardneſs; and ſo that he might 
be flung out of your favour at lait, and all 
for nothing, but having too much reſpect for 
you.” 

dear mother!“ cried Miſs Belficld, 
whoſe face was the colour of ſcarlet, 
cc pray!“ ; | | 
e What's the matter now? ” cried Mrs, 
Belfield ; © you are as ſhy as your brother; 
and if we are all to be ſo, when are we to 
come to an underſtanding ? ” 


« Not immediately, I believe, indeed,” 


ſaid Cecilia, riſing; © but that we may not 


plunge deeper in our miſtakes, I will for the 
preſent take my leave.” 

No, ma'am,” cried Mrs. Belfield, ſtop- 
ping her, pray don't go yet, for I've got 
a great many things I want to talk to you 
about. In the firſt place, ma'am, pray what 
is your opinion of this ſcheme for ſending my 
ſon abroad into foreign parts? I don't know 
what you may think of it, but as to me, it 
half drives me out of my ſenſes to have him 
taken away from me at Jaſt in that unnatural 
manner. And I'm ſure, ma am, if you would 
only put in a word againſt it, I dare ſay he 
would give 1t up without a demur.” 

„ Me?” cried Cecilia, diſengaging her 
ſelf from her hold, No, madam, you ko 


apply 
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apply to thoſe friends who better underſtand 
his affairs, and who would have a deeper in- 
tereſt in detaining him.“ 

«© Lack- a day!” cried Mrs. Belfield, with 
ſcarcely ſmothered vexation, © how hard it 
is to make theſe grand young ladies come to 
reaſon! As to my ſon's other friends, what 
good will it do for him to mind what they 
ſay? who can expect him to give up his 
journey, without knowing what amends he 
ſhall get for it?“ 


cc Vous muſt ſettle this matter with him at 


your letfure,” faid Cecilia, « I cannot now 


ſtay another moment.” 

Mrs. Belfield, again finding ſhe had been 
too precipitate, tried to draw back, ſay ing, 
% Pray, ma'am, don't let what 1 have men- 
tioned go againſt my fon in your good opi- 
nion, for he knows no more of it than the 
furtheſt perſon in the world, as my daughter 
can teſtify : for as to ſhyneſs, he's juſt as ſhy 
as a lady himſelf; fo what good he ever got 
at the Univerſity, as to the matter of making 


his fortune, it's what I never could diſcover. 


However, 1 dare ſay he knows beſt; though 
when all comes to all, if | was to ſpeak my 
mind, I think he's made bur a poor hand 

of it. ” | 18 
Cecilia, who only through compaſſion to 
the bluſhing Henrietta torbore repreſſing 
this forwardneſs more ſeriouſly, merely an- 
ſwered Mrs. Belfield by wiſhing. her good 
L 6 morning: 
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morning: but, while ſne was taking a kinder 
leave of her timid daughter, the mother 
added, © As to the preſent, ma'am, you was 
fo kind to make us, Henny can witneſs for 
me every penny of it ſhall go to my ſon.” 

« ] rather meant it,“ "aid 1,51 "agg for 
your daughter; but if it is of uſe to any bo- 
dy my purpoſe is ſufficiently anſwered.” 

Mrs. Belfield again preſſed her to ſit down, 
but ſhe would not again liſten to her, coldly 
ſaying, I am ſorry you troubled Mr. Bel- 
field with any mention of what paſſed between 
his ſiſter and me, but ſhould you ſpeak of it 
again, I beg you will explain to him that he 
had no concern in that little tranſaction, 
which belonged wholly to ourſelves.” . 
She then haſtened down ſtairs, followed, 

however, by Mrs. Belfield, making aukward 
excuſes for what ſhe had ſaid, intermixed 
with frequent hints that ſne knew all the 
time ſhe was in the right. 

This little incident, which convinced Ce- 
cilia Mrs. Belfield was firmly perſuaded ſne 
was in love with her ſon, gave her much 
uneaſineſs; ſhe feared the fon himſelf might 
entertain the ſame notion, and thought it 
moſt probable the daughter alſo had imbibed 
it, though but for the forward vulgarity o 
the ſanguine mother, their opinions might 
long have remained concealed. Her bene- 
volence towards them, notwithſtanding its 
purity, muſt now therefore ceaſe to be . 
| erte 
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erted: nor could ſhe even viſit Miſs Belfield, 
ſince prudence, and a regard for her own 
character, ſeemed immediately to prohibit all 
commerce with the family. 

« And thus difficult,” cried ſhe, © is the 
blameleſs uſe of riches, though all who want 
them, think nothing ſo eaſy as their diſpoſal ! 
This family 1 have ſo much wiſhed to ſerve, 
I ray at laſt only have injured, ſince the 
diſappointment of their higher aprons 
may render all ſmaller benefits contemptible. 
And thus this unfortunate miſconſtruction of 
my good offices, robs them of a uſeful aſſiſt- 
ant, and deprives me at the ſame time of an 
amiable companion.” 

As ſoon as ſhe returned home, ſhe had a 
letter put into her hand which came from 
Mr. Marriot, whoſe ſervant had twice called 
for an anſwer in che thort time ſhe had been 
abſent. 

This letter contained a moſt paſſionate 
avowal of the impreſſion ſne had made on his 
heart the preceding evening, and ar angry 
complaint that Mr. Harrel had refuſed ” 
hear his propoſals. He entreated her 
miſſion to wait upon her for only five in 
nutes, and concluded with the moſt fervent 
profeſſions of reſpect and admiration. 

The precipitancy of this declaration ſerved 
merely to confirm the opinion ſhe had already 
conceived of the weakneſs of his underſtand- 
ing: but the obſtinacy of Mr. Harrel i 
an 
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and diſtreſſed her; though weary of expoſtu- 
lating with ſo hopeleſs a ſubject, whom nci— 
ther reaſon nor gratitude could turn from his 
own purpoſes, ihe was obliged to ſubmit to 
his management, and was well content, in 
the preſent inſtant, to afiirm his decree, 
She therefore wrote a conciſe anſwer to her 
new admirer, in the uſual form of civil re- 
jection. - 


CHAP. 
AN ACCOMMODATION. 


ECILIA was informed the next morn- 

ing that a young woman begged to ſpeak 
with her, and upon ſending for her up ſtairs, 
ſhe ſaw, to her great ſurpriſe, Miſs Belfield. 

She came in fear and tremb:ing, ſent, ſhe 
ſaid, by her mot * o entreat her pardon for 
what had paſſed wu: , r-ceding day: © But 
I know, madam,” it: added, © you cannot 
pardon it, and therefore all that I mean to do 
is to clear my brother from any ſhare in what 
was ſaid, for ind ecd he has too much ſenſe to 
harbour any ſuch preſumption; and to thark 
you with a moſt gratcful heart for all the 
gocdneſs you have ſhewn us.“ 
3 And 
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And then, modeſtly courtſeying, ſne would 
have returned home; but Cecilia: much 
touched by her gentleneſs, took her hand, 
and kindly reviving her by aſſurances of 
elteem, entreated that ſhe would lengthen her 
ſtay. 
« How good is this madam,” ſaid ſhe, 
* after having ſo much reaſon to think ſo ill 
of me and of all of us! I tried all in my 
power to undeceive my mother, or at leaſt 
to keep her quiet; but ſhe was ſo much per- 
ſuaded ſhe was right, that ſhe never vo 
liſten to me, and always ſaid, did 1 ſuppoſe 
it was for me you condeſcended to come ſo 
often?“ | 
« Yes,” anſwered Cecilia, © moſt un- 
doubtedly ; had I not known you, however 
well I 20 have wiſhed your brother, I 
ſhould certainly not have viſited at his houſe. 
But I am very happy to hear the miſtake had 
ſpread no further.” 
No indeed, madam, I never once thought 
of it; and as to my brother, when my mo- 
ther only hinted it to him, he was quite 
angry. But though I don't mean to vindi- 
cate what has happened, you will not, I hope, 
be diſpleaſed if I ſay my mother is much 
more pardonable than ſhe ſeems to be, for 
the ſame miſtake ſhe made with you, ſhe 
would have been as apt to have made with a 
princeſs; it was not, therefore, from any 
want of reſpect, but, merely from thinking 


my 
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my brother might marry as high as he pleaſed, 
and believing no lady would refuſe him, if he 
would but have the courage to ſpeak.” 

Cecilia aſſured her ſhe would think no 
more of the error, but told her that to avoid 
Its renewal, ſhe muſt decline calling upon 
her again till her brother was gone. She 
begged therefore to ſee her in Portman- ſquare 
whenever ſhe had leiſure, repeatedly aſſuring 
her of her good opinion and regard, and of 
the pleaſure with which ſhe ſhould ſeize every 
opportunity of fhewing them. 

Delighted by a reception fo kind, Mits 
Belfield ard with her all the morning ; 

and when at laſt ſhe was obliged to leave her, 
ſhe was but too happy in being {olicited to 
repeat her viſit. 

She ſuffered one day only to elapſe n 
ſhe ſhewed her readineſs to accept the friend- 
ſhip that was offered her; and Cecilia, much 
vleaſed by this eagerneſs, redoubled her 
efforts to oblige and to ſerve her. 

From this time, hardly a day paſſed in 
which ſhe did not call in Portman-ſquare, 
where nothing in her reception was omitted 
that could contribure to her contentment. 
Cecilia was glad to employ. her mind in any 
way that related not to Delvile, whom ſhe _ 
now earneſtly endeavoured to think of no 
more, denying herſelf even the pleaſure of 
talking of him with Miſs Belfield, by the 
name of her brother's. noble friend. 

8 During 
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During this time ſne deviſed various me- 
* all too delicate to give even the ſha- 
dow of offence, for making both uſeful and 
ornamental preſents to her new favourite, with 
whom {he grew daily more ſatisfied, and to 
whom ſhe purpoſed hereafter offering a reſi- 
dence in her own houſe. 

The trial of intimacy, ſo difficult to the 
ableſt to ſtand, and from which even the 
moſt faultleſs are ſo rarely acquitted, Miſs 
Belfield ſuſtained with honour. Cecilia found 
her artleſs, ingenuous, and affectionate; her 
underſtanding was good, though no pains 
had been taken to improve it; her diſpoſition 
though ardent was ſoft, and her mind ſeemed 
informed by intuitive integrity. 

She communicated to Cecilia all the affairs 
of her family, diſguiſing from her neither 
diftreſs nor meanneſs, and ſecking to palliate 
nothing but the groſſer parts of the character 
of her mother. She ſeemed equally ready to 
make known to her even the moſt choſen ſe- 
crets of her own boſom, for that ſuch ſhe 
had was evident, from a frequent appearance 
of abſence and uneaſineſs which ſhe took but 
little trouble to conceal. Cecilia, however, 
truſted not herſelf, in the - preſent critical 
ſituation of her own mind, with any enquiries 
that might lead to a ſubject ſne was conſcious 
ſne ought not to dwell upon: a ſhort time, 
ſhe hoped, would totally remove her ſuſ- 
pence ; but as ſhe had much leſs reaſon to 
expect 
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expect good than evil, ſhe made it her imme. 
diate ſtudy to prepare for the vorſt, and 
therefore carefully avoided all diſcourſe that, 
by nouriſhing her tenderneſs, might weaken 
her reſolution. 

While thus, in friendly converſation and 
virtuous forbearance, paſſed gravely, but 
not unhappily, the time of Cecilia, the reſt 
of the houſe was very differently employed: 
feaſting, revelling, a nuſements of all ſorts 
were purſued with more eagerneſs than ever, 
and the alarm which ſo lately threatened their 

deſtruction, ſeemed now. merely to heighten 
the avidity with which they were fought, 
Yet never was the diſunion of happineſs and 
diverſion more ſtriking and obvious: Mr. 
Harrel, in ſpite of his natural levity, was 
ſeized from time to time with fits of horror 
that embittered his gayeſt moments, and caſt 
a cloud upon all his enjoyments. Always 
an enemy to ſolitude, he now found it wholly 
inſupportable, and ran into company of any 
ſort, leſs from a hope of finding entertain- 
ment, than from a dread of ſpending half an 

hour by himſelf. | Ee” 

Cecilia, who ſaw that his rapacity for 
pleaſure encreaſed with his uneaſincſs, once 
more ventured to ſpeak with his lady upon 
the ſubje& of reformation ; counſelling her 
to take advantage of his prefent apparent 
diſcontent, which ſhewed at leaſt ſome ſen- 
ſibility of his ſituation, in order to point out 
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to him the neceſſity of an immediate in- 
ſpection into his affairs, which, with a total 
change in his way of life, was her only chance 
for ſnatching him from the diſmal deſpon- 
ency into which he was ſinking. . 

Mrs. Harrel declared herſelf unequal to 
following this advice, and faid that her 
whole ſtudy was to find Mr. Harrel amuſe- 
ment, for he was grown ſo ill humoured and 
petulant ſhe quite. feared being alone with 
him. 

The houſe therefore now was more crowded 
than ever, and nothing but diſſipation was 
thought of, Among thoſe who upon this 
plan were courted to it, the foremoſt was 
Mr. Morrice, who, from a peculiar talent 
of uniting ſervility of conduct with gaiety of 
ſpeech, made himſelf at once ſo agreeable 
and uſeful in the family, that in a ſhort time 


they fancied it impoſſible to live without him. 


And Morrice, though his firſt view in ob- 
taining admittance had been the cultivation 
of his acquaintance with Cecilia, was per- 
fectly ſatisfied with the turn that matters had 
taken, ſince his utmoſt vanity had never led 
him to entertain any matrimonial hopes with 
her, and he thought his fortune as likely to 
profit from the civility of her friends as of 
herſelf. For Morrice, however flighty and 
wild, had always at heart the ſtudy of his 
own intereſt; aud though from a giddy for- 
wardneſs of diſpoſition he often gave offence, 


his 
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his meaning and his ſerious attention was not 
the leſs directed to the advancement of his 
own affairs : he formed no connection from 
which he hoped not ſome benefit, and he con- 
ſidered the acquaintance and friendſhip of 
his ſuperiors in no other light than 5 of 
procuring him ſooner or later recommend 
ation to new clients. 

Sir Robert Floyer was alſo more frequent 
than ever in his viſits, and Mr. Harrel, not- 
withſtanding the remonſtrances of Cecilia, 
contrived every poſſible opportunity of giving 
him acceſs to her. Mrs. Harrel herſelf, tho 
hitherto neutral, now pleaded his cauſe with 
earneſtneſs ; and Mr. Arnott, who had been 
her former refuge from this perſecution, grew 
ſo ſerious and ſo tender in his devoirs, that, 
unable any longer to doubt the ſentiments 
ſhe had inſpired, ſhe was compelled even with 
him to be guarded and diſtant. 
She now with daily concern looked back 
to the ſacrifice ſhe had made to the worthleſs 
and ungrateful Mr. Harrel, and was ſome- 
times tempted to immediately chuſe another 
guardian, and leave his houſe for ever: yet 
the delicacy of her diſpoſition was averſe to 
any ſtep that might publicly expoſe him, and 
her early regard for his wife would not ſuffer 
her to put it in execution. | 

Theſe circumſtances contributed ſtrongly 
to encreaſe her intimacy with Mis Belfield ; 
ſhe now never ſaw Mrs. Delvile, whom alone 


ſhe 
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ſhe preferred to her, and from the trouble- 
ſome aſſiduity of Sir Robert, ſcarce ever met 

Mr. Monckton but in his preſence: ſhe 
found, therefore, no reſource againſt teazing 
and vexation, but what was afforded her by 
the converſation of the amiable Henrietta. 


© YU 4 © 


A DETECTION. 


& Fortnight had now clapſed in which Ce- 
cilia had had no fort of communication 
with the Delviles, whom equally from pride 


and from prudence ſhe forbore to ſeek her- 


ſelf, when one morning, while Miſs Belfield 
was ſitting with her, ſhe was told by her maid 
that young Mr. Delvile was in the drawing- 
room, and begged the honour of ſeeing her 
for a fcw moments. | 
Cecilia, though ſhe ſtarced and changed 
colour with ſurpriſe at this meſſage, was un- 
conſcious ſhe did either, from the yet greater 
ſurpriſe ſhe received by the behaviour of 
Miſs Belfield, who haſtily ariſing, exclaimed 
« Good God: Mr. .Delvile ! 


know .. 


do you . 
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know Mr Delvile, madam ? — does Mr, Del- 
vile viſit at this houſe ? “ . 

6 Sometimes; not often," 
cil a; * but why?“ 

« don't know, — nothing, madam, — I 
only aſked by accident, I believe—bur it's 
very—it's extremely I did not know——” 
and colouring violently, ſhe again fat down. 

An apprehenſion the moſt painful now 
took poſſeſſion of Cecilia, and abſorbed in 
thought, ſhe continued for ſome minutes ſi- 
lent and immoveabie. 

From this ſtate ſhe was awakened by her 
maid, who aſked if the choſe to have her 
oloves. 

Cecilia, taking them from her without 
ſpeaking, left the room, and not daring to 
ſtop for enquiry or conſideration haſtened 
down ſtairs ; but when ſhe entered the apart- 
ment where young Delvile was waiting for 
her, all utterance ſeemed denied her, and ſhe 
courte ſied without ſaying a word. 

Struck with the look and uncommon man- 
ner of her entrance, he became in a moment 
as much diſturbed as herſelf, pouring forth a 
thouſand unneceſſary and embarraſſed apo- 
logies for his viſit, and fo totally forgetting 
even the reaſon why he made it, that he had 
taken his leave, and was departing before he 
recollected it. He then turned back, forcing 
a laugh at his owa abſence of. mind, and told 


her 
8 


bl 


anſwered Ce- 
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her he had only called to acquaint her, that 
the commands with which. ſhe had honoured 
him were now obeyed, and, he hoped, to her 
ſatisfaction. | 85 

Cecilia, who knew not ſhe had ever given 
him any, waited his further explanation; 
and he then informed her, he had that very 
morning introduced Mr. Belfieid to the Earl 
of Vannelt, who had already heard him very 
advantageouſly ſpoken of by ſome gentle- 
men to whom he had been known at the 
Univerſity, and who was ſo much pleaſed 
with him upon this fiſt inte: view, that he 
meant, after a few enquiries, which could 
not but turn out to his credit, to commit his 
eldeſt ſon to his truſt in making the tour of 
Europe. RD | 

Cecilia thanked him for ker ſhare is the 
trouble he had taken in this tranſaction; and 
then aſked if Mrs. Delvile continued well. 
Fes, anſwered he with a ſmile half re- 
proachtul, © as well as one who having ever 
hoped your favour, can eafily be after find- 
ing chat hope diſappoin ed. But much as 
ſhe has tauglit her fon, there 1: one leſſon ſhe 
might perhaps learn from him; to fly, not 
ſeck, thuſe dangerous indu:gencies of which 
the deprivation is the lufs of peace!“ 

He then bowed, and made his exit. 

1 his unexpected reproof, and the yet more 
unexpected complinient that accompanied it, 
in both which more ſeemed meant than met the 
ear, 
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ear, encreaſed the perturbation into which 
Cecilia had already been thrown. It occurred 
to her, that under the ſanction of his mother's 
name, he had taken an opportunity of mak- 
ing an apology for his own conduct; yet 
why avoiding her ſociety, if to that he al- 
luded, ſhould be Hing a dangerous indulgence, 
ſhe doula not underſtand, ſince he had fo lit- 
te reaſon to fear any repulſe i in continuing to 
ſeek it. 

Sorry, however, for the abrupt manner 
in which ſhe had left Miſs Belfield, the loſt 
not a moment in haſtening back to Ker but 

when ſhe came into the reom, ſhe found her 
employed in looking out of the window, her 
eye following ſome object with ſuch earneſt- 

neſs of attention, chat ſhe perceived not her 
return. 
Cecilia, who could not doubt the motive 
4 her curioſity, had no great difficulty in 
forbearing to offer her any interruption. She 
drew her head back in a few minutes, and 
caſting it upwerds, with her hands claſped, 
ſoftly whiſpered, Heaven ever ſhield and 
bleſs him ! and O may he never feel ſuch 
pain as I do!” 

She then again looked out, but ſoon draw- 
ing herlclf in, ſaid, in the ſame ſoft accents, | 
« Oh why art thou gone ! ſweeteſt and no- 
bleſt of men ! why might I not ſee thee 
longer, when, under heaven, there 1 1s no other 


bleſſing I with for!” 
A ſigh 
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A ſigh which at theſe words eſcaped Ce- 
cilia made her ſtart and turn towards the 
door; the deepeſt bluſhes overſpread the 
cheeks of both as their eyes met each other, 
and while Miſs Belfield trembled in every 
limb at the diſcovery ſhe had made, Cecilia 
herſelf was hardly able to ſtand.. 

A painful and moſt embarraſſed ſilence ſuc- 
ceeded, which was only broken by Miſs 15 
field's burſting into tears. 

Cecilia, extremely moved, forgot for a mo- 
ment her own intereſt in what was paſling, and 
tenderly approacking, embraced her with the 
utmolt kindneſs : but ſtill ſhe ſpoke not, fear- 


ing to make any enquiry, from drcaging, to 
bear any explanation. 


Mits Belfield, ſoothed by her ſoftneſs, clang 
about her, and hiding her face in her arms, 
ſobbed out Ah madam ! who ought to be 
unhappy if befriended by you! if I could 

help it, I 'would love nobody elſe in almoſt 
the whole world. But you. muſt let me leave 
you now, and to- morromel will tell you every 
thing 

Cecilia, who had no wiſh for making any 
oppolition, embraced her again, and ſuffered | 
her quietly to depart. 

Her own mind was now in a ſtate of the 
utmoſt confuſion. The rectitude of her heart 
and the ſoundneſs of her judgment had hi- 
therto guarded her both from error and 
blame, and, except during her recent ſuſ- 

Vol. II. M penſe, 
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penſe, had preſerved her tranquillity invio- 

late: but her commerce with the world had 
been ſmall and confined, and her actions had 
had little reference but to herſelf. The caſe 
was now altered; and ſhe was ſuddenly in a 
conjuncture of all others the moſt delicate, 
that of accidentally diſcovering a rival i in a 
favourite friend. 

The fondneſs ſne had conceived for Miſs 
Belfield,. and the ſincerity of her intentions 
as well as promiſes to ſerve her, made the 
detection of this ſecret pecularly cruel: ſhe 
had lately felt no pleaſure but in her ſociety, 
and looked forward to much future comfort 
from the continuance of her regard, and 
from their conſtantly living together: but 
now this Was no longer even to be deſired, 
ſince the utter annihilation of the wiſhes of 
both, by young Delvile's being diſpoſed of 
to a thi d perſon, could alone render 85 
their dwelling under the ſame roof. 5 

Her pity, "however, for Miſs Belfield, was 
almoſt "wholly unallayed by jealouſy ; ſhe 
harboured not any ſuſpicion that ſhe was 
loved by, young Delvile, whoſe aſpiring ſpi- 
fit led her infinitely more to fear ſome higher 
rival, than to believe he beſtowed even a 
thought upon the poor Henrietta: but ſtill 
ſhe wiſhed With the utmoſt ardour to know 
the length of cheir acquaintance, how often 
ett had * when N had converſed, what 

notice 
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notice he had taken of her, and how ſo dan- N 
gerous a preference had invaded her heart. 

But though this curioſity was both natural 
and powerful, her principal concern was the 
arrangement of her own conduct: the next 
day Miſs Belfield was to tell her every thing 
by a voluntary promiſe; but ſhe doubted if - 
ſhe had any right to accept ſuch a confidence. 
Miſs Belfield, ſhe was ſure, knew not the 
Was e e in the tale, ſince ſne had not 
even imagined that Delvile was known to 
her. She might hope, therefore, not only 
for advice but aſſiſtance, and fancy that while 
ſhe repoſed her ſecret in the boſom of a 


friend, ſhe ſecured herſelf her beſt offices and _— 


beſt wiſhes for ever. - 

Would ſhe obtain them? ? no; the moſt 
romantic generoſity would revolt from ſuch 
a demand, for however precarious was her 
own chance with young Delvile, Miſs Bel- 
field ſhe was ſure could not have any: neither 
her birth nor education fitted her for his rank 
in life, and even were both unexceptionable, 
the ſmallneſs of her fortune, as Mr. Monck- 
ton had inſtructed her, would be an obſtacle 
inſurmountable. 


Would it not be a. kind of PR Ve: to 


gather from her every thing, yet aid her in 
nothing? to take advantage of her unſuſpi- 


cious openneſs, in order to learn all that re- 


lated to one whom ſhe yet hoped would be+ 


TS ulti 18 to herſelf, and gratify an in. 
1 tereſted 


- 
4 
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tereſted curioſity at the expence of a candour 
not more ſimple than amiable ? No,“ cried 
Cecilia, „arts that I could never forgive, I 
never will practiſe; this ſweet but unhappy 
girl ſhall tell me nothing: betrayed already 
by the tenderneſs of her own heart, ſhe ſha!l 
at leaſt ſuffer no further from any duplicity 
in mine. If, indeed, Mr. Delvile, as I ſuſ- 
pect, is engaged elſewhere, I will wake this 
gentle Henrietta the object of my future ſo- 
licitude; the f. ympathy of cur ſituatiops will 
not then divide but unite us, and I will take 
| her to my boſom, hear all her ſorrows, and 
calm her troubled ſpirit by participating in 
her ſenſibility. But if, on the contrarv, this 


myſtery ends more happi'y for myſelf, if Mr. 


Delvile has now no other engagement, and 
hereafter clears his conduct ro my ſatisfac- 
tion, I will not be acceſlary to loading her 
future recollection with the ſhame of a confi- 
dence ſhe then cannot but repent, nor with 
an injury to her delicacy that may wound it 
for ever. 


She determined, therefore, careſully to 


avoid the ſubject for the preſent, fince ſhe 
could offer no advice for which ſhe might 
not, hereafter, be ſuſpected of ſelfiſh mo- 
tives; but yet, from a real regard to the 

tender-hearted girl, to give all the tacit diſ- 
couragement that was in her power to a paſ- 
ſion which ſhe firmly believed would be n 
8 8. 73 but miſery. 
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Once, from the frankneſs natural to her 
diſpoſition, ſhe thought not merely of re- 
ceiving, but returning her confidence: her 
better Judgment, however, ſoon led her from 
fo hazardous a plan, which could only have 
expoſed them both to a romantic humilia- 
tion, by whick, in the end, their mutual ex- 
pectations might prove ſources of mutual 
diſtruſt. 

When Miſs Belfield, therefore, the next 
morning, her air unuſually timid, and her 
whole face covered with bluſhes, made her 
viſit, Cecilia, not ſeeming to notice her con- 
fuſion, told her ſne was very ſorry ſne was 
obliged to go out herſelf, and contrived, un- 

der various pretences, to keep her maid in 
the room. Miſs Belfield, ſuppoſing this to 
be accidental, rejoiced in her imaginary re- 
prieve, and ſoon recovered her uſual chear- 
fulneſs: and Cecilia, Who really meant to 
call upon Mrs. Delvile, borrowed Mrs. Har- 
rel's carriage, and ſet down her artleſs young 
friend at her i new lodgings in Portland-ſtreet, 
before ſhe proceeded to St. James's ſquare, 


talking the whole time upon matters of utter 
indifference. 
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A SARCASM. 


; THE reproach which Cecilia had received 

from young Delvile in the name of his 
mother, determined her upon making this 
_ viſit; for though, in her preſent uncertainty, 
ſhe wiſhed only to ſee that family when 
ſought by themſelves, ſhe was yet deſirous 
to avoid all appearance of ſingularity, leſt 
any ſuſpicions ſhould be raiſed” of ye fenti- 


| ments. 15 


Ns. Delvile receives) her with a done ei- 
vility that chilled and affſicted her: ſhe 
Punt her ſeriouſly offended” by her long ab- 
ſence, and now for the firſt time perceived 
that haughtineſs of character which hitherto 
ſhe had thought only given to her by the ca- 
lumny of envy; for though her diſpleaſure 

was undiſguiſed, ſhe deigned not to make 
any reproaches, evidently ſhewing that her 
diſappointment in the loſs of her ſociety was 


embittered by a proud regret for the kind- 
| *- neſs ſhe believed ſhe had thrown away. But 


though ſhe ſcrupulouſly forbore the ſmalleſt 


Pen, ſhe failed not t from time to time 
1 ; | to 
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to caſt out reflections upon fickleneſs and ca- 
price the molt ſatirical and pointed. 
Cecilia, who could not poſſibly avow the 
motives of her behaviour, ventured: not to 
offer any apology for her apparent negli- 
gence ; but, hitherto accuſtomed to the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed kindneſs, a change to ſo much 
bitterneſs, ſhocked and overpowered her, and 
ſhe ſat almoſt wholly ſilent, and: ban * 
to look up. 
Lady Honoria Pemberton, a daughter of | 
the Duke of Derwent, now came into the 
room, and afforded. her ſome. relief by the 
ſprightlineſs of her converſation, This 
young lady, who was a relation of the Del- 
viles, and of a character the moſt airy and 
unthinking, ran on during her whole viſit in 
a vein of faſhionable ſcandal, with, a levity * 
that the. cenſures of Mrs. Delvile, though - 3 
no means ſpared, had no power to controls 
and after having compleatly ranſacked the 
topics of the day, ſhe turned ſuddenly to 5 
Cecilia, with whom during her reſidence in 
St. James's-{quare ſhe had made ſome ac- 
quaintance, and ſaid, © So I hear, Miſs Be- 
verley, that -after half the town has given 
you to Sir Robert Floyer, and the other half 
to my Lord Derford, you intend, without - 
regarding one fide or the other, to diſappoint 
them both, and 18 youſelf to Mr. Mar- 
riot.“ 

2 Me! no, deed 7 anſwered. Cecilia, 


M4: - « your 
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” your ladyſhip has been much miſinform- 
I hope ſo,” ſaid Mrs. Delvile, r. 
Mr. Marriot, by all I ever heard of him, 
ſeems to have but one recommendation, and 
that the laſt Miſs Beverley ought to value, a 
good eſtate.“ 

Cecilia, ſecretly delighted 5 a ſpeech 
which ſhe could not reſiſt flattering herſelf 
had reference to her ſon, now a little reviv- 
ed, and endeavoured to bear ſome part in 
the converſation. , 

« Every body one meets,” cried Lady 
Honoria, © diſpoſes of Miſs Beverley to 
fome new perſon ; yet the common opinion 
is that Sir Robert Floyer will be the man. 
But upon my word, for my own part, I 
cannot conjecture how the will manage 
among them, for Mr. Marriot declares he 8 
determined he won't be refuſed, and Sir Ro- 
bert vows that he'll never give her up. So 
we none of us know how it will end: but]. 
am vaſtly glad ſhe keeps them ſo long in 
ſuſpenſe.” 

« If there | is any ſuſpenſe,” Taid Grits; 
“J am at leaſt ſure it muſt be wiiful. But 
why ſhould your ladyſhip rejoice in it?” 

“O, becauſe it helps to torment them, 
and keeps ſomething going forward, Be- 
fides, we are all looking in the news- papers 
every day, to ſee When hey" figat another 
Auel for you.” X 2 


5 5 
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e Another?“ cried Cecilia; © indeed they 8 


have never yet fought any for me.“ | 

O, I beg your pardon,” anſwered her 
ladyſhip, © Sir Robert, you know, fought 
one for you in the beginning of the winter, 
with that Iriſh fortune-hunter who. affronted 
yowat the Opera.” 

« Iriſh fortune-hunter?“ repeated Ceci- 
lia, © how ſtrangely has that quarrel been 
miſrepreſented! In the firſt place, I never 
was affronted at the Opera at all, and in the 
ſecond, if your Ladyſhip means Mr. Bel- 
field, 1 queſtion if ever he was in Ireland in 
his life.“ 

cc W ell, ” cried Lady Honoria, cc he might 
come from Scotland, for ought 1 know, but 
ſomewhere he certainly came from; and they 
tell me he is wounded terribly, and Sir Ro- 
bert has had all his things packed up this 
month, that in caſe he ſhould die, he may: an 
abroad in a moment.” 

« And pray where, Lady Honoria, 


cried - 


Mrs. Delvile, © do you contrive to pick up & } 


all this rattle ?” 

« Q, 1 don't know; every body cells me 
ſomething, ſo I put it all togetner as well 
as | can. But I could acquaint you with a 


ſtranger piece of news than any you have 
heard yet.“ 

« And what is that?“ 

. let you know it, you'll tell 
your . 
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e No, indeed,” ſaid Mrs. Delvile, laugh. 
Ing, « I ſhall probably forget it myſelf.” 

She then made ſome further difficulty, and 
Cecilia, uncertain if ſhe was meant to be a 
party in the communication, ſtrolled to a 
window ; where, however, as Lady Honoria 
did not lower her voice, ſhe heard her ſay, 
. «© Why you muſt know I am told he keeps a 
miſtreſs ſomewhere in Oxford-road. They 
ſay ſhe's mighty Pretey; I ſhould like rand to 
ſee her.“ 

The conſternation of Cecilia at this in- 
telligence would certainly have betrayed all 
ſhe ſo much wiſhed to conceal, had not her 
fortunate removal to the window guarded 
her from obſervation. She kept her poſt, 
fearing to look round, but was much pleaſ- 
ed Sn Mrs. Delvile, with great indigna- 
tion anſwered, I am ſorry, Lady Honoria, 
you can find any amuſement in liſtening to 
ſuch idle ſcandal, which thoſe who tell will 
never reſpect you for hearing. In times leſs 


. daring in ſlander, the character of Morti- 


mer would have proved to him a ſhield from 
all injurious aſperſions; yet who ſhall wonder 
he could not eſcape, and who ſhall contemn 
the inventors of calumny, if Lady Honoria 
Pemberton condeſcends to be entertained with 
it? 222 
* Hear Mrs. Delvile,” cried Lady: Ho- 

noria7* giddily, „you take me too ſeri- 
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« And dear Lady Honoria, ſaid Mrs. 
Delvile, « I would it were poſſible to make 
you take yourſelf ſeriouſly ; for could you 
once ſce with clearneſs and preciſion how 
much you lower your own dignity, while 
you ſtoop to depreciate: that of others, the 
very ſubjects that now make your diverſion, 
would then, tar more properly, move your 
reſentment.” | 

« Ay but, dear madam,” - cried Lady Ho- 
noria, co that were the caſe, I ſhould be 
quite perfect, and then you and I ſhould ne- 
ver quarrel, and I don't know. what we ſhould 
do for converſation.” 

And with theſe words, haſtily ſhaking 
hands with her, ſhe took leave. | 

% Such converſation,” ſaid Mrs. Delvile, 
when ſhe was gone, © as reſults from the 
mixture of fruitleſs admonition with incorri- 
gible levity, would be indeed more honoured: 
in the breach than the obſervance. But.levity 
is ſo much the faſhionable characteriſtic of 
the preſent. age, that a gay young girl-who,, - 
like Lady. Honoria Pemberton, rules the 
friends by whom ſhe ought . to be ruled, ad 
little chance of eſcaping it.” | 

« She ſeems ſo open, however, to re- 
proof,” ſaid Cecilia, © that I ſhould. hope in 
a ſhort time ſhe may alſo be e to cιẽ + 
tion.“ | Frcs 434 En, 
„ -anſacred Mrs. 5 « I have 
2 hope of her at all. I once. took much 
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pains with her; but I ſoon found that the 
eaſineſs with which ſhe hears of her faults, 
is only another effe& of the levity with 
which ſhe commits them. But if the young 
are never tired of erring in conduct, neither 
are the older in erring in judgment; the fal- 
libility of mine 1 have indeed very lately ex- 
perienced.”  . 

Cecilia, who ſtrongly felt the poignancy of 
this ſarcaſm, and whoſe conſtant and unaf- 
fected value of Mrs. Delvile by no means 
deſerved it, was again © ſilenced, and again 
moſt cruelly deprefied : nor could ſhe ſe- 
cretly forbear repining that ar the very mo- 
ment ſhe found herſelf threatened with a ne- 
ceſſity of foregoing the ſociety ef her new 
favourite, Miſs Belfield, the woman in the 
whole world whom ſhe moſt wiſhed to have 
for her friend, from an unhappy miſtake 
was ready to relinquiſh her. Grieved to be 
thus fallen in her eſteem, and ſhocked that 
ſhe could offer no juſtification, after a ſhort 


4 and thoughtful pauſe, ſhe gravely aroſe to 


take leave. 

Mrs. Delvile then told her that if ſhe had 
any buſineſs to tranſact with Mr. Delvile, 
ſhe adviſed her to acquaint him with it ſoon, 
as the whole family left town in a few days. 
TLhis was a new and ſevere blow to Cecilia, 
| who ſorrowfully 89 8 « In a few days, 

madam: „ 


op Yes,” 
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« Yes,” anſwered Mrs. Delvile; 1 hope 
you intend to be much concerned !” 

« Ah madam !” cried Cecilia, who could 
no longer preſerve her quietneſs, “ if you 
knew but half the reſpect I bear you, but 
half the ſincerity with which I value and re- 
vere you, all proteſtations would be ulcleſs, 
forall accuſations would be over !” 

Mrs. Delvile, at once ſurpriſed and ſof- 
tened by the warmth of this declaration, in- 
ſtantly took her hand, and ſaid, “ They ſhall 
now and for ever be over, if it pains you to 
hear them. I concluded that what I faid 
would be a matter of indifference to you, or 
all my diſpleaſure would immediately have 
been ſatisfied, when once I had intimated 
that your abſence had excited it. 

That I have excited it at all,” anſwered 
Cecilia, © gives me indeed the ſcveredl un- 
eaſineſs; but believe me, madam, however 
unfortunately appearances may be againſt 
me, I have always had the higheſt ſenſe of the 
kindneſs with which you have honoured me, 
and never has there been the ſmalleſt abate- - 
ment in the veneration, gratitude, and affection 
I have inviolably borne you. 

« You ſee, then,“ ſaid Mrs. Delvile, with 
a ſmile, © that where reproof takes any ef- 
fe, it is not received with that eaſineſs you 
were juſt now admiring: on the contrary, | 
| where a conceſſion is made without pain, it 

is alſo made without me for it is not 
in 
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in human nature to project any amendment 
without a ſecret repugnance. That here, 
however, you ſhould differ from Lady Ho- 
noria Pemberton, who can wonder, when 
you are ſuperior. to all compariſon. with her 

in every thing?“ | HER 

Will you then,” ſaid Cecilia, accept 

my apology, and forgive me?“ 
ec wil do more,” ſaid Mrs. Delvile, 
laughing, I will forgive you without an 
apology ; for the truth is I have heard none! 
But come, continued ſhe, perceiving Ce- 
eilia much abaſhed by this comment, „I 
will enquire no more about the matter ; I am 
glad to receive my. young friend again, and 
even half aſhamed, deſerving as ſhe is, to ſay 
how glad !'” ? ONT © 1 
She then embraced her affectionately, and 

- owned ſhe had been more mortified by her 

fancied deſertion than ſhe had been willing to 
own even to herſelt, repeatedly. aſſuring her, 
that for many years ſhe hail not made any ac- 

quaintance ſhe ſo much wiſhed to cultivate, 
nor enjoyed any. ſociety, from which ſhe had 
derived {o much pleaſure. 

Cecilia, whoſe eyes gliſtened with modeſt 
joy, While her heart beat quick with revived 
expectation, in liſtening to an effuſion of 
praiſe ſo infinitely grateful to her, found 
little difficulty in- returning her friendly. pro- 
feſſions, and, in a few minutes, was not 
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merely reconciled, but more firmly united 
with her than ever. 
VM.rs. Delvile inſiſted upon keeping her to 
dinner, and Cecilia, but too happy in her 
earneſtneſs, readily: agreed to ſend Mrs. Har- 
rel an niet, 

Neither of the Delviles ſpent the day 
at home, and nothing, therefore, diſturbed 
or interrupted thoſe glowing and delightful 
ſenſations which ſpring from a cordial re- 
newal of friendſhip" and kindneſs. The re- 
port, indeed, of Lady Honoria: Pemberton: 

ve her ſome uneaſineſs; yet the flighty 
character of that lady, and Mrs. Delvile's/ 
reply to it, ſoon made her drive it from 5 
mind. 

She retard home early in the evening,. 
as other company was expected, and ſhe- 
had not changed her dreſs ſince the morning; 


but ſhe firſt made a promiſe to ſee Mrs - 


Delvile tome part of every day during the 
ſhort time that ſhe. meant to remain in 
town. | 


CHAP, 


N. 
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HE next morning opened with another 

_ ſcene; Mrs. Harrel ran into Cecilia's 
room before breakiaſt, and acquainted her 
that Mr. Harrel had not been at home all 

night. 

The conſternation th which ſhe heard 
this account ſhe inſtantly ' endeavoured to 
diflipate, in order to ſoften the apprehenſion. 
with which it was communicated: Mrs. Har- 
rel, however, was extremely uneaſy, and ſent 
all the town over to make enquiries, but with- 
out receiving any intelligence. 

Cecilia, unwilling to leave her in a ſtate of 
ſuch alarm, wrote an excuſe to Mrs. Delvile, 
that ſhe might continue with her till ſome in- 
formation was procured. A ſubject alſo of 
ſuch immediate concern was ſufficient apo- 

logy for avoiding any particular converſation 

with Miſs Belfield, who called as uſual about 
noon, and whoſe ſuſceptible heart was much 
affected by the evident diſturbance in which 


ſhe found Cecilia. 
1 The 
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The whole day paſſed, and no news ar- 
rived: but, greatly to her aſtoniſhment, Mis. 
Harrel in the evening prepared for going to 
an aſſembly! yet declaring at the ſame time 
it was extremely diſagreeable to her, only ſhe 
Was afraid, if ſhe ſtayed away, every body 
would ſuppoſe ſomething was the matter. 

« Who then at laſt,” thought Cecilia, “ are 
half fo much the ſlaves of the world as the 
gay and the diſſipated ? Thoſe who work for 
hire have at leaſt their hours of reſt; thoſe 
who labour for ſubſiſtence, are at liberty 
when ſubſiſtence 1s procured; but thoſe who 
toll to pleaſe the vain and the idle, undertake 
a taſk which can never be finiſhed, however 
ſcrupulouſly all private peace, and all internal 
comfort, may be ſacrificed in reality to the 
folly of ſaving appearances !”” 

- Loſing, however, the motive for which he 
had given up her own engagement, ſhe, now 


ſeat for her chair, in order to ſpend an hour 


or two with Mrs. Delvile. 
The ſervants, as they conducted her up 
ſtairs, ſaid they would call their lady; and 
in enttring the drawing room ſhe ſaw, read- 
ing and alone, young Delvile. 

"He ſeemed much ſurpriſed, but received 
her with the utmoſt reſpect, apologizing for 
the abſence of his mother, whom he faid 
had underſtood ſhe was not to ſee her till the 

next day, and had left him to write letters 
now, that ſhe might then be ar liberty, 


Cecilia 
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Cecilia in return made excuſes for her 
ſeeming inconſiſtency; after which, for ſome 
time, all converſation dropt. 

The ſilence was at length broken by young 
Delvile's ſaying, „Mr. Belfield's merit has 
not been thown away upon Lord Vannelt; 
he has heard an excellent character of him 
from all his former acquaintance, and is now 
fitting up an apartment for. him in his own 
houſe till his ſon begins; his tour.” | 

Cecilia ſaid ſhe was very happy in hearing 
ſuch intelligence ; and then again they were 
both ſilent. » 

e You have ſeen,” ſaid young Delvile, after 
this ſecond pauſe, © Mr. Belfield's fiſter 2? 

Cecilia, not without changing colour, an- 
ſwered, © Yes, Sir.” 

« She is very amiable,” he continued, © too- 
| amiable, indeed, for her fituation, ſince her 
Felations, her brother alone ae are all 


utterly unworthy of her.“ 


He ſtopt; Toe Cecilia made no anſwer, 
and he preſently added, Perhaps you do not 
think her amiable ? you may have ſeen. 
more of her, and 3 ſomething to her diſ- 
advantage? 

„O no!” cried Cecilia, with a forced ala- 
crity, © but only I was thinking that did 
you fay you. knew all her relations?“ 

« No,” he anſwered, © but when I. have 
been with Mr. Belfield, ſome of them have 

called Upon him.“ 
ä Again. 
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Again they were both ſilent ; and then Ce- 
cilia, aſhamed of her apparent backwardneſs 
to give pratſe, compelled herſelf to ſay, «Miſs 
Belfield is indeed a very ſweet girl, and I with 
—»*” ſhe ſtopt, not well mn herſelf what 
ſhe meant to add. 
< I have been greatly pleaſed, ” ſaid be; 
after waiting ſome time to hear if ſhe would 
finiſh her ſpeech, ce by being informed of 
your goodneſs to her, and I think ſhe ſeems 
equally to require and to deſerve it. I doubt. 
not you will extend it to her when me is de- 
prived of her brother, for then will be the 
time that by doing her moſt ſervice, it will 
reflect on yourſelf moſt honour.” 2.4 
Cecilia, confounded by this recommen- 
dation) faintly anſwered, “ Certainly, —— 
whatever is in my power,—I ſhall: be voy 
, glad E 
And juſt then Mrs. Delvile made her ap- 
Pearance, and during the mutual apologies. / 
that followed, her ſon left the room. Ce- 
cilia, glad of any pretence to leave it alſo, 
inſiſted upon giving no interruption to Mrs. 
Delvile's letter writing, and having promiſed 
to ſpend all the next day with her, hurried 
back to her chair. ; 
The reflections that followed her thither 
were by no means the moſt ſoothing; ſhe 
began now to apprehend that the pity ſhe 
had beſtowed upon Miſs Belfield, Miſs Bel- 
field in a ſhort time might beſtow upon her:; 
IFRS : | - at. 
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at any other time, his recommendation would 
merely have ſerved to confirm her opinion of 
his benevolence, but in her preſent ſtate of 
anxiety and uncertainty, every thing gave 
birth to conjecture, ard had power to alarm 
her. He had behaved to her of late with 
the ſtrangeſt coldneſs and diftance,——his 
praiſe of Henrietta had been ready and ani- 
mated.— Henrietta ſhe knew adored him, and 
ſhe knew not with what reaſon, — but an in- 
voluntary ſuſpicion aroſe in her mind, that 
the partiality ſhe. had herſelf once excited, 
was now transferred to that uatle-dregdes, Aut 
not leſs dangerous rival. 8 
it fuch was the caſe, what was to 
become either of the pride or the intereſt 
of his family? Would bi is relations ever par- 
don an alliance ſtimulated neither by rank 
nor riches? would Mr. Delvile, who hardly 
ever ſpoke but to the high- born, without 
y ration to think his dignity ſomewhat in- 
ured, deign to receive for a daughter-in-law 
the child of a citizen and tradſeman ? would 
Mrs. Delvile herſelf, little leſs elevated in 
her notions, though. infinitely ſofter in her 
manners, ever condeſcend to acknowledge 
her? Cecilia's own birth and ons 
ſuperior as they were to thoſe of Miſs Bel- 
field, were even openly diſdained by Mr. 
Delvile, and all her expectations of being 
received into his family were founded upon 
the largeneſs of her fortune, in favour of 
which 
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which the brevity of her genealogy might 
perhaps paſs unnoticed. But what. was the 
chance of Miſs Belficld, who neither had 
anceitors to boaſt, nor wealth to allure? _ 
This thought, however, awakened all the 
gencroſity of her foul: „If, cried ſhe, © the 
advantages I poſſeſs are merely thoſe of riches, 
how litile thouil I be flattered by any ap- 
pearances of pieference! and how ill can I 
judge wich what ſincerity it may be offered! 
happier in that caſe is the lowly Henrietta, 
who to poverty may attribute neglect, but 
who can only be ſought and careſſæd from 
motives of pureſt r:-gard. She loves Mr. 
Delvile, loves him with the moſt artleſs af- 
fection: perhaps, too, he loves her in re- 
turn, - why elſe his ſfohcituce to know my 
opinion of her, and why ſo ſudden his alarm 
when he thought it unfavourable ? Perhaps 
he means to marry her, and to facrifice to 
her innocence and her attractions all plans of 
ambition, and all views of aggrandizements 
— thrice happy Henrietta, if ſuch is thy pro- 
ſpect of felicity ! to have inſpired a paſſion 
ſo diſintereſted, may humble the moſt inſolent 


of thy ſuperiors, and teach even the wealthieſt 
to envy thee !” ; | 
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